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Washington 

reporting 

that  builds  deeper 
reader  interest 


WaltM  Trohan 

ChMs  WssMngton  naws  burtau 


The  importance  of  a  story  to  a  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  readers  it  will  interest. 
Washington  news  steadily  has  risen  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  editors  because  what  happens  in  the 
nation’s  capital  has  become  a  dominant  interest 


Willard  Edwards 


of  readers. 

For  more  than  90  years,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  assigned  its  own  reporters  to  Washington  to 
keep  on  watch  in  the  public  interest. 

With  the  largest  Washington  staff  of  any  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune  today  has 
the  manpower,  facilities  and  editorial  resources 
adequate  to  deliver  the  more  searching  coverage 
demanded  by  readers.  • 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  reporters  are  seasoned  veterans  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  the  kind  of  news  which  is 
not  easy  to  get.  By  experience,  professional 
standing  and  determination,  they  are  equipped 
to  meet  the  Washington  news  reporting  chal¬ 
lenge  today. 

Readers  are  aware  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Tribune  to  keep  them  informed  of  events  and 
trends  at  the  seat  of  American  government.  The 
Tribune’s  coverage  of  Washington  news  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the 
Tribune  sells  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies 
than  other  Chicago  newspapers  sell. 
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Robeii  Young 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Give  your  pages  the  extra  edge  that  pays  off  withreaders 
Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage  of 
4"****><«  news  is  available  in  your  territory  through  the  special- 
■E  seduflicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  &ri  ice. 
"k,  isirt  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  of 
.  CTPS  leased  wire  report.  220  East  42nd  Street,  New 

**‘/,and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Junm  avragm  not  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Ovor  940,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,500,000 


FOR  MICHIGAN-MADE 
PURE  SUGAR 


wwoRMuurfj 


/  /  Advertising 
j  Agency  for 
/  farmers  & 

’  Manufacturers 
Beet  Sugar 
Association. 
Zimmer-KeUer,  Inc. 


Michigan  Newspapers?  That  way,  you  can 
place  386,630  messages  daily  before  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  important  market  .  .  .  and  those 
messages  get  results! 


The  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar 
Association  actively  promotes  its  own  brands 
of  Michigan-made  pure  sugar  in  the  Michigan 
market.  Knowing  Michigan  well,  they  know 
that  to  do  a  thorough  job,  they  must  use  all 
eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  They,  and 
countless  other  newspaper  advertisers,  know 
the  results  achieved  by  going  Booth  all  the 
way! 

What’s  your  product?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  sales  in  Michigan?  Why  not  try  Booth 


For  specific  data  ott  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 


Why  Get  Involved  With  Washington  Five  Percenters 
When  Open  Presentation  Works  So  Much  Better? 


ronipIi»h  tlii;*  open  presentation  is  through  institu 
tionai  advertising  in  The  ashington  Poet. 

Open  presentation  disarine  criticism.  Open  pres¬ 
entation  searches  out  the  right  man  or  group  of 
men.  Open  presentation  informs  all  members  of 
that  group  at  the  same  time  and  gives  them  all  the 
same  facts.  Open  presentation  makes  all  of  official 
^  ashington  aware  of  the  problem.  Open  presenta¬ 
tion  catches  the  attention  of  the  Washington  press 
corps — largest  and  most  influential  in  the  world. 

Vi’hy  in  The  Washingon  Post?  Because  it  reaches 
exactly  the  right  people,  being  read  by  practically 
every  member  of  the  official  Washington  group,  from 
the  bite  House  on  down.  And  the  rate  is  only  48c 
a  line — $1171.20  for  a  full  newspaper  page. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  American 
business  flrst  realized  the  urgency  of  getting  its  ideas 
over  to  the  people  who  run  the  government,  business 
men  were  told  to  forget  the  club  car  stories  of  what 
it  takes  to  get  around  in  Washington.  Maybe  it‘s 
time  to  restate  that  advice. 


You  don  t  need  to  know  anyone.  You  don  t 
need  to  “get  to”  anyone.  You  don’t  need  to  “deal” 
with  anyone.  In  fact,  some  of  these  naive  notions 
land  you  perilously  close  to  that  ugly  word — bribery. 


AU  you  need  to  do  in  Washington  is  to  see  to 
it  that  your  case  is  presented  clearly,  completely, 
forcibly — and  out  in  the  open  where  everybody  can 
we  it.  The  easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  ac- 
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,  -Current  Bite  , 

'  ★  Leaal  ior  trust  funds 


Heroes  what  consistent,  small-space  ads 
have  done  for  one  advertiser 


It  doesn’t  take  a  luillion-dollar  budget  to  get  profitable  results  from  advertising. 

Take'  this  e.xainple  t)i  how  Daniel  Polloek  has  parlaved  small-spaee  adv  ertising 
in  1  he  New  York  Times  into  a  profitable  busint  s.->. 

Mr.  Polloek  i.s  a  New  York  sav  ings  and  investment  consnltaiit  vv  bo  place’s 
inv  estments  in  Teeleiai  sav  ings  and  loan  associations. 

Ov  e  r  the  vears  he  has  built  up  his  business  exelnsiv  elv  on  new  sp.iper 
adv  ertising  . . .  (jiul all  It's  advciiiiiitig  appropriation  is  invc.slc  d in 
The  Sen-  YorJ:  Times. 

Atialv  sis  of  test  advertising  in  nninenius  publications  eonv  iiica  d  Mr.  Pollock 
“that  the  iiupiirv  liow  piodneed  bv  llie  Times,  both  in  (jiialitv  and  bv 
ninnher,  would  give  us  the  gie\.te'.st  volume  of  business. 

“I  might  add  that  thou.sunds  of  inejuiries  are  ri'ceived  v  earlv  from  our  Times  atls. 

“.\  We  st  Cioast  ivader  of  v  c  ur  p.iper  reeeutlv  se-nt  iis  S120,()(M)  for  placement. 
.Knotlu  r  tr.ni.saction  was  lor  S2")().(K)U. 

Jb)vv  does  Mr.  Polloek  get  his  resnltsi^  From  large-space  advertising.^ 

Not  at  all.  His  aels  average  .>j  lines  and  run  thiee  times  evi'rv  week  in 
1  he  Xe'vv  York  Times. 

Now  finance  mav  not  be  ijonr  business,  but  this  financial  .storv  shows  you 
how  easv  it  is  to  make  more  of  vour  business. 

Because  The  Xe'w  York  Timi's  reaches  pe’oph'  with  monew  to  inv  est  .  .  . 
moiK'v  to  invc'st  not  i)nlv  in  sav  ings  funds,  but  all  sorts  of  goods  and  serv  ices. 
The  goods  and  .services,  for  instance,  which  von  have  to  offer. 

It  is  this  abilitv  of  The  Xew  York  Times  to  rc'ach  such  a  profitable  audience'— 
and  to  make'  more  profitable  sale's  for  adv  ertisc'rs— that  has  made 
The  Times  Xew  York’s  first  advertising  nu'dium  for  oO  vears. 


Sflje  l|0rk  Sime^s 

'  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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ASNE  Deplores  Acceptance 
Of  Public  Funds  by  Newsmen 


Board  Releases  Report  of  Inquiry 
Into  Illinois  Payroll  Expose 


The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors'  Board  of 
Directors  this  week  unanimously 
•deplored"  and  -condemned’’ 
die  practice  of  any  government 
in  politically  rewarding  news¬ 
papermen  and  others  with  state 


evident  which  we  believe  place 
in  clear  perspective  the  mal¬ 
practice  of  a  few  newspapermen 
against  the  background  of  po¬ 
litical  custom  in  the  State. 

“Some  40.000  names  on  the 
State  payroll  during  the  eight- 


Governor  Dwight  Green  were 
checked  against  the  names  of 
about  800  newspapermen.  Ex¬ 
actly  51  newspapermen  were 
found  on  the  payrolls. 

Some  Legitimate  Positions 
“A  majority  of  these  51,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ASNE  inve.— 
tigating  committee,  held  Stale 
jobs  that  were  either  outright 
sinecure.s  or  jobs  in  which  their 
duties  were  entirely  or  iiri- 
marily  political.  But  there  were 
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payroll  jobs  and  the  acceptance  year  admimstration_  of  former 

pf  such  funds  by  newspapermen.  -  -  - 

Reporting  on  its  investigation 
of  the  Illinois  payroll  episode 
;n  which  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
S'eu-s  revealed  51  newspaper¬ 
men  had  been  on  the  state  pay¬ 
roll  between  1941  and  1949,  the 
.tSNE  Board  found: 

Findings  of  Board 

•  Fifty-one  newspapermen  and 
less  than  50  newspapers,  out  of 
832  in  the  state,  were  involved. 

•  A  .majority  of  the  editors 
'  on  the  state  payroll  were  asso- 
I  dated  with  papers  of  small  cir- 
I  cuiation  in  si', all  comm'unitic.s: 

'  -iorr.e  were  publishers  of  .'pecial- 
[  :zed  organs  not  representative 

of  the  press  as  a  whole. 

'  I  A  small  minoril.v  were  urban 
newspaper.men  mo.st  ot  whom 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make 
editorial  policy. 

I  Almost  half  tiio  total  ligure 
given  in  the  published  stories 
was  paid  to  newspapermen 
!  whose  state  employment  aio.oears 
1  to  have  been  entirely  nor.mal 
and  legitimate. 

•  In  certain  in.stances  the  con¬ 
nection  of  newspapermen  with 
the  state  government  was  public 
knowledge. 

The  unanimous  conclusions  of 
the  .ASNE  Board,  based  on  the 
fading  of  a  special  three  man 
investigating  committee,  were 
as  follows: 

Board's  Conclusions 
There  is  substantial  evidence 
of  a  long-standing  political  cus¬ 
tom  in  Republican  and  Demo- 
watic  administrations  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  of  rewarding 
some  newspaper  publisliers  and 
their  employes,  along  w’ith  other 
j  Kizeru  working  for  the  party, 
f  Oy  jofe  on  the  State  payroll 
k  Ijwlving  little  or  no  serv'ice  to 
the  public, 

deplore  this  practice  bv 
“y  government  as  an  improper 
“se  of  public  funds. 

,  ''®  condemn  the  acceptance 
such  funds  by  newspapermen 
o-"'  contrary  to 
“e  public  responsibilities  and 
Wligations  of  the  press. 

process  of  our  inves- 
“gaiion.  certain  facts  became 


and  journalistic  enterprise  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  exposing 
these  improper  practices  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  profession. 

“The  failure  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  to  move  the  story 
promptly  was  due  not  to  any 
considered  intent  to  suppress 
the  news  of  the  exposures  but 
to  faulty  new’s  judgment. 

“Newspapers  and  wire  serv'- 
ices  should  be  as  quick  to  re¬ 
port  public  criticism  of  the 
press  as  to  report  criticism  of 
any  other  element  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  Failure  to  do  so  invites 
damaging  inference  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  press. 

"We  believe  the  etl'ect  of  the 
publication  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nows  and  St.  Louis  Post-Di.-;- 
patch  stories  has  been  w’nole- 
.'Ome.  While  attention  has  been 
centered  primarily  on  Illinois. 
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ami,  iml. recti.. .  on  '.  le  pre-.-;  oi 
the  coLintr.v  in  general. 

"For  rcas'.m.-i  that  are  partlv 
historical,  cunditior.-:  i.i  I’linoi.' 
rellect  the  attitude  of  a  .'mall 
minority  of  the  nc-w.-papermen. 
primarily  individjal'  who.-e  lirst 
allegiance  is  to  p:irl.v  politics 
and  whose  ncw.spapcr  work  i.< 
incidental  to  ihe  r  p.irtisan  ac¬ 
tivity.  Most  of  the  iiew.'papers 
involved  were  of  that  class  -o 
small  and  so  weak  economically 
as  to  depend  on  public  printing 
or  other  forms  ot  political  sun 
sidy  or  patronage  lor  existence. 
Emoluments,  in  the  form  of  fake 
State  jobs,  were  in  .some  cases 
found  to  have  been  inherited  by 
newspapers  and  newspapermen 
from  previous  ownership  or  pre¬ 
vious  holders  of  the  newspaper 
job.  and  the  preci.-e  origin  of 
such  emoluments  was  unknown 
to  some  of  the  recent  recipients. 

Seek  Full  Disclosure 

“There  are  many  legitimate 
opporlunitie.s  for  newspapermen 
to  serve  at  the  federal,  state  or 
local  governmental  level,  but 
such  service  should  never  be 
clandestine,  and  there  should 
always  be.  at  the  beginning  of 
such  service,  full  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  and 
compensation  given  therefor. 

“We  commend  the  initiative 


“OiT  new  spc.pers  must  be  the 
a::cl::.'.rs  of  government.  .\ny- 
t’ning  that  ccninromiscs  their  in¬ 
dependence.  their  freedom  to 
evaluate  and  to  criticize,  their 
reputation  for  complete  integrity 
and  fairnes.s.  threatens  not  only 
the  press  but  the  system  of  free 
governmeni  under  which  we 
live. 

“This  concept  of  the  role  of 
the  prcj'  imposes  an  obligation 
tiiat  no  newspaperman  can  ne¬ 
glect  if  he  is  true  to  his  call¬ 
ing. 

■  We  draw  attention  fmall.v  to 
the  Code  of  Ethics  or  Canon.s 
of  Journalism  accepted  by  the 
American  Society  ot  Ne-.v.-paper 
Editors  from  its  foundation 
which  emphasize  that  'inde¬ 
pendence — Freedom  from  all 
obligations  except  that  of  ti- 
delit.v  to  the  public  interest  is 
vital.'  '■ 

The  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
papers  published  their  first 
stories  on  this  .'Ubject  April  14. 
On  May  6.  ASNE  President 
B.  M.  McKe’.way.  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  named  his  spe¬ 
cial  committee  "to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors." 

The  committee — Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
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une,  and  a  member  of  the 
ASNE  Board,  who  was  chair¬ 
man:  A.  Y  Aronson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times: 
and  John  W.  Hillman,  editorial 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
News — met  in  Springfield.  Ill., 
June  7.  The  Board  states  “the 
nature  of  the  investigation  it¬ 
self  was  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  The  field 
work  was  entrusted  to  three 
distinguished  members  who 
were  willing  to  undertake  it 
from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
Society  and  of  pride  in  the 
good  name  of  their  calling. 
Their  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  in 
its  objectivity,  thoroughness  and 
anxiety  to  be  fair,  reflected  the 
highest  standard  of  journalism.” 

Personal  Interviews 

The  committee  interviewed 
George  Thiem  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Roy  Harris  of 
ihe  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  who 
collaborated  in  writing  the 
original  stories,  and  Charles 
Whalen.  Springfield  correspond¬ 
ent  01  the  Associated  Press. 
Then  the  committee  divided  and 
went  three  diilerent  ways  per¬ 
sonally  interviewing  30  of  the 
newspapermen  listed  on  the 
State  payroll.  They  spent  more 
than  'hree  da.vs  on  the  road 
and  traveled  about  1.0 jO  miles 
each, 

“So.r.e  of  those  infervie-.ved 
were  yroprietnrs  of  poverty- 
stricken  '.•.'Ctklies  printed  on 
ancient  eiuipmcnt  in  one-room 
plants."  the  Board  st.ates. 
“Others  \vc.  c  comected  with 
prosperous  weeklies  or  dailies, 
produced  b\  up  la-date  mekheds 
and  maehl.n  y.  ^  ome  of  the 
newspapermen  v.'cre  resentiul 
or  ev...';ve.  Some  were  anxious 
to  tell  their  sicle.s  of  the  story 
and  welcon  ed  our  representa¬ 
tives.  Others  were  candid,  it 
c.vnical.  in  iheir  view.-  as  to 
acceptance  of  pay  from  the  state 
as  a  legitimate  .-hare  of  the 
party  spoils.” 

The  committee  met  again  in 
Springfield  and  wrote  separate 
accounts  of  their  interviews  and 
conclusions.  Their  combined 
reports  cover  nearly  70  type¬ 
written  pages  and  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  each  member  of  the 
Board. 

A  summary  by  the  Board  of 
the  findings  by  the  committee 
shows; 

Summary  of  Findings 

“1.  The  majority  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  on  the  State  payrolls 
were  found  to  be  associated  with 
papers  of  small  circulation  in 
small  communities.  Many  of 
these  papers  do  not  carry  an 
editorial  page. 

The  urban  newspapermen 
who  were  on  the  payroll  con¬ 
stituted  a  small  minority  of  the 
full  list.  NIost  of  them  were 
not  in  a  position  to  make  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

“3.  Another  class  on  the  pay- 
I  Continued  on  page  46) 
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Newsprint  Supplies 
In  Hawaii  At  Tag-End 


Honolulu — Hawaii's  two  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  slowly  stran¬ 
gling  for  lack  of  newsprint,  may 
be  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  this  week.  or.  if  relief  ar¬ 
rives  in  time — maintain  opera 
tions  at  their  present  austerity 
levels. 

For  three  months,  a  strike  by 
the  International  Longshore 
men's  &  Warehousemen's  Union 
(ClOt  has  cut  off  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Star-Biitletin  from 
their  mainland  newsprint 
sources. 

They  limited  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  cut  the  sizes  of  their 
editions  in  the  hopes  of  making 
their  paper  la.-^t  until  the  strike 
is  settled  and  additional  sup¬ 
plies  arrive  in  local  stockrooms. 

Papers  Cooperate 

On  July  14.  these  two  edi- 
toria.  and  business  rivaLs  joined 
hands  to  relieve  their  strained 
newsprint  situation  bj  arrang 
ing  for  a  special  shipment  from 
the  mainland. 

On  that  date,  the  tug  Ocean 
Prince  sailed  from  Oakland. 
Calif.,  with  the  barge  Oregon 
Pine  HI  in  tow.  On  board  the 
barge  were  404*  a  tons  of  news¬ 
print  for  the  Star-Bulletin  and 
350  tons  for  the  Advertiser 
The  shipment  was  due  to  arrive 
in  Honolulu  July  28. 

( As  E  &  P  went  to  press,  word 
came  that  the  Oregon  Pine  had 
arrived  in  Hilo  July  27.  It  is 
due  in  Honolulu  July  31.) 

It  would  be  barely  .soon 
enough,  for  the  Star-Bulletin, 
which  has  already  cut  its  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  by  two-thirds  down 
to  eight  pages  daily,  will  run 
out  of  newsprint  about  July  30. 
The  Advertiser  faces  the  same 
predicament  in  the  first  week  in 
August.  Its  daily  paper  aver¬ 
ages  12  to  14  pages. 

When  this  new  supply  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  newspapers'  ware 
houses,  it  will  be  enough  to  last 
the  Star-Bulletin  four  weeks 
with  normal  ojaerations.  The 
Advertiser  could  run  normally 
for  35  days. 

A  second  attempt  to  bring 
newsprint  to  Hawaii  by  barge 
hit  a  snag  last  week  at  Tacoma. 
Wash.  'Ten  tons  of  paper  for 
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the  Advertiser  and  180  tons  tor 
the  Star-Bulletin  were  loaded 
on  a  barge  when,  according  to 
reports  received  here,  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  declared  "hot  "  and  load¬ 
ing  stopped. 

While  the  Ocean  Prince  plod¬ 
ded  slowly  across  the  Pacific  to 
Hawaii,  several  weeks'  supply 
of  newsprint  for  both  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Star  Bulletin  re¬ 
mained  aboard  a  strikebound 
freighter  in  Honolulu  harbor. 

Emphasizing  its  grave  posi¬ 
tion.  the  Star-Bulletin  acted  on 
July  15  to  have  its  consignment 
released.  The  newspaper  filed 
with  the  governor's  emergency 
<upply  board  a  letter  asking 
whether  the  board  can  find  that 
newsprint  is  an  essential  com¬ 
modity  and  on  that  basis  indorse 
the  unloading  of  a  strikebound 
newsprint  shipment  as  an  es 
sentia!  to  the  community. 

'Essential  Service' 

■'The  Star  Bulletin  cites  the 
tact.  "  explained  Editor  Riley 
H.  Allen,  "that  during  World 
War  II.  newsprint  was  rated  as 
an  essential  commodity  for  Ha¬ 
waii  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  government. 

"This  was  on  the  basis  that 
adequate  and  reliable  public  in 
formation  was  an  essential  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community. 

"The  Star-Bulletin  has  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  arguing  that 
newsprint  should  be  rated  in 
priority  with  food,  medicines, 
hospital  supplies  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life.  It  specifically 
asks  that  its  request  be  consid 
ered  with  other  requests  for  pri¬ 
orities  after  the  necessaries 
mentioned. 

"It  also  emphasizes  that  its 
request  is  made  only  because 
its  newsprint  supply  is  steadily 
dwindling  and  that  unless  the 
supply  is  augmented  somehow, 
it  faces  suspension  of  publica 
tion  soon  after  July  30. 

"The  shipment  in  the  hold  of 
the  strikebound  Matson  freighter 
Hawaiian  Banker  would,  if  un¬ 
loaded  and  delivered,  enable 
the  Star-Bulletin  to  print,  though 
on  a  reduced  scale  of  pages,  for 
another  two  weeks  or  so” 

ILWU  Action 

This  first  attempt  failed  when 
the  ILWU  informed  the  gover¬ 
nor's  board  that  it  would  refuse 
to  unload  the  newsprint,  because 
if  it  did  so  it  would  "in  effect 
be  breaking  its  own  strike.” 

The  Star  Bulletin  then  made 
another  request  of  the  gover¬ 
nor's  board  to  declare  the  news¬ 
print  essential  for  inclusion  in 
relief  shipments  from  the  west 
coast. 

The  board  asked  two  ques 
tions;  1.  How  long  will  the 
suppl.v  aboard  the  barge  ( Ore¬ 
gon  Pine  III )  last?  and  2.  Who 
would  be  the  consignees  in  case 
newsprint  is  brought  in? 

The  Star-Bulletin  replied  that 
"that  is  not  our  normal  consign¬ 
ment  or  anywhere  near  it.  but 
is  the  lowest  basis  on  which  we 
can  supply  our  circulation  and 
break  even  on  our  operation." 


Plan  Newsprint  Meeting 

THE  NEWSPRINT  Association  oi  Canada  is  inviting  a 
small  group  of  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers  to  a  meeting 
with  newsprint  manufacturers  in  Quebec.  Oct.  12  to  14,  to 
discuss  supply  and  demand  problems  for  1950.  The  group 
probably  will  include  the  publishers  and  manuiacturers  and 
their  representatives  who  attended  the  previous  meetings 
in  1948  and  '47  in  Milwaukee  and  Toronto. 

Scene  oi  the  three- day  meeting  will  be  the  Chateau 
Fronienac.  The  Canadians  hope  to  present  the  results  of 
another  world  newsprint  survey  undertaken  by  the  Associo- 
tion  with  the  cooperation  of  the  overseas  representatives 
of  the  Department  oi  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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On  what  is  a  "'oare  get  by"  basi.s. 
it  would  not  exceed  a  ')>  weeks' 
supply. 

In  answer  to  the  ^-econd  ques¬ 
tion.  the  Star-Bulletin  said  that 
the  consignees  would  be  itself, 
the  .-^dverti'-er  and  the  Hilo 
Tribune  Herald,  which  are  con¬ 
signees  directly  trom  the  Powell 
River  Co..  B.  C..  mill. 

.Another  po.ssibility  of  getting 
strikebound  newsprint  off  tlie 
Hawaii  Banker  in  port  devel¬ 
oped  last  week  when  a  if>cal  fer¬ 
tilizer  firm  obtained  a  court 
order  to  .seize  the  ship  to  unload 
its  cargo  under  admiralty  law. 

Some  newsprint  is  stowed 
above  the  lertilizer  and  may 
come  out  when  unloading  be 
gins.  However,  the  court  order 
was  temporarily  stayed  when 
the  union  tiled  a  petition  in  in 
tervention. 

Jan  Jabulka.  Advertiser  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said  his  paper  is 
not  planning  any  similar  action 
to  remove  its  shipment  of  news¬ 
print  from  the  Banker,  but 
added  that  "the  situation  is  still 
deteriorating." 

In  the  meantime  last  week, 
the  Star  Bulletin  took  another 
step  to  conserve  paper,  this  time 
by  cutting  its  format  from  an 
eight  to  a  seven-column  page. 

.All  display  advertising  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  in  an  effort  to  get  as 
much  news  as  possible  into  the 
paper.  Classified  advertising  re¬ 
mains. 

L.  Porter  Dickinson.  Star- 
Bulletin  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  said  he  believes  this  elimi¬ 
nation  of  display  advertising 
will  "not  seriously  affect  the 
paper.  " 

"If  you  force  customers  into 
your  competitor's  store."  he  said, 
“some  are  bound  to  stay  there. 
We  want  to  maintain  circula¬ 
tion  at  any  cost  —  to  maintain 
circulation  leadership  in  the 
field.  This  circulation  leader¬ 
ship  will  bring  advertisers  back. 
It  has  before." 

He  said  he  expects  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  last  for  about  10  days. 


Heliirich  Starts  Firm 

Alan  B.  Helffrich,  until  re¬ 
cently  general  sales  manager  of 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  his 
own  paper>  sales  organization, 
.Alan  B.  Helffrich  Co.,  at  369 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Helffrich  started  with  Orono 
Pu.p  &  Paper  Co.,  and  has  held 
sales  posts  with  Price  Brothers, 
Eastern  Corp.,  Fraser  Industries, 
and  finally  St.  Regis.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Salesmens  Associa* 
tion  of  the  Paper  Industry. 


Judge  Orders 
Delay  in  Tax 
Levy  in  Portland 

Portland.  Ore.— Circuit  Jud^e 
James  W,  Crawford  ordered  lie 
City  of  Portland  July  25  not  to 
enforce  its  nevv  revenue-raising 
ordinances  until  .Aug.  15. 

The  ordinances  in  question 
impose  a  license  tax  of  S30  per 
year  on  newspapers  and  adver 
tising  agencies,  as  well  as  i 
cense  taxes  on  virtually  ever)- 
other  business  and  professioa  ‘ 

On  .Aug.  15  a  hearing  will  be 
held  on  whether  a  permanenl 
injunction  should  oe  issued. 

The  order  represents  a  victor) 
for  sponsors  of  three  suits  filed 
against  the  city  in  the  la.st  fe» 
days,  by  the  Portland  Retail 
Trade  bureau  group.  Portlanc 
Automobile  Dealers  and  B-as: 
ness  Brokers  of  Oregon. 

In  i.ssuing  the  temporary  re 
straining  order.  Judge  Crawford 
mildly  rebuked  the  city  for  the 
manner  in  w'hich  the  new  legis 
lation  was  enacted. 

"The  impact  of  this  somewhai 
unusual,  although  not  necessar 
ily  fatal,  method  of  municipal 
legislation,  w'ithout  embraceable 
opportunity  for  invoking  of  the 
referendum,  leaving  the  court' 
the  only  resort,  is  a  considera¬ 
tion.”  j 
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On  River  Pollution 

Portland.  Ore,  —  Five  Willa 
nette  valley  pulp  and  paper 
Hills  were  notified  July  ^  bj 
he  Oregon  Stale  Sanitary  Au 
thority  that  they  must  either 
dop  polluting  the  Willamettt 
Ftiver  with  indu.strial  waste  b; 
Dec,  31.  1951.  or  stop  operations 

Mills  affected  by  the  order  art 
he  West  Linn  and  Labanoi 
slants  of  the  Crown  Zellers 
.■orporation;  Publisher's  Pu4| 
ind  Paper  Compian.v  <  formerlj 
riawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Milh  t 
Dregon  City;  Spaulding  mj 
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iHook  School  Extended]  As  ri 

San  Bruno.  Calif. -Success  o  ^  con 
he  San  Bruno  Heralds  W  ^  ni 
ooking  school  promotion  ha  n 
aused  Herald  officials  mi’iar” 

;  an  annual  affair.  Capacity  w  | 
iences  attended  the  two^ 
chool,  arranged  by  the 
taff  headed  by  Everett  E.  Bcp 
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An  arbitration  board  this 
a-eek  gave  International  News 
Service  and  International  News 
Photo  employes  general  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  two  to 
five  dollars,  but  turned  down 
jnv  increase  in  the  minimums. 

Christopher  W  Hoey.  chair 
man  of  the  arbitration  board, 
made  clear  in  a  21-page  opinion 
that  the  general  increase  was 
smaller  than  that  recently  given 
iiv  the  United  Press  and  Acme- 
because  the  INS-INP  con 
tract  has  a  stronger  job  secur 
;t)-  clause. 

Job  Security  Costs 


-It  is  well  known  that  strict 
lob  security  provisions  have  in 
•he  face  of  a  declining  business 
-epresented  very  substantial  fi¬ 
nancial  costs  to  the  publishers. 

-In  this  case,  the  board  in 
:ts  consideration  of  the  guild's 
request  that  the  contract  con 
tain  a  provision  for  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  discharges,  except  dis¬ 
charges  to  reduce  the  force,  can 
properly  in  granting  such  re¬ 
quests.  weigh  its  effect  on  the 
■*age  demands  of  the  guild." 
the  opinion  stated. 

Other  members  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  board  were  Louis  W. 
.Ulwell.  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus  for  INS.  and  Joseph  G. 
Colangelo.  director  for  wire 
services  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Mr.  Allwell  dissented  on  the 
general  increase  award,  the  ef 
fective  date  for  retroactivity, 
.tpril  26.  and  the  arbitration-of- 
firings  provision. 

Mr.  Colangelo  dissented  on 
the  denial  of  change  in  mini- 
tnums.  and  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  size  of  the  pay 
boosts  and  the  retroactive  date 
agreeing  with  them  only  to  se¬ 
cure  a  majority 


Cites  Economic  Trend 


The  opinion  cited  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  as  one  reason 
for  holding  down  wage  in¬ 
creases. 
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"The  board's  consideration  of 
economic  conditions,  including 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
compels  the  board  to  advert  to 
tie  fact  that  no  matter  how 
sbghtly  the  cost  of  living  has 
declined  and  is  declining,  the 
general  economic  condition  is 
a^so  on  the  decline.  Substantial 


.aVr  ini  offered  in  the  publisher's 
I  onef  supports  this  conclusion. 
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INS-INP  are.  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  efficient  press  asso- 
^tion  and  news  photo  services. 
While  no  definite  evidence  of 
TO  financial  condition  of  these 
:>*rvicM  was  offered,  the  board 
js  entitled,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  best  judgment,  to  take  no¬ 
te*  of  the  fact  that  in  a  declin- 
•ttg  market,  the  income  of  these 
«r\nces  is  adversely  affected. 

As  reasonable  men.  the  board 
^  consider  reported  trends  in 
irki ,  economy  with 

«very  intelligent  mem- 
Of  the  reading  public  is  fa- 
™.|iar.  the  opinion  stated. 

*“‘l<i  was  on  stronger 
gmmid.  according  to  the  opin- 
•  tn  citing  as  a  reason  for 


higher  wages  the  comparable 
wages  in  the  industry.  Here  the 
opinion  cited  the  recent  S3  to 
S7.50  general  increases  given  by 
the  U.P.  and  Acme-NE.A.  and  a 
unilateral  10'-  increase  given 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

More  Favorable  Clause 
The  board  conceded  that  the 
job  security  provisions  by  the 
U.P.  and  Acme-NEA  contracts 
are  not  as  favorable  to  the 
guild  as  the  same  provisions  in 
the  INS  INP  contracts."  but 
agrees  that  the  guild  "should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  gains 
which  it  has  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  in  its  dealings  with  INS-INP 
on  such  matters." 

"If  the  board  decides  not  to 
increase  the  minima  at  INS 
INP  for  example,  and  should 
grant  a  general  increase,  the 
extent  to  which  the  guild  would 
be  protected  against  possible 
discharges  of  employes  at  top 
rates  and  rehiring  of  substitutes 
at  low  starting  rates  would  be 
a  factor  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  general  increase. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  relations  between 
the  guild  and  INS-INP  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  INS-INP  would  pur¬ 
sue  such  tactics.  However,  the 
board  is  entitled  to  balance  all 
the  elements  of  the  contract 
and  to  that  extent  the  argument 
of  counsel  for  INS-INP  with 
reference  to  the  possible  trad¬ 
ing'  between  the  guild  and  U.P 
and  Acme-NEA  on  the  matter 
of  job  security  clause  versus 
general  increase  is  valid.  " 
Affects  Increases 
In  awarding  a  contract  provi¬ 
sion  requiring  binding  arbitra¬ 
tion  on  disputed  discharges,  the 
board  commented; 

"In  denying  any  increase  in 
minima  the  board  also  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  contract  with  respect  to 
job  security,  otherwise  with  the 
hiring  rates  remaining  at  the 
levels  provided  in  the  contract 
made  Jan.  21.  1947.  arbitrary 
dismissals  of  employes  in  the 
top  brackets,  and  hiring  at  the 
minima,  pose  a  real  danger  to 
the  job  security  of  employes. 

"As  was  pointed  out  before, 
no  evidence  indicating  that  INS- 
INP  ever  pursued  such  a  policy 
was  introduced.  However,  the 
realistic  view  must  be  that  job 
security  is  an  element  to  be 
considered  in  deciding  questions 
connected  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  minima  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  general  wage  increase." 
said  the  board. 

Will  Cost  SIOO.OOO 
Mr.  Allwe'il  estimated  that 
the  increases  would  cost  man¬ 
agement  about  $100,000  a  year. 
Management  had  favored  in¬ 
creased  minimums  and  no  gen¬ 
eral  increases. 

The  guild  had  asked  for  a 
top  minimum  of  $130  and  gen¬ 
eral  increase.^.  Top  minimum 
now  is  $100. 

Formal  arbitration  hearings 
were  held  June  14.  15  and 

July  7. 
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Chicago  Benefits 
Total  SI  1,000.000 

The  strike  against  the  five  ma¬ 
jor  Chicago  daily  newspapers  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  cost  the  union  nearly 
$11,000,000  in  benefits  to  the 
1.500  members  of  the  Chicago 
local  since  Nov.  24,  1947. 

ITU  members  have  paid  $19.- 
826,725  in  strike  assessments 
since  1946.  Since  1944  there 
have  been  30  strikes  involving 
52  newspapers. 

From  1931  until  1946  union 
members  paid  only  $1,196,733  in 
strike  assessments,  and  $1,350,- 
610  was  paid  strikers.  Since 
1946.  more  than  $13,000,000  has 
been  paid  in  benefits. 

These  figures  are  disclosed  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  ITU  Typo 
graphical  Journal  by  Don  Hurd, 
secretary-treasurer. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
states  is  his  report: 

"It  is  inevitable  that  in  the 
number  of  strikes  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  some  of  them  now  in 
progress  that  it  may  take  a  con- 
siderab.e  period  of  time  to  con¬ 
vince  the  employer  that  it  is 
not  profitable  to  break  down  a 
union  such  as  ours  which  has 
operated  so  long  on  sound  and 
.satisfactory  principles. 

"Nevertheless,  the  fight  has  to 
be  made  to  preserve  these 
worthwhile  things  in  order  that 
the  union  continue  to  live. " 

In  his  report.  Mr.  Randolph 
lashed  at  three  local  unions  in 
San  Francisco.  Pittsburgh  and 
Akron  for  having  signed  con¬ 
tracts  regarded  as  not  in  line 
with  ITU  policies. 

The  Chicago  strike  is  in  its 
21st  month. 

Strike  Votes  on 
Wages  Sanctioned 

Los  A.ngeles — At  its  biggest 
convention  in  15  years,  at  the 
Mayfair  Hotel  here  July  18-23. 
the  International  Stereotypers 
and  Electoplaters  Union  voted 
to  authorize  its  international  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  to  issue  strike 
.sanctions  in  interim  wage  open¬ 
ings  if  in  its  judgment  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires  it. 

"This  action  was  taken."  ex¬ 
plained  President  Leo  J.  Buck- 
ley.  who  conducted  the  46th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  "because  re¬ 
cent  regional  labor  board  opin¬ 
ions  are  to  the  eFect  that  such 
action  is  legal  under  existing 
labor  laws."  He  added  that 
union  contracts  are  made  for 
two  years  and  that  employers 
now  insist  that  wage  discussions 
shall  not  be  reopened  in  that  in¬ 
terim. 

Under  the  new  interpretation 
of  regional  labor  board  opinion, 
union  negotiators  may.  however, 
reopen  the  wage  question  at  the 
end  of  one  year  if  living  costs 
are  deemed  to  have  risen  to  the 
point  where  such  action  is  in¬ 
dicated. 

The  convention  delegates  also 
voted  to  order  that  all  molds 
and  matrices  made  by  union 
members  in  commercial  plants 
bear  the  union  label. 

The  97  convention  delegates, 
hailing  from  throughout  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  500 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  North 
America,  voted  to  turn  over  to 
a  firm  of  actuaries  a  proposal 


Expectant  Fathers 
Want  a  Week  Oft 

It  s  papa  who  pays,  and  that's 
unfair,  according  to  the  male 
Newspaper  Guild  employes  of 
the  weekly  magazine.  National 
Guardian.  To  correct  the  "in¬ 
justice."  the  guild  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  a  one-week  "paternity 
leave"  in  its  contract  with  the 
publication. 

John  Weilberg.  guild  -nego¬ 
tiator.  told  E  &  P  the  request 
stemmed  from  a  member's 
"plea  for  expectant  fathers.' 
The  guildsman  said  few  news¬ 
men  could  afford  to  pay  a  nurse 
when  their  wives  returned  from 
the  hospital,  or  could  afford  to 
take  a  week  off  without  pay  to 
do  the  chores  themselves. 

Thus  far  the  Guild  hasn't 
adopted  paternity  leaves  in  its 
collective  bargaining  program. 

National  Guardian  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  T.  McManu.s. 
former  PM  writer  and  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  guild. 


for  a  retirement  plan  for  union 
members.  The  plan  is  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  delegates  to  the 
next  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  September,  1950,  and  by 
the  local  unions  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  months.  If  adopted,  it 
will  go  into  effect  January  1. 
1951. 

The  retirement  plan  will  be 
financed,  if  approved,  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  percentage  of 
salary  by  the  members,  or  by 
a  stipulated  amount  based  on 
salary  or  benefit  class. 

Joseph  L.  O'Neil,  secretary 
treasurer,  asserted  that  "the 
time  to  start  a  retirement  plan 
is  now,  when  we  have  so  many 
young  men  working  at  the 
trade.  Our  average  age  is  much 
lower  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
and  much  lower  than  it  will  be 
10  years  from  now." 

The  convention  voted  to  hold 
its  1951  meeting  in  Chicago  the 
third  week  of  September. 

Recreational  activities  includ¬ 
ed  a  dinner  at  Oakmont  Coun¬ 
try  Club  where  delegates  were 
addressed  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  These  included  Robert 
Mount,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
■Victor  Dunsmore.  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  and  Carroll 
Parcher,  Glendale  News-Press. 
Perry  Long,  official  of  the 
Bryan -Brandenburg  Photoen¬ 
graving  Co..  Los  Angeles,  was  a 
speaker. 

Springfield  Mo..  Papers 
Publish  in  Strike 

Springfield.  Mo.  —  The  strike 
of  the  Springfield  Typiographical 
Union  158.  AFL,  against  Spring- 
field  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has 
moved  into  its  third  week  with 
no  sign  of  settlement  and  no 
action  of  any  kind  between  the 
union  and  the  newspapers. 

Sixty-eight  printers  employed 
by  the  company  —  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Daily  News. 
afternoon  Leader  and  Press  and 
Sunday  News  and  Leader — left 
jobs  July  11  after  12  weeks  of 
fruitless  negotiations  over 
wages  and  hours.  The  printers 
are  asking  a  37*  2  hour  week  for 
I  Continued  on  page  39) 
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Soviets  Renew  Battle 
Against  ‘Propaganda 


Geneva.  Switzerland  —  The 
running  United  Natioins  batt.e 
between  the  Soviet  and  demo¬ 
cratic  concepts  of  press  freedom 
went  into  its  Nth  round  here 
this  week  during  the  current 
sessions  of  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (ECOSOCi. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  So¬ 
viets  recommended  that  coun¬ 
tries  adopt  legislation  and  other 
methods  to  fight  "Nazi  and  ag¬ 
eist"  propaganda,  and  that  in 
formation  organs  practicing 
"war  mongering  "  be  condemned 
by  the  UN. 

Old  Arguments 

The  arguments  cited  by  'Vas¬ 
ily  M.  Zonov  of  the  USSR  were 
familiar  to  UN  regulars  and  so 
were  those  used  to  oppose  the 
recommendations.  Karin  Azkoul 
of  Lebanon  insisted  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  propaganda  used  by 
the  Soviet  delegate  proved  that 
the  USSR,  in  using  the  words 
"Nazi  and  Fascist."  actuaUy 
meant  everything  ‘‘capitalistic  or 
democratic  in  the  usual  sense." 

After  considerable  argument, 
the  USSR  proposal  was  rejected 
by  ECOSOC.  The  Council  then 
went  ahead  to  reaffirm  unani¬ 
mously  the  principles  of  two  anti¬ 
war  propaganda  resolutions  first 
adopted  by  the  1948  Geneva 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In 
formation,  and  recommended 
that  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  study  means  of  im¬ 
plementing  the  two  resolutions. 

(  Most  of  the  press  matters  act¬ 
ed  on  by  ECOSOC  were  origi¬ 
nally  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
1948  Geneva  Conference.  They 
were  referred  to  ECOSOC  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  when 
that  body  found  itself  too  short 
of  time  to  give  them  adequate 
consideration. ) 

Other  items  referred  by  ECO¬ 
SOC  to  the  Subcommission  in¬ 
cluded  r 

•  The  question  of  drafting  an 
international  journalistic  code  of 
honor  and  the  possibility  of 
creating  an  international  tribu¬ 
nal  of  honor.  The  Subcommis¬ 
sion  was  requested  to  study  a 
Colombia  -  Peru  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  such  a  tribunal  and 
other  relevant  proposals,  to  in¬ 
vite  national  and  international 
professional  organizations  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  to  report  to  ECO¬ 
SOC  on  the  results. 

'Premature' 

(A  majority  of  members  felt 
that  it  would  be  premature  to 
call  a  world  conference  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  specific  code  of  honor, 
but  believed  that  journalists 
themselves  could  eventually  for¬ 
mulate  such  a  code. ) 

•  The  possibility  of  institut¬ 
ing  an  international  day  of 
friendship  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  in  the  press. 

•  The  fulfillment  of  tasks  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  with  international 
press  cards. 

•  The  implementation  of  a 
reslution  calling  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  governmental  and  semi- 
governmental  information  serv¬ 


ices  in  order  to  make  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  countries  other 
than  their  own.  "  The  Slav- 
state-;  oppo.scd  tran-:initting  this 
to  the  Sii!')co;Timi.';s'on  on  the 
grouiids  that  .nir-h  matters  fall 
solel.v  under  re.-:ponsibility  of 
governments. 

Hy  a  vote  of  ten  to  five,  with 
two  abstention ••.  ECOSOC  de¬ 
cided  to  withhold  action  on  a 
resolution  calling  for  attempts  to 
standardize  the  ,ibel  lews  of 
member  countries. 

Slander  Laws 

Earlier  in  the  sessions.  Jacques 
Kayser  of  France  suggested  the 
setting  up  of  an  international 
committee  of  qualified  legal  ex¬ 
perts  to  examine  existing  pro¬ 
visions  on  slander  in  different 
countries  and  possible  methods 
of  international  action  without 
interfering  with  the  sovereignty 

F.  B.  A.  Randall  of  the  United 
Kingdom  said  this  was  going 
"a  little  too  far."  'Walter 
Kotschnig  of  the  United  States 
consider^  that  the  question  of 
slander  had  relatively  little  sig¬ 
nificance  in  international  rela¬ 
tionships  and  was  primarily  a 
matter  of  national  legislation. 

The  Council  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
member  states  to  grant  to  ac¬ 
credited  journalists  free  access 
to  any  countries  where  UN  or 
specialized  agencies  meet,  and 
free  access  to  information 
sources  and  services  of  the  UN 
and  its  specialized  agencies  and 
to  meetings  open  to  the  press. 

ECOSOC  also  unanimously  in¬ 
vited  governments  to  adopt  so¬ 
cial  security  measures  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  taking  into  account  the 
standards  set  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization. 

Economic  Aid 

The  major  press  question  that 
remains  on  the  ECOSOC  agenda 
is  discussion  of  a  Subcommis¬ 
sion  proposal  requesting  aid  for 
the  development  of  information 
agencies  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

That  request  was  proposed  at 
the  last  Subcommission  meet¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Azkoul  of  Lebanon 
and  carried  over  the  obiections 
of  Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Subcommission. 

( The  Subcommission  is  a  bodv 
of  “experts"  who  act  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  not  as  representatives 
of  governments. ) 

Since  Mr.  Azkoul  is  on  the 
ECOSOC,  he  is  expected  to  plug 
for  the  request. 

But  there  are  many  pro.iects, 
including  health,  agriculture 
and  education,  that  will  vie  for 
whatever  funds  are  available  in 
the  “economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries"  pro¬ 
gram.  Willard  Thorn  told  ECO 
SOC  that  the  U.  S.  believes  the 
UN  could  effectively  spend  $25,- 
000,000  in  the  first  year. 

Because  of  this,  many  observ¬ 
ers  felt  the  aid  to  develop  in¬ 
formation  agencies  would  not  be 
forthcoming  immediately. 


Greek  Newsman,  Held 
By  U.  S.,  Wins  Bail 

-■V  4b-yeai-old  Greek  newspa¬ 
perman  held  at  Ellis  Island. 
N.  Y..  since  May  on  a  deporta¬ 
tion  warrant  charging  him  with 
naviiig  been  a  member  of  a 
pan;,  advocating  lorciblo  over- 
ihrow  of  the  government  won 
a  .S.T.OOO  bail  order  this  week. 

I'edeia’.  Judge  Lelbell  granted 
tlie  bail  lor  Feter  llarisiades. 
pending  his  decision  on  the 
ncu  spapennan'.c  request  for  a 
writ  ui  liaoeas  corpus  that 
would  set  as  cie  the  deportation 
ortier  and  allow  him  to  become 
a  citizen.  Air.  llarisiades  ad- 
rnitletl  lie  was  a  Communist 
from  19ga  to  1939. 

Randall  Gould 
Barricaded  in 
Labor  Dispute 

Sha.nchai  —  Randall  Gould, 
who  suspended  publication  of 
the  American-owned  paper,  the 
Shanghai  Ei'ening  Post  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  when  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  edit  an  independent 
paper  in  the  Communist-held 
city,  was  barricaded  in  his  of¬ 
fice  this  week  by  the  paper's 
workers. 

Locked  up  with  Mr.  Gould 
was  Charles  Miner,  negotiator 
and  representative  of  the  paper's 
owner,  C.  V.  Starr  of  New  York. 

( In  Washington,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  said  the 
two  were  being  held  without 
food,  water  or  sleep. ) 

This  was  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  flare-ups  since  Mr.  Gould  sus 
pended  publication.  The  work¬ 
ers  charged  the  newspaper 
closed  without  official  permis¬ 
sion  and  are  demanding  in¬ 
creased  pay  through  Jul.v  15  re¬ 
troactive  to  June  15,  when  the 
paper  stopped  operations.  The 
Communist  Labor  Board  has  or¬ 
dered  Mr.  Gould  to  pay  the 
wages. 

Public  Apology 

Several  weeks  ago  authorities 
ordered  Mr.  Gould  to  apologize 
publicly  to  four  workers  who 
charged  the  editor  injured  them 
in  an  attack  when  they  barged 
into  his  apartment  demanding 
wages.  He  apologized. 

Mr.  Miner  told  the  workers 
the  paper’s  funds  were  exhaust¬ 
ed.  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
negotiate  on  severance  pay.  The 
workers  refused. 

The  barricade  came  several 
days  after  Mr.  Gould  had  been 
listed  in  the  “foreign  vermin" 
category  by  the  pro-Communist 
magazine  World  Culture.  List^ 
with  him  was  R.  T.  Peyton  Grif¬ 
fin.  editor  of  the  British  North 
China  Daily  News,  which  was 
accused  of  spreading  false  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  Yangtze  River  had 
been  mined. 

Meanwhile,  the  last  remaining 
United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  office  in  Communist-held 
China  was  closed  in  Nanking. 
Earlier  the  Communists  had  or¬ 
dered  USIS  offices  in  Shanghai. 
Peiping.  Tientsin  and  Hankow  to 
stop  operations. 

Reason  given  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  is  that  the  U.  S.  has  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  The  Brit- 
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services  were 
also  shut  down,  and  on  the  same 
ground.  The  U.S.S.H.  is  the  onh 
foreign  country  now  operatim 
service  in  Communist  China.  ’ 
The  USIS  had.  among  other 
activities,  sent  daily  reports  to 
Chinese  and  Engli.-;h-language 
newspapers.  The  Voice  oi 
America  is  now  the  only  way  ia 
which  the  U.S.  government  ca* 
reach  the  people  of  Red  China. 
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Tokyo — Seventy  persons  were 
arrested  here  thi.s  week  and 
charged  with  circulating  untrue 
rumors  and  thereby  violating 
occupation  decrees  and  the  press 
code.  They  were  all  connected 
with  the  publication  of  a  wall 
newspaper  describing  attacks 
by  GI's  on  Japanese  civilians. 

Many  "wall"  newspapers- 
liandbills  and  posters  tacked  on 
walls  or  telephone  poles— have 
been  attacking  the  occupation 
force,  but  the  one  that  caused 
the  arrests  went  further  in  its 
charges  than  the  others.  The 
Eighth  Army  has  formally  de¬ 
nied  the  alleged  attacks. 


Seoul.  Korea  —  The  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea 
announced  suspension  of  all 
press  conferences  because  of  the 
recent  arrest  of  five  Korean 
newsmen.  The  five,  who  were 
covering  the  commission,  were 
charged  with  being  members  of 
the  outlawed  Communist  party 

The  commission  said  it  wanted 
to  “avoid  any  further  repercus¬ 
sions  which  might  affect  corre 
.spondents  assigned  to  cover  our 
activities.  "  and  added  that  for 
the  time  being,  only  press  re¬ 
leases  will  be  issued. 

A  commission  spokesman  told 
a  U.S.  correspondent  that  the 
decision  would  not  affect  the 
foreign  press. 


Karachi.  Pakistan  —  The 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Pa¬ 
kistan  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  has  approved  a  code  of 
honor  for  the  organizations 
membership. 

The  code  bars,  among  other 
things,  material  which  may: 
jure  the  security  or  stability  of 
the  State;  lower  the  morale  of 
the  people,  bring  into  contempt 
or  ridicule  the  administration  of 
law  or  justice:  divulge  state 
.secrets;  attack  friendly  foreign 
States  '  “fair  criticism  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  is 
sible"  t ;  defame  members  of  tne 

"TTovWes  .ISO  Ih..  PW 
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ONDON— The  House  of 
IS  was  scheduled  to  de 
/  28  on  the  report  of 
al  Commission  on  the 

a  government-sponsored 

1  urging  Commons  to  »» 
le  all  possible  action  on  W 
t  of  the  press  to  give  enw 
he  commission’s  conclusioa 
recommendations.”  . 
he  Newspaper  Proprieto- 
ociation  and  the  News(^- 
iety.  representing  Lonom 
provincial  newspapers,  mr 

:tively.  have  both 
imittees  to  consider  the  com 
sion's  recommendations. 
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U.  S.  Delegates  Win 
Victory  in  Quito 


By  Julio  Garzon 


yr  Garzon  is  editor  o/  “La 
Preti-o”  New  York,  and  is  Sec- 
reuru  of  the  Inter  -  American 
Press  Association:  Secretary  o) 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 


The  Inter-Americ.an-  Press  So¬ 
ciety.  of  which  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Aisociation  of  the 
USA.  is  a  member,  completed 
its  fifth  Inter-American  Press 
Congress  last  week  in  Ecuador. 
The  sessions  were  inaugurated 
in  Quito  on  July  11.  and  closed 
in  Guayaquil  on  July  18,  head¬ 
ing  for  New  York  City  where 
the  sixth  international  meetings 
will  be  held  in  October,  1950. 

The  selection  of  New-  York 
as  the  site  of  the  VI  Pan  Amer- 
;can  Press  Congress  in  the  fall 
af  1950  represented  a  victory 
for  the  U.  S.  delegation,  which 
successfully  opposed  the  desire 
of  a  minority  group  to  append 
a  copy  of  the  Hutchins’  report 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Fre^om  of  the  Press.  The 
U.  S.  delegation  invited  the 
Latin  American  editors  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves. 

But  the  outstanding  victory 
of  the  U.  S.  came  in  the  form  of 
a  motion  by  Farris  A.  Flint  to 
reorganize  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  on  a  volun- 
ary  membership  basis,  without 
subsidy  or  assistance  from  any 
government  or  official  source, 
and  supported  solely  by  the 
dues  of  the  members.  Hereto¬ 
fore.  it  was  stated,  the  Cuban 
Government  has  borne  an  un¬ 
equal  share  of  the  parent  organ¬ 
ization’s  overhead.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  revise  the  constitu¬ 
tion  by  January  1,  1950,  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  this  motion,  were 
Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega,  editor 
of  El  Comercio  of  Quito  and 
president  of  the  Congress,  and 
Hal  Lee  and  Farris  Flint  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation.  This  motion, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  after 
lengthy  debate  in  the  7th  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  closing  plen¬ 
ary  session,  is  designed  to  insure 
die  maintenance  of  future  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Association  on  an 
lodependent,  voluntary  basis, 
Mnsonant  with  the  historic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  completely  free 
press. 


Uneasiness  Prevoils 
four  congresses  (Mex 
M2;  Cuba.  1943;  Venezui 
tw;  Colombia,  1946)  the 
f^y  organized  national  m« 
of  the  parent  body,  plu 
number  of  unattached  news 
permen  and  representatives 
*veral  newspaper  guilds,  met 
"toadorean  capital  ami 
«  atmosphere  charged  with 
uucu  teiiseness  —  because 
in  the  history 
."'Mtings,  a  report  i 
made  to  the  gene 
^moly  on  the  sUte  of  the  fr 


Out  of  the  16  nations  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  meetings  at 
least  two-thirds  had  reason  to 
believe  that  their  respective 
countries  would  be  .-hown  up  in 
an  unl'avorab.e  light  in  tliis  re¬ 
port.  Unaccustomed  to  objec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  issues, 
these  newspapermen,  .<ome  of 
whom  obviously  had  been  dele¬ 
gated  b.v  their  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  to  defend  them  from 
any  possible  verbal  aggression, 
expected  a  report  more  in  the 
shape  of  a  mass  denunciation  of 
dictatorships  than  in  its  real 
form  of  a  presentation  of  facts 
about  acts  against  free  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  generally  known 
that  this  writer  had  drafted  the 
report  ( about  10.000  words )  and 
from  the  beginning  he  had  a 
definite  feeling  of  not  being  the 
most  popular  man  at  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Some  old  friends  were 
not  so  friendly  this  time,  and 
his  position  seemed  paradoxical. 

It  was  hinted  to  the  writer 
that  ( 1 )  any  and  all  of  his  facts 
would  be  challenged;  (2)  that 
the  fact  that  the  report  had 
been  drafted  in  a  certain  coun¬ 
try  (the  U.S.A.)  would  tend  to 
give  it  a  taint  of  bias;  (3)  that  it 
was  expected  in  all  fairness  that 
the  “good  work”  by  certain  gov¬ 
ernments  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  newspapermen  class, 
would  not  be  omitted  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  answer  was  invariably — 

( 1 )  that  it  was  the  legitimate 
right  of  any  delegate  to  rectify 
any  errors  of  fact  in  the  report: 

(2)  that  the  report  had  taken 
more  than  two  years  to  prepare, 
and  was  written  after  trips  to 
several  countries,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press: 

(3)  that  the  Committee  was  not 
concerned  with  social  legislation 
as  affecting  the  newspapermen, 
but  solely  with  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

The  difficulties  of  the  writer 
began  in  the  meetings  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  SIP 
( Sociedad  Inter-Americana  de 
Prensa)  which  was  supposed  to 
hear  the  report  before  its  pres¬ 
entation  at  the  Congress.  From 
the  outset,  the  delegate  of  Hoy, 
organ  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
party,  displayed  concern  over 
the  wording  of  the  first  lines  in 
the  preamble  to  the  report.  The 
writer  had  written:  “A  true  in¬ 
dependent  daily  must  of  neces- 
sitv  be  a  product  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Word  Chanqe  Asked 

The  Hoy  representative  made 
a  motion  that  this  wording  be 
changed  and  that  it  ought  to 
read  instead  of  “must  of  neces- 
sitv"  “has  been  of  necessity. . . .” 
The  purpose  was  obvious,  as  it 
wou’d  show  that  this  might  not 
be  the  case  at  present  nor  would 
it  be  so  in  the  future.  The  writer 
resisted  stubbornlv.  but  finallv 
agreed  to  change  the  words  to 
read  “is  of  necessity.” 
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There  were  also  times  when 
this  Cuban  delegate,  with  sup¬ 
port  from  other  members  of  the 
L.xecutive  Committee,  attempted 
to  insert  somewhere  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  a  reference  to  the  "threats 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  U.S.A.  caused  by  monopolies 
or  newspaper  chain.s."  But  this 
the  writer  refused  to  accept,  as 
he  considered  it  a  hypothetical 
question  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  realities  of  the  moment. 

The  characteristic  .American 
objectiveness  of  the  rettort  took 
the  delegation  b.v  .-urprise,  and 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Brazilian 
delegation,  made  up  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  newspaper  .gtiild  and  an 
unattached  newspaperman  <  not 
a  Brazilian  native  >  challenged 
the  veracit.v  of  the  report  on 
Argentina.  Oddly  enough,  he 
defended  the  .Argentine  part  of 
the  report  with  greater  energ.v 
than  he  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  on  Brazil  confessed 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  material 
to  warrant  a  true  and  compre 
hensive  statement  of  facts. 
Right  then  and  there  the  fate  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  So¬ 
ciety  hung  in  the  balance. 

However,  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gate  had  no  facts  to  substantiate 
his  denunciation  of  the  report 
on  Argentina.  Even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  fact  that  one  by 
one  the  delegations  of  every 
other  countr.y  mentioned  in  the 
report  admitted  the  facts  and 
even  enlarged  on  them  with  the 
explanation  “in  the  face  of  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  and 
transitory  conditions.” 

The  Venezuelan  delegation 
went  further,  and  even  added 
what  it  ca’led  “omission  of 
facts.”  stating  several  instances 
of  suppression  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  present  regime. 
This  was  more  or  less  the  case 
with  the  Guatemalan  delegation 
and  finally  the  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved.  The  Inter- 
American  Press  Society  was 
thus  saved  by  this  action.  Here 
we  can  say  a  constructive  job 
was  well  done  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

It  is  worthwhile  taking  note 
of  the  fact  that  on  July  8.  that 
is,  three  days  before  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Congress.  Panama  reestab- 
li.shed  its  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  including  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Peru  also  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  extreme  leftist  news¬ 
paperman.  expelled  some  weeks 
before  to  Mexico,  to  return  to 
Peru  just  a  few  days  before  the 
meetings  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
American  Press  Congress.  (This 
newspaperman  is  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  “1949”). 

Executives  Listed 

The  executive  board  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  Guayaquil 
on  July  18.  with  the  following 
as  its  members:  President — Car¬ 
los  Mantilla  Orteea.  editor  of 
El  Comercio  in  Quito;  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretarv — Dr.  Carlos 
Anibal  Aramilio  (Ecuador);  Sec¬ 
retarv  General — Dr.  GuiUermo 
I'lartinez  Marquez  (Cuba):  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Secretary — Gaston 
Vasconcelos  (Cuba>:  Treasurer 
— Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez 
(Cuba):  Vicepresidents  —  Hal 
Lee  (U.SA.  t.  Dr.  Abel  Ro¬ 
meo  Castillo  (Ecuador).  An¬ 
tonio  Arraiz  y  Francisco  J. 


Avila  '  Venezuela  i .  Ramon  Mar¬ 
rero  (Domenican  Republic), 
Manuel  Brana  (Cuba>. 

Panama.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Brazil  vied  for  the 
site  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Press  Congress.  The  Executive 
Committee  recommended  the 
United  States  and  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  approved  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  last  plenary  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  following  were  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gates  and  observers  at  the  5th 
Pan  American  Press  Congress: 

Floyd  B.  Miller.  Royal '  Oak 
(Mich.  I  Daily  Tribune:  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus.  Louis- 
rille  Times:  Jack  Fendell,  Inter¬ 
national  .News  Service  ( From 
Bogota  :  Jules  Dubois.  Chicago 
Tribune  'From  Buenos  Aires »: 
Jolin  Brogan  III.  King  Features 
Syndicate  (  Observer  i;  Farris  A. 
Flint,  president.  Famous  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate:  William  Car¬ 
ney.  the  iVcic  York  Times  (  Rep- 
rekmting  Mr.  Sulzberger);  Mil- 
ton  Carr.  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  (From  Lima.  Perui;  Tom 
Kerney,  general  manager.  The 
Trenton  Times:  Antonio  Car¬ 
denas.  Editors  Press  Service  and 
Reader's  Digest  (From  Bogota); 
Dr.  Pedro  Traubner,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  (Quito  cor¬ 
respondent);  Julio  Garzon,  edi¬ 
tor,  La  Prensa,  New  York;  Hal 
Lee.  executive  editor,  The  Pan 
American,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delega¬ 
tion  and  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Congress. 

Tom  Wallace  was  named  hon¬ 
orary  president. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  (barney  and 
Mrs.  Cardenas  accompanied 
their  husbands. 

Press  Freedom  Study 

The  Press  Freedom  report, 
which  the  Congress  approvd  ’in 
its  general  lines,”  included  in¬ 
formation  that: 

Argentina's  independent  dail¬ 
ies  have  suffered  various  diffi¬ 
culties,  including  pressure  and 
violence,  during  the  past  10 
years.  Without  direct  censor¬ 
ship,  indirect  methods  are  used 
to  impede  press  freedom. 

Chile’s  unlimited  press  free¬ 
dom  has  lately  suffered  the 
consequences  of  unrest  and  some 
papers  have  been  suspended. 

Guatemala  set  up  censorship 
on  outgoing  dispatches  in  April, 
1947.  Its  press  law  provides 
punishment  for  the  spread  of 
news  considered  harmful  to  the 
nation. 

Cuba  respects  press  freedom 
in  that  political  ideas  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  extreme 
left  are  widely  published,  but  a 
radio  station  and  a  newspaper 
have  been  closed. 

Brazil  has  had  repeated  sus¬ 
pensions  of  organs  of  opinion 
since  the  Communist  party  was 
outlawed. 

Costa  Rica  clo.sed  and  seized 
the  newspaper  Tribuna,  property 
of  Former  President  Guaria.  But 
Diario,  closed  under  the  preced¬ 
ing  regime,  was  reopened. 

Haiti  has  press  freedom  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  but  L’Action  was 
closed  on  three  occasions  and 
remains  suspended. 

El  Salvador  has  had  press  cen¬ 
sorship  since  1946. 

Nicaragua  has  censorship  of 
outgoing  news. 

Honduras,  which  had  virtually 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Some’  of  Censorship 
Is  Laid  to  Press 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Easton.  Pa. — While  condemn¬ 
ing  censorship  and  news  sup 
pression  by  public  orticial.s.  two 
speakers  at  a  regional  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  Ju.y 
26  declared,  however,  that  some 
of  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to 
the  newspapers'  own  doorsteps. 
Hugh  Wagnon.  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Easton  Express. 
said  the  closing  up  of  news 
sources  in  some  cases  is  due  to 
mistrust  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  only  through  constancy 
to  the  ideal  of  truth  in  the  news 
and  education  of  the  public  to 
the  right  to  know. 

William  D.  Reimert.  managing 
editor  of  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle,  said  the  alert  editor 
should  be  concerned  with  closed 
news  sources  but  should  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  it's  the  newspaper's 
fault. 

Print  Lab  Tour 

Thirty-.seven  publishers  and 
executives  including  guests  from 
New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  the 
Northampton  Country  Club.  J.  L 
Stackhouse,  president  and  pub 
lisher  of  the  Easton  Express,  was 
in  charge.  The  visitors  toured 
the  Express  plant  and  the  new 
research  laboratory  of  the 
ANPA.  This  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lishers'  group  to  see  the  lab.  Mr. 
Stackhouse  is  a  member  of  the 
ANPA’s  mechanical  committee. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of 
"Closed  News  Sources  and  Ekii- 
torial  and  Newsroom  Responsi¬ 
bility,”  Mr.  Wagnon  said: 

“I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
newspaper  should  be  first  of  all 
to  make  sure  that  no  fair  blame 
can  be  placed  upon  it.  We  are 
self-critical  at  some  of  these 
meetings  but  sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  we  set  up  straw  men  and 
then  belt  them  around  with 
great  vigor  and  self-pride  and 
wind  UD  with  a  conclusion  some¬ 
what  along  this  line: 

‘‘  ‘Some  newspapers  are  guilty 
of  misconduct,  but  not  us.  those 
are  just  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.' 

‘‘Accuracy  demands  the  best 
efforts  of  every  newspaperman 
all  the  time  and  there  should  be 
quick  and  willing  correction  of 
errors  when  they  occur.  The 
newspaper,  having  won  great  au- 
thorit.v  and  cower,  shou’d  be 
generous:  it  should  be  magnani¬ 
mous;  it  should  be  honest. 

‘‘Most  of  us  have  an  uneasy- 
feeling  when  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot  and  we  are  being  re¬ 
ported.  We  are  uneasy  because 
we  fear  inaccuracy,  misquota¬ 
tion.  and  misinterpretation 
Police  Case  Cited 

‘We  should  recognize  that 
news  sources  have  the  same  mis¬ 
trust.” 

Mr.  Wagnon  cited  the  recent 
case  of  police  in  Cheltenham 
Township  withholding  news  of  a 
country  club  brawl  as  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  at  censorship.  He  added : 

"Newspapers  have  always  had 


the  problem  of  getting  the  news 
from  reluctant  sources  1  say 
we  will  aUvays  have  it.  The  way 
to  meet  the  problem  is  by  the 
best  reporting  we  can  muster, 
by  encouraging  real  digging  for 
facts." 

Mr  Wagnon  developed  the 
thought  that  newspapers  have 
not  done  a  good  enough  educa¬ 
tional  job  with  public  ollicials 
on  the  importance  of  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  information. 

Mr.  Reimert  said : 

"Closed  news  sources  may. 
generally  speaking,  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  three  causes: 

"1.  Perversity  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  and  fear  of  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  some  of  the 
things  they  plan  to  do  before 
they  are  actually  accomplished 
or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  cover 
up  unethical  transactions. 

2.  Perversity  on  the  part  of 
some  newspaper  editors  who  dis¬ 
tort  the  news  to  serve  their  own 
purposes,  political  and  other¬ 
wise. 

"3.  Poor  public  relations  be 
tween  the  reporter  assigned  to  a 
given  source  and  the  source  it¬ 
self. 

Fault  of  Newspapers 

"In  some  20  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  editing.  I  have  run  across 
my  quota  of  closed  news  sources. 
In  about  30' «  of  these  cases,  the 
fault  was  traced  right  to  our 
own  door. 

"Perhaps  we  had  gone  ofl  half- 
cocked  €^ditoriall.v  with  unwar¬ 
ranted  criticism  th-<t  killed  a 
project,  which  if  we  liad  known 
what  it  was  all  about,  should  not 
have  been  killed. 

"Perhaps  the  reoorter  on  the 
beat  had  been  playing  his  own 
little  brand  of  politics  in  his 
stories  and  this  had  not  been 
detected  b.v  the  desk. 

"Perhaps  another  reporter 
had.  because  of  pe'-sonalities  in¬ 
volved.  failed  to  play  square  in 
his  news  report. 

‘"Perhaps  a  series  of  confi¬ 
dences  had  been  broken. 

"In  these  instances  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  corrected  either  by  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  re¬ 
porter.  by  changing  h*m  to  an¬ 
other  beat  or  bv  the  editor's 
meeting  personally  with  the  of 
ficials  involved. 

"Having  determined  the  whv 
of  the  closed  news  source,  it 
then  becomes  the  function  of  the 
editor  to  pry  it  open  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

"Actually,  no  news  source  is 
completely  closed,  if  the  editor 
and  reporter  are  wilfing  to  go 
to  the  neces.sary  trouble  and  if 
they  have  cultivated  the  right 
kind  of  news  sources  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Speaking  on  "How  To  Meet 
Rising  Costs."  Rolland  Adams, 
general  manager  of  the  Bethle 
hem  Globe-Times,  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  solved  partly  by  bet¬ 
ter  bookkeeping. 

He  said  bookkeeping  machines 
were  a  great  asset  in  cutting 
down  costs  at  his  newsoaner. 
The  equipment,  he  added,  has 


made  necessary  the  employment 
of  only  two  bookkeepers,  one 
of  w"hom  also  had  time  to  lay  out 
advertisements  in  the  paper. 
Operators  of  the  machines,  he 
said,  can  be  trained  in  a  week's 
time. 

Central  buying  was  another 
method  suggested  b.v  Mr.  Adams. 

Harrison  H.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Record  and 
Times-Leader-News.  sa  d  fringe 
payments  to  union  members 
were  a  serious  drain  on  publish¬ 
ers'  finances.  Such  payments  in 
his  newspaper,  he  said,  now- 
amounts  to  36  cents  an  hour 
'Slowdowns'  Cited 

He  said  costs  can  be  cut  down 
by  eliminating  "unconscious 
slowdowns"  through  better  re.a- 
tions  with  individual  employes, 
appealing  to  their  sense  of  pride, 
evaluating  their  work  properly 
and  giving  them  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  and  a  "sense  of  belong¬ 
ing.” 

Donald  P  Miller,  executive 
vice-president.  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle.  told  the  conference 
that  weekly  billing  has  helped 
cut  down  costs  and  bad  debts. 
He  said  a  S'i  cash  discount  is 
allowed  and  most  accounts  make 
prompt  payments. 

John  F.  Wohlers,  advertising 
director.  Easton  Express,  said 
there  was  a  need  for  better 
training  of  salesmen:  and  Merle 
C.  Ostrom.  general  manager. 
Stroudsburg  Dailu  Record,  cited 
success  with  a  new  bonus  plan 
for  display  salesmen. 

John  T.  McGuire,  circulation 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Norristown  Times  Herald  .said 
circulation  can  be  increased 
wdthout  costly  premiums  and 
drives  through  wel.-planned  pro 
motional  activities  which  can  be 
kept  at  a  low  cost  through  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel. 

William  N.  Hardv.  manager  of 
the  PNPA.  advocated  that  news¬ 
papers  should  have  more  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  training  of  ap 
prentices  because  th»  average 
age  of  printers  in  Pennsylvania 
is  increasing  at  an  “alarming 
rate.”  He  cited  a  current  short¬ 
age  of  journeymen  in  Pennsyl 
vania  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
rising  costs  because  of  overtime 
payments. 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers.  said  publishers  should 
have  a  set  plan  of  progression 
for  apprentices  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  shortage  and 
cutting  dow'n  costs. 

Mr.  Hardy  announced  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  the  PN’^A's  25th 
annual  convention  in  Harrisburg 
Oct.  7-8.  He  said  the  as.socia 
tion  now  has  285  m-^mbers. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  head  of  the 
lab.  conducted  the  tour  of  the 
unit. 

Half  of  the  equipment  as¬ 
signed  to  the  lab  is  now  in  place 
and  a  staff  of  four  persons  is 
now  working  on  experiments. 

Mr.  Prince's  assistants  are 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  a  mechanical 
engineer;  Frank  Stanczak.  a 
chemist:  and_Mrs.  Henrietta  A1- 
bus.  secretary  and  laboratory 
technician. 

In  operation  are  a  shop,  a 
chemical  lab.  and  a  temperature 
and  humidity  control  room. 

The  unit  moved  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  a  new  building  on 
South  Third  St.  here  on  April 


'Hometowneis' 
Boosted  /or  Ads 

W.ASHINCTON  —  The  hometor 
newspaper  is  the  best  adverti; 
ing  medium  and  should  be  givr 
a  large  share  of  the  S2.000  00ii 
appropriation  voted  by  Co'-- 
gress  to  continue  the  recruit 
ment  campaign.  Rep.  Carl  T 
Curtis  of  Nebraska,  contends 

Gardner  Advertising  Ageiicv 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  has  the  ac¬ 
count.  and  Rep.  Curtis  has  ad 
monished  both  the  agency  and 
the  military  establishment:  "l 
am  sure  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  majority  who  supported  thi( 
appropriation  that  a  just  and 
fair  share  of  this  advertising 
be  given  to  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper. 

"It  possesses  a  permanency 
factor  that  no  other  advertising 
has.  It  is  the  advertising  me¬ 
dium  that  receives  the  abiding 
attention  of  most  people  and 
does  the  most  good." 

27.  Full  operation  of  the  lab  is 
not  expected  until  the  fall.  Some 
experiments,  however,  already 
have  been  conducted  with  mats 

Out-of-state  guests  at  the 
meeting  were  Hugh  Boyd,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  New  Brunsu’iclo 
I  N.  J.  I  Home  News:  E.  W.  He!-  ‘ 
ler,  managing  editor,  Marshfield 
(  Wis.  I  News-Herald,  and  Joseph 
H.  Snyder,  chief  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Associated 
press. 

Regional  Meeting 
In  Milton,  Pa. 

Milton,  Pa.  —  Frederick  Has¬ 
tings.  editor  of  the  Milton 
Standard,  told  a  regional  con 
ference  of  members  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  here  July  25  he  has 
discontinued  Saturday  editions 
for  a  six-week  period  during  the 
summer  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
1'-;  of  monthly  subscriptions. 

He  told  17  publishers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  newspapers  in  cen 
tral  Pennsylvania  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  cut  down  costs 
through  a  five-day-work-week 
'The  subscription  rate  of  80 
cents  a  month  remained  the 
same  and  there  were  few  com¬ 
plaints,  said  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  Standard  has  eliminated 
Saturday  editions  from  July  11 
to  Aug.  20. 

John  E.  Person,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Williamsport 
Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin,  said 
smaller-city  dailies  can  develop 
more  national  linage  through  co¬ 
operation  with  local  wholesalers 
jobbers  and  distributors  of  na¬ 
tional  products. 

Bernard  J.  Smith,  publisher  o. 
the  Renovo  Record,  said  news¬ 
papers  shou’d  educate  public  of¬ 
ficials  on  their  obligations  o: 
making  available  to  newspa[«r- 
all  matters  of  public  interest 

He  also  urged  editors  to  use 
stories  of  local  conditions  as  > 
supplement  to  national  economic 
news,  because  the  national  anc 
local  picture  is  not  always  tne 

Robert  E.  Malick.  publisher  “• 
the  Shamokin  News-Dispatd 
and  president  of  the  association 
and  Theodore  A.  SerriH.  asw 

c  i  a  t  e  manager,  represent  i 

PNPA  at  the  meeting. 
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Times-Herald 
Policy  'Citadel' 
Says  Tribune 

Chicago  —  Purchase  of  the 
Woshington  Times-Herald  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (  E  &  P,  July 
23.  p.  5)  was  dictated  by  a  dc 
sire  to  assure  that  Joseph 
Medill  s  principles  of  American¬ 
ism  wi'-l  “continue  to  be  spoken 
where  they  are  needed  most." 
the  Tribune  said  in  an  editorial 
July  23. 

“(Some)  of  our  friends."  de¬ 
clared  the  Tribune,  “have  in¬ 
quired  why.  with  the  political 
dice  loaded  so  malignantly 
against  any  new  enterprise,  we 
have  taken  this  venture.  These 
are  our  reasons. 

Medill's  Principles 

"Although  there  has  been  no 
corporate  connection  until  now. 
the  Times-Herald  has  been  in 
its  principles  an  offshoot  of  the 
Tribune,  as  is  our  sister  news¬ 
paper.  the  New  York  News. 
The  principles  are  those  of  un¬ 
compromising  Americanism  laid 
down  by  Joseph  Medill  and  fol¬ 
lowed  ever  since  by  this  news¬ 
paper.  Their  application  in 
Washington  )  under  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Patterson)  won  the  Times 
Herald  the_  largest  circulation  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Our  pur¬ 
chase  is  deigned  to  assure  that 
t.iey  continue  to  be  spoken 
they  are  needed  most. 

"The  Senate’s  fatal  ratification 
of  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
leaves  us  no  illusions.  We  have 
an  outpost  of  American  princi- 
mes,  but  one  better  provisioned, 
better  sited,  and  no  less  valiant¬ 
ly  defended,  we  hope,  than 
Wung  George  Washington’s  Fort 
Necessity.  As  the  folly  of  the 
^rse  to  which  the  nation  has 
been  committed  becomes  appar¬ 
ent.  we  expect  it  to  become  a 


citadel  from  which  the  nation’s 
integrity  and  prosperity  will  be 
recovered." 

Washington  —  Marking  the 
first  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  M.  Patterson’s  death.  July 
24.  the  Washington  Times-Her 
aid.  which  had  been  sold  a  few 
days  ear.ier  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  (E  &  P.  July  23.  p.  5).  said: 

“Essentially,  nothing  changes, 
as  a  result  of  this  change.  Un¬ 
der  Mrs.  Patterson’s  direction, 
the  Times-Herald  became  that 
which  it  is.  today. 

"The  light  she  was  guided  by. 
and  that  guides  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Neu’  York 
Daily  News,  our  fellow  publica¬ 
tions.  was  lit  somewhat  more 
than  100  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Medill.  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson.  of  her  late  brother.  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  founder  of 
the  News,  and  of  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  their  cousin,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Tribune  and  presi 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company.  ” 

That  light,  the  paper  contin¬ 
ued.  was  an  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  Medill.  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Oct.  3, 
1861.  five  months  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War.  Titled 
"The  Duty  of  Newspapers.  ”  the 
editorial  was  reprinted  by  Mrs. 
Patterson  March  31.  1942.  and 
appeared  again  in  the  Times- 
Herald  last  Sunday,  with  the 
statement:  "We  know  nothing 
better  expresses  the  convictions 
which  have  influenced  the 
Times-Herald  all  of  its  days  thus 
far.  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 
■ 

Cleary  to  N.  Y. 

Jon  Cleary,  Australian  news 
man  and  novelist,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Australian  News  and 
Information  Bureau  in  New 
York.  Winner  of  a  $3,200  prize 
from  the  Sydney  Herald  for  his 
novel,  “You  Can’t  See  Round 
Corners,  ”  Mr.  Cleary  was  in  the 
Bureau’s  London  office. 


Fort  Industry 
Buys  Daily  in 
Coral  Gables 

Purchase  of  the  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Riviera  -  Times  by  the 
Fort  Industry  Co.,  was  reported 
this  week  in  a  joint  statement 
by  George  B.  Storer.  president 
of  Fort  Industry  Co.,  and  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Harum,  editor  and  pub 
lisher  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Storer  is  also  president  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Florida 
Sun.  Fort  Industry  Co.  operate.s 
seven  radio  stations  and  three 
television  stations. 

The  statement  said  Mr.  Harum 
would  continue  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  daily.  The  pa¬ 
per  began  as  a  weekl.v  in  192(i 
and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Harum 
in  1941.  Two  years  ago  he 
changed  it  to  a  dail.v. 

.Abe  Dembinsky  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  his  half  interest 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Independent  Publishing  Co.  to 
his  partner,  Frank  D.  McKay. 
The  company  publishes  the 
Michigan  Times,  a  statewide 
weekly.  Recently,  the  company 
absorbed  the  Michigan  Chroni¬ 
cle.  another  weekly. 

Garry  A.  Willard  has  resigned 
as  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Danville  ( 'Va. )  Commercial 
Appeal,  a  semi-weekly,  after 
selling  his  interest  to  Watt  Miles. 
Mr.  Miles,  editor  and  founder 
of  the  paper,  is  now  majorit.v 
stockholder.  The  corporation 
also  operates  under  lease  the 
Pittsylvania  Tribune  at  Chat¬ 
ham.  Va. 

O 

Harry  A.  Belyea  Co..  New 
England  public  relations  coun¬ 
selor.  has  bought  the  Beacon,  a 
weekly  serving  Acton  and  May 


Same  Idea, 

Same  Cartoon 

Akron.  O.  —  Two  cartoonists, 
miles  apart,  had  the  same  idea 
on  the  same  day  and  provided 
a  coincidence  in  newspaper  car¬ 
tooning. 

Resignation  of  Hugh  Scott  as 
national  chairman  of  the  Re 
publican  party  found  both  Ar¬ 
thur  Pointer  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Ned  White  of  the 
Akron  Beacon- Journal  drawing 
an  elephant  that  was  falling 
apart  in  the  middle  and  letting 
the  rider.  Mr.  Scott,  drop  to  the 
ground  with  a  bang. 

And.  coincidentally,  both  the 
Free  Press  and  the  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  are  Knight  Newspapers. 


nard.  Mass.  The  new  owners 
state  a  complete  new  format  will 
be  institute  and  the  paper  will 
offer  split  runs  for  ad  copy¬ 
testing:  only  a  handful  of  week¬ 
lies  offer  such  facilities. 


John  P.  Adams,  son  of  the 
late  Herbert  L.  Adams,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Belleville  (  Wis. )  Rec 
ord,  has  purchased  the  paper 
from  his  mother  and  has  become 
editor  and  publisher.  Mrs. 
Adams  had  been  publisher  since 
her  husband  s  death  in  1945 


New  Plant 

Cambridge.  Mass. — The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Sun  Publishing  Co.  has 
moved  into  its  newly-organized 
plant  at  620  Massachusetts  Ave¬ 
nue  here.  Previously  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Cambridge  Chronicle 
Sun  and  the  Somerville  Journal 
Press,  has  been  done  in  job 
shops.  The  Chronicle  Sun. 
w'ith  a  circulation  of  some  22.- 
000,  is  one  of  the  largest  week- 
'ies  in  the  East, 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Film  Festival  Plan 
Calls  for  Big  Ad  Hikes 


A  Fall  Film  Festival  calling 
for  doubled  advertising  budgets 
by  motion  picture  producers 
and  distributors  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Gael  Sullivan,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Theater 
Owners  of  America  and  former 
vicechairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Sullivan  sent  a  12-page 
brochure  outlining  his  plan  for 
better  box  office  to  641  individ¬ 
uals.  including  publishers  and 
motion  picture  industry  leaders 
in  production,  distribution  and 
exhibition.  He  said  he  was  pre¬ 
senting  his  plan  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  not  as  representative 
of  TOA. 

The  plan  was  the  result,  how¬ 
ever.  of  extensive  field  trips  he 
made  throughout  the  country 
for  TOA.  Mr.  Sullivan  added. 

'No  Time  for  Jitters' 

"This  is  no  time  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  to  get  the 
jitters."  the  report  says.  "This 
is  the  time  for  planning,  produc¬ 
tion  and  promotion." 

"We  know  the  formula — it’s 
as  simple  to  state  as  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  achieve.  Better  product, 
plus  better  exploitation,  plus 
better  theaters  equals  better  box 
office."  states  the  report. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proposes  that  the 
month  of  October  be  set  up  as 
a  gala  festival  period  during 
which  time  the  motion  picture 
industry  “on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  the  backing  of  intense  ex¬ 
ploitation  will  win  millions  of 
new  and  re-establish  millions  of 
old  friends  for  our  product." 

His  six-point  plan  includes  the 
following: 

"Exhibitors  will  take  liberal 
space  in  newspapers  beginning 
in  September,  heralding  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  motion 
pictures  and  that  the  Fall  Film 
Festival  is  overwhelming  proof 
of  our  industry's  capacity  to  do 
great  and  human  things. 

"During  the  period  of  the 
Festival  itself,  producers  and 
distributors  are  asked  to  double 
their  normal  monthly  advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  using  half  of  the  ex¬ 
pended  amount  for  local  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  shared  by  local 
exhibitors  showing  the  pictures." 

Reaction  to  Plan 

While  film  producers  were 
slow  to  react,  exhibitors  were 
giving  the  plan  wide  approval, 
and  one  suggested  the  festival 
period  be  extended  from  30 
days  to  60.  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
he  had  received  more  than  50 
letters  approving  tjie  plan  from 
exhibitors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try 

He  also  received  a  letter  com¬ 
mending  the  plan  from  Tom 
Clark,  U.  S.  Attorney  General, 
who  wrote: 

"So  informative  and  construc¬ 
tive  is  your  analysis  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  in  this  field 
and  so  practical  are  your  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement, 
that  I  spent,  or  should  say  in¬ 


vested.  ten  minutes  in  reading 
it.  for  I  went  through  it  twice. 
May  I  commend  you  for  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  " 

Only  indication  of  distributor 
backing  thus  far  came  from  An 
drew  W.  Smith.  Jr.,  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  sales  chief,  who  told 
Mr.  Sullivan  he  would  be  happy 
to  serve  on  a  co  ordinating  com¬ 
mittee  to  put  the  plan  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

Paramount  Undecided 

Max  Youngstein,  Paramount 
Pictures  national  advertising 
publicity  head,  also  agreed  in¬ 
formally  to  serve,  but  told  E  &  P 
his  studio  had  not  yet  made  any 
decisions  on  the  plan. 

The  Festival  plans  call  for 
each  of  the  five  major  studios 
to  release  two  of  their  top  pro¬ 
ductions  during  the  month,  with 
double  the  number  of  prints  of 
each  feature  being  made  avail¬ 
able. 

Because  of  the  involved  job 
of  preparation  and  co-ordination 
that  would  be  involved,  indus¬ 
try  leaders  privately  expressed 
the  opinion  that  October  was  too 
optimistic  a  date.  Mid-winter, 
they  said,  would  be  a  more 
likely  time  for  the  Festival. 

'Bold,  Vigorous' 

Los  A.vgeles — “Bold  and  Vig¬ 
orous"  use  of  advertising  by 
business,  to  hasten  a  successful 
economic  readjustment.  was 
urged  here  last  week  by 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Mr.  Gamble  directed  attention 
to  the  program  for  economic  re¬ 
adjustment  issued  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.. 
which  recommended  that  busi¬ 
ness  "increase  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  to  stimulate  more 
business  and  greater  employ¬ 
ment." 

"This  is  sound  advice  from 
the  Chamber."  he  said,  "and  it 
is  advice  that  many  business 
men  evidently  need. 

Index  at  Standstill 

"In  recent  months,  while  the 
buyer's  market  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  coming  in.  there  has  been 
no  significant  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  activity.  The  advertising 
index  stands  just  about  where  it 
stood  a  year  ago. 

"This  means  that  advertising 
expenditures  are  still  running 
only  about  2^'<  of  national  in¬ 
come.  as  compared  to  a  3% 
average  ratio  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

"It  is  true  that  advertising 
costs  have  advanced  less  than 
other  costs  so  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  actually  buys  more. 
However,  over  the  years,  3% 
has  been  the  amount  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  devote  to  advertising 
in  order  to  move  our  goods  and 
services 

"In  relation  to  our  selling  job 
today,  advertising  is  being  used 
at  only  two  thirds  the  pre-war 


To  Consider  ANAN 
Dissolution 

The  stockholders  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  special  stock¬ 
holders'  meeting  Aug.  23  will 
consider  a  recommendation 
for  dissolution  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  stock'nolders  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  "at  the  conclusion 
of  an  all-day  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  on  July  7  a 
resolution  was  passed  recom¬ 
mending  that  this  company 
should  be  dissolved."  If  this 
recommendation  is  approved 
by  the  stockholders  "then  the 
committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose  will  present  to  the 
stockholders  at  the  same 
meeting  a  plan  for  dissolving 
this  company." 


power.  It  is  high  time  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  step  on  the  accelerator. 

"Advertising  was  made  for  a 
buyer’s  market.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  dynamic  activities  which 
persuade  buyers  to  buy — along 
with  personal  selling,  promotion 
and  display.  But  advertising  is 
unique  because  it  is  the  counter¬ 
part  in  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  production. 

“Advertising  multiplies  selling 
messages  and  appeals.  Hence, 
advertising  has  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  moving  goods 
fast  enough  and  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  keep  our  factories 
running  and  our  employment  at 
a  high  level.” 

To  emphasize  that  “advertis¬ 
ing  multiplies  selling  messages 
and  appeals,”  Mr.  Gamble  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles  daily  news¬ 
papers  reaches  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  well  over  1,600.000. 

"Think  what  a  selling  vehicle 
this  offers  your  local  business 
firms,”  he  said.  "Your  news¬ 
papers.  and  your  many  other 
fine  local  advertising  media, 
might  well  be  used  intensively 
by  business  firms,  starting  now, 
to  reach  the  great  potential 
market  that  you  have  here. 

Institutional  Advertising 

Mr.  Gamble  also  urged  wider 
use  of  institutional  advertising 
to  win  better  understanding  for 
companies  as  “corporate  person¬ 
alities.” 

"Today  only  one  out  of  every 
ten  adults  in  the  country  is  a 
corporation  stockholder,”  he 
said.  "What  would  give  the 
American  people  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  economic 
system  than  to  have  more  of  a 
share  in  business  themselves? 
Here,  in  the  assets  of  the  people 
is  a  vast  reservoir  to  finance  an 
expanding  econdmy. 

“I  suggest  that  companies 
should  now  devote  more  effort 
to  winning  public  confidence 
and  attracting  public  capital. 
Product  advertising  can  help: 
we  know  how  it  enhances  the 
value  of  a  company’s  'good  will.’ 
But  surely  this  could  be 
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hastened  with  specialized  cam¬ 
paigns." 

Better  or  Verse 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  have  k 
unearthed  a  100-year-old  poem 
from  England’s  archives  and  are 
distributing  it  in  leaflet  form  for 
the  edification  of  the  modern 
business  man. 

It  goes  like  this: 

"When  trade  grew  slack  and 
bil’is  came  due.  the  merchant's 
face  grew  long  and  blue.  KQs 
dreams  were  troubled  through 
the  night  with  sheriffs,  bailifs 
(cq)  jul  in  sight.  At  last  his 
wife  unto  him  said;  'Arise, 
good  man;  get  out  of  bed,  and 
take  your  paper,  ink  and  pen 
and  say  these  words  unto  all 
men:  'These  goods  I  wish  to  f 
sell  to  you  and  to  your  wives 
and  daughters,  too.  The  prices 
are  so  very  low  that  all  will 
buy  before  they  go.’  ’’  He  did 
as  his  good  wife  advised  and  in 
the  paper  advertised.  Crowds 
came  and  bought  of  all  he  had 
his  bills  were  paid;  his  dreams 
were  glad.  And  he  will  tell  you 
to  this  day,  how  well  did  Deal¬ 
ers’  Ads  repay.” 

The  author,  of  course,  is  that 
celebrated  master  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  art.  Anon.  The  papers  add 
some  clever  sketches  to  pep 
it  up. 


Canada's  Problems 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  The  Associa 
tion  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
has  issued  a  brochure  showing 
how  Canadian  companies,  and 
especially  branches  of  American 
companies,  can  promote  better 
understanding  in  the  United 
States  of  Canada’s  economic 
problems. 

Use  of  newspapers  for  inter¬ 
views,  features  and  advertising 
of  Canada’s  need  to  sell  more  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to 
buy  more  United  States  goods 
is  featured  in  the  brochure.  It 
discusses  in  detail  why  Canada 
has  had  to  curtail  purchases  in 
the  U.  S.  because  of  a  world¬ 
wide  shortage  of  U.  S.  dollars, 
which  Canada  formerly  obtained 
by  selling  much  of  her  raw 
materials  and  merchandise  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

ACA  is  launching  a  campaign 
to  promote  U.  S.  understanding 
of  the  Canadian  economic  prob¬ 
lem. 


Christmas  Ideas 

Forty-nine  successful  ideas  for 
promoting  Christmas  business 
are  included  in  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  just  issued  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

In  addition  to  reproduction  of 
Christmas  ads  gathered  from 
stores  whose  Yuletide  promo¬ 
tions  are  considered  outstanding, 
the  publication  includes  data  on 
develcoing  a  Christmas  plso- 
and  a  compilation  of 
merchandise  items  which  leM 
themselves  to  successful  Christ- 


s  business. 

Ipecial  sections  are  devoted  to 
:hristmas  check  list  for  sell^ 
departments  and  include 
ormation  on  internal  l®y®V  ■ 
)licity,  display, 

nverall  store 
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Record  -  breaking  crowds  attended  the  Cleveland  Indians  baseball  games.  The  thousands 
of  automobiles  parked  here  represent  just>a  portion  of  the  tremendous  number  of  auto- 


SryLt 

f  ■ 

ical 

end 

•ist- 


mobile  owners  in  this  area.  Cars  will  sell  where  cars  have  sold  before . . .  and  statistics 
prove  that  new  car  sales  actually  parallel  Plain  Dealer  readership.  That's  why  year 


after  year,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  maintains  its  high  record  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 


ing  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  nation  for  passenger  car  advertising  lineage! 


ude 


£  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. .  •  Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Crtsmtr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Breyer  Ice  Cream  More  CompKiigns 

Brkyer  Ice  Cream  Co.  haj;  Chicago  —  Cooperative  news- 
expanded  its  regular  newspaper  paper  advertising  by  local  deal¬ 
advertising  by  adding  90  news-  ers  has  opened  a  full-scale  sum- 
papers  in  medium-size  and  small  "ler  selling  campaign  by  Hot- 
communities  in  eight  states.  point.  Inc..^  under  the  theme. 

This  added  promotion  consists  “Boy  Now.’ 
of  400  and  200-line  copy— one  A  million  dollar  campaign  m- 

ad  each  week  for  eight  weeks —  troducing  Amm-l-Dent  tooth- 
a  total  of  2,400  lines.  The  eight  has  been  started  by  Block 

states  covered  are  Pennsylvania.  Drug  Co.  Full  page  ads.  planned 
New  York.  Connecticut.  New  for  a  six  week  period,  are  being 
Jersey.  Delaware  Maryland,  used  in  22.1  newspapers,  along 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  plus  with  spreads  in  magazines  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  radio  time. 

These  90  papers  are  in  addi-  Tf'.e  winter  sports  con^mittee 


tion  to  the  87  new'spapers  on  of  the  West  Michigan  Tourist 

and  Resort  Association  will  meet 
at  Cadillac  Sept.  8  to  make  plans 
for  a  new’spaper  schedule. 
Among  proposals  to  be  consid- 


the  regular  Breyer  schedule. 

Emerson  Radio 


Emerson  Radio  and  Phono-  ered  is  a  joint  campaign  to  ad- 
graph  Corp.  announced  this  vertise  all  winter  sports  sec- 
week  the  largest  national  ad-  tions  of  the  region, 
vertising  campaign  in  its  his-  Lambert  Pharmaca!  Co.,  mak- 
tory.  The  first  in  a  series  of  full  er  of  Listerine.  is  using  the 
page  daily  newspaper  ads  on  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
the  new  1950  television  line,  to  Chronicle  as  a  testing  ground 
appear  in  32  markets,  will  for  color  advertising  in  news- 
break  in  Chicago  July  31.  papers. 

In  addition,  full  pages  in  Sun-  Decca  Records  is  using  co 
day  rotogravure  sections  will  be  operative  newspaper  advertis- 
employed,  as  w-ell  as  pages  and  ing  on  a  large  scale  to  announce 
double-trucks  in  full  color  in  a  half-price  album  sale, 
national  circulation  magazines. 

Tying  in  with  the  national  Appointments 

S?  --  soSr?,  “-.rnSe-t 

Agency  is  Foote.  Cone  & 


Belding.  New’  York. 

Puerto  Rican  Rum 


Chicago,  to  handle  all  advertis 
ing.  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion.  Foremost  recently 
introduced  its  dairy  products  in 
Plans  for  extension  of  the  East  Coast  areas,  and  for  many 
Puerto  Rican  Rum  Promotion,  years  has  been  active  through- 
in  which  the  island  government  out  the  South, 
is  cooperating  with  industry  to  Cob'.entz  Bag  Co.,  to  Dorland. 
expand  the  U.  S.  market,  was  Inc, 

announced  last  week  by  Gov.  Lever  Brothers.  Ltd.,  to  J. 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  during  a  va-  Walter  Thompson,  for  Canadian 
cation  and  business  trip  to  the  advertising  of  Surf. 

U,  S.  Stokely-Van  Camp  to  Gardner 

The  government  intends  to  Advertising  Co..  St.  Louis,  for 
push  ahead  vigorously  with  the  Stokely’s  Finest  canned  fruits 
cooperative  advertising  drive,  and  vegetables, 
the  governor  said  in  a  New  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  to 
York  meeting  of  industry  repre  H.  M.  Gross  Agency. 

.sentatives. 

The  promotion,  launched  earl-  ‘There's  Dough  in  Dials/ 
ler  this  year  is  now  proceeding  Scyg  Oklahoma  Daily 
at  an  expenditure  rate  of  $1.-  „  /-T  ^ 

000.000  a  year,  with  advertising  There  s  a 

in  new.spapers.  magazines  and  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 


trade  papers  at  a  high  level.  It 


for  those  newspapers  in  middle- 


is  estimated  that,  in  addition  towns  where  telephone 

individual  importers  have  spent  a*'®  be*ng  changed  from 


another  $500,000  in  brand  cam 
paigns  in  the  last  six  months. 
Detailed  plans  for  future  cam 


manual  operation  to  dial  opera¬ 
tion. 

For  the  Ponca  City  News  it 


paigning  will  be  announced 
soon,  it  was  stated. 


Kellogg  Premium 


vertising. 

When  word  of  the  impending 
change  first  came,  the  New’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  recognized  a  story 
Kellogg  Co.  is  using  news-  that  affected  nearly  every  read- 
papers  to  introduce  a  premium  er.  It  followed  in  detail,  through 
offer  of  silverware  for  box  tops  building  of  the  new  dial  build- 
of  Corn  Soya.  ing  and  down-to-earth  explana- 

Three-hundred-line  ads  have  tions  of  how  to  dial,  right 
already  appeared  in  95  dailies,  through  to  a  "so-many-days  un- 
and  a  300-line  ad  in  Parade,  til  D-(for  Diali-Day"  notice  in 
Metropolitan  Group  and  23  in-  the  "ear." 

dependent  Sunday  magazines.  The  advertising  staff  under 

Additional  300-line  ads  will  Jack  Scott,  working  w’ith  idea- 
appear  in  the  independents  Aug.  man  Gareth  Muchmore.  asked 
7.  and  in  Parade  and  Metropoli-  merchants: 

tan  Group  Aug.  14.  "Did  you  ever  notice  how 

The  account  is  placed  by  many  folks  who  .shop  by  tele- 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  phone  have  to  hunt  a  good  light 
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or  use  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  telephone  books?" 

The  entire  billing  list  of  the 
News  was  canvassed  by  letter, 
with  return  postcard,  explaining 
the  confusion  bound  to  result, 
unless  merchants  got  their  new 
numbers  before  the  public — in 
big.  easy-to-read  type. 

The  result  was  “The  News 
Dial  Directory."  laid  out  in 
quarter-page  groupings  of  ten 
ads  each,  approximately  2x2. 

The  ads  were  charged  at  the 
open  rate  to  cover  the  valleys 
left  for  folding  the  ready-refer¬ 
ence  directory  into  quarter- 
page  size  for  stapling  and  keep¬ 
ing  by  the  telephone. 

Doctors  were  given  the  first 
two  pages  of  the  simple-non- 
promotional  listing.  Businesses 
were  listed  alphabetically 
through  the  other  21  pages.  The 
lawyers  almost  gave  in.  but  a 
few  holdouts  scared  off  the 
others. 

Altogether,  there  w’ere  230 
listings  at  $3  each  ( approxi¬ 
mately  the  local  open  rate*. 

48-Page  Ad  Section 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — To  com¬ 
memorate  the  dedication  of  the 
Miller  Brewing  Co.’s  $12,500,000 
plant  expansion  program,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  published  a 
"Miller  High  Life  Section.”  a 
48-page  tabloid  said  to  be  the 
largest  section  ever  published 
in  the  nation  devoted  to  a  brew¬ 
ery  or  any  other  single  business 
institution. 

In  addition  to  the  48,100  line 
tab  section  the  Sentinel  also 
carried  a  double  truck  of  4,480 
lines  of  Miller  advertising  in  the 
regular  edition  published  the 
same  day.  Of  the  48.100  line 
section.  4.000  lines  were  in  full 
four  colors. 

Linage  oi  52,580 

Many  unique  features  distin¬ 
guished  this  advertising  project. 
The  52.580  lines  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  paid  advertising.  The 
center  spread  contained  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  message  to  the  com¬ 
pany  from  distributors  in  30 
states.  The  double  truck  in  the 
regular  run-of-paper  contained 
the  same  type  of  message,  listing 
all  Dealers  in  the  Milwaukee 
area. 

The  brewery  decided  to  do 
the  job  on  June  28.  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  July  20.  In 
the  period  between  those  dates, 
drawings  were  made  and  sub¬ 
mitted.  color  plates  prepared, 
and  space  sold.  In  addition.  Sen¬ 
tinel  personnel  handled  all  the 
editorial  copy  and  all  photog¬ 
raphy  with  the  exception  of 
drawings  of  buildings  which 
were  submitted  by  construction 
engineers. 

■ 

Sears  Uses  24  Pages 
In  South  Bend  Opening 

South  Bend.  Ind. — The  largest 
display  adverti-sement  ever  car¬ 
ried  in  a  local  newspaper  was 
run  in  the  South  Betid  Tribune 
recently  to  mark  the  opening  of 
a  new  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co., 
store. 

In  addition  to  regular  display 
space.  Sears  used  a  24-page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  store  and 
opening.  A  sepia  colored  jacket 
was  utilized,  with  inside  pages 
in  black. 


Among  Ad  vertisingFolk 


Hettinger  to  M-E 

Herman  S.  Hettinger,  econo¬ 
mist  and  marketing  authority  < 
has  joined  the  New  York  officf 
of  McCann-Erickson  as  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  research.  He  re 
cently  completed  an  assignment 
in  Iran,  where,  with  other  ex¬ 
perts,  he  recommended  plans  to 
the  Iranian  government  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Davidson  Heads  TV 

John  S.  Davidson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Fletcher  D.  Richards 
has  been  named  director  of 
television-radio.  Tom  Hicks  is 
the  new  program  director  of 
the  department.  George  Pamen 
tal  continues  as  time  buyer,  I 
under  the  direction  of  E.  A 
Elliott. 

Hutchins'  New  Post 

P.  M.  Hutchins,  former  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  '  Pa.  >  Sun -Telegraph, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  execu 
tive  staff  of  W .  Earl  Bothweli. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  He  had  been 
advertising  -  promotion  director 
of  Jones  &  Brown,  that  city. 

Reed  Switches 

W.  McKook  Reed  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  Gray  h 
Rogers.  Philadelphia.  He  was 
formerly  an  account  executive 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Monk  Business 

J  B.  Pickering  has  become 
traffic  -  production  manager  of 
Howard  H.  Monk  &  Associates, 
Rockford.  Ill.  Also  added  to 
the  production  department  is 
Lloyd  Bills. 

Faces  &  Places  .  .  . 

Kenneth  Beirn  now  executive 
vicepresident  of  Biow  Co.  .  . 
Miss  Leonie  McLaughlin  to  the 
fashion  division  of  Ellington  i 
Co.  to  do  promotion.  .  Blane.v 
Harris  supervising  radio  tv  pro¬ 
duction  at  Doherty.  Clifford  4 
Shenfield.  .  .  .  Edgar  M.  Forrest 
has  joined  Cowan  &  Dengler  as 
executive  and  chairman  of  copy 
council.  .  .  .  James  Hyde  is 

western  sales-ad  manager  of 
Storecast  Carp,  of  America. 

Frank  McMahon  to  Lo.s  Angeles 
office  of  Erwin.  Wa-’ey  as  ac 
count  executive.  James  J 

Delaney  'erving  as  Morey. 
Humm  &  John.'^tone  vicepresi-  . 
dent.  .  .  .  Carl  D.  Hi-ilbak  copy¬ 
writing  in  Buffalo  for  Batten. 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  . 

R.  P.  Gillespie  named  assistant 
ad  manager  of  Hun  Foods.  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Greacen  Mitcheh 
is  the  new  office  manager  of 
Harrington.  Whitney  &  Hurst.  | 
Los  Angeles.  I 

Agency  Scoreboard  .  .  •  j 

George  C.  Jordan  will  o^n 

his  own  public  relations-public 

ity-employe  relations  office  Sept 
1  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.  He  em¬ 
phasized  he  is  not  setting  up  a 
new  advertising  agency,  even 
though  he  will  also  include  ao 
counseling  in  his  services.  Jor¬ 
dan  once  was  chief  editorial  ^ 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  an  AP  correspondent.  ' 
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.  Kcr.ilb  (Tribune  . 


You’re  missing  plenty  if  yiiu  don’t  read  the 


Is  New  York’s 


Fastest-Growing 
Daily  Newspaper. . . 


Afeir  York*s 

hsHst-Gnwing  Newspaper 
Sives  Advertisers 
More  of  the  Best 
of  the  Hew  York  Market 


"More  and  more  people,**  you  probably  have  been  heanng 
lately,  "seem  to  be  buying  the  Herald  Tribune.**  That’s 
true.  Official  publishers'  figures  prove  it.  And  there  is  a 
good  reason. 

In  an  era  when  newspapers  have  generally  taken  two 
paths^the  abbreviated  skim-the-surface-of-the-news 
type,  and  the  exhaustive  full-length-documentation-of- 
the-news  type^the  Herald  Tribune  has  found  that  happy 
medium:  a  brighter,  faster- reading  paper  in  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  is  matched  by  brilliant  interpretation. 

Here  is  the  record: 

Publishers’  ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations)  state¬ 
ments  for  the  six  months’  period  ended  March  31,  just 


made  available,  show  the  Herald  Tribune  gained  the  most 
daily  readers  of  any  New  York  paper . . .  and  gained 
most  percentage-wise  too. 

It  gained  more  and  faster  than  all  other  New  York 
newspapers  combined. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  newspaper  in  town  to  gain 
New  York  City  weekday  circulation  . . .  and  the  only 
newspaper  to  show  a  gain  over  a  year  ago  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  circulation  periods. 

Significantly,  the  Herald  Tribune  gain  was  acroas-the' 
board— in  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  country. 

Both  by  the  record  and  in  public  esteem,  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  New  York’s  fastest-grow'ing  newspaper. 


3  om«r  N.  T.  Morning  Fapor«  Combinod 
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Tailor-Made’  Ads  Help 
Hunt  Foods’  Success 


By  Tom  Cameron 

Los  Angeles — In  less  than 
seven  years  the  use  of  ■‘tailor- 
made’  newspaper  advertising 
has  played  a  key  role  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  once  small,  locally- 
known  grocery  brand  name  to 
where  it  is  familiar  to  house¬ 
wives  throughout  the  land.  And 
newspaper  advertising  will  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  it  there. 

That's  the  policy  of  Hunt 
Foods,  which  is  now  invading 
the  New  York  market  area  with 
a  13-week  campaign,  including 
color  in  Sunday  editions. 

Says  Norton  Simon,  41-year- 
old  chairman  of  the  board; 
“We're  highlighting  this  drive, 
as  we  did  most  of  our  earlier 
ones,  with  two  of  Hunt's  more 
than  100  products — peaches  and 
tomato  sauce — to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  brand-conscious.  We  use 
Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  to  spear¬ 
head  our  advertising  because  it 
is  a  low-priced,  high-quality 
cooking  ingredient  capable  of 
achieving  volume  sales.  ” 

The  company  headed  by  Mr. 
Simon  has  Fred  Weisman,  31.  as 
president;  Irving  Goldfeder,  43. 
as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
production,  and  Frank  Oxarard. 
40,  former  head  of  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  director  of 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

Pacific  Coast  Push 
In  1943  the  new  management 
(which  came  in  in  1942)  tried 
its  hand  at  expansion  by  launch¬ 
ing  an  advertising  and  sales 
campaign  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
between  Seattle  and  San  Diego. 
Two  radio  news  programs  were 
sponsored  and.  like  the  news¬ 
papers  and  billboard  displays, 
featured  the  slogan  which  is 
now  becoming  known  national¬ 
ly.  “Hunt  .  .  .  for  the  Best.’’ 

In  the  next  year  newspaper 
advertising  featured  four-col¬ 
umn  spreads  with  recipes  for 
dishes  prepared  with  Hunt's  To¬ 
mato  Sauce,  and  full-color  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  American 
Weekly  and  other  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  A  similar  program 
was  pursued  in  1945. 

Until  now  distribution  was 
confined  largely  to  the  11  West¬ 
ern  states  and  the  Southwest.  In 
other  areas  it  was  scattered  and 
of  relatively  minor  importance, 
according  to  Jack  Melvin,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  But  in  1946  the 
company  launched  a  program  of 
advertising  and  sales  expansion 
on  a  national  basis,  with  four- 
color  full  pages  in  magazines. 
Hunt's  leader,  tomato  sauce,  was 
featured  because.  Mr.  Oxarard 
explains,  “with  the  acceptance 
of  Hunt’s  Tomato  Sauce  other 
Hunt  products  flowed  into  mar¬ 
kets  wth  a  minimum  of  sales 
resistance” 

“To  accomplish  its  objectives,’’ 
said  Mr.  Oxarard,  “Hunt  concen¬ 
trated  on  visual  advertising  me¬ 
dia  in  an  effort  to  crystallize  the 
image  of  the  Hunt  can  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumers  as  well 
the  grocery  trade.  We  used 
jj^national  magazines,  newspa- 
jyj  ^  ^billboards  and  planned 


publicity.  Five  hundred  million 
matchbooks,  each  containing  a 
Hunt  recipe,  were  circulated. 

“Newspaper  advertising  was 
used  successfully  in  moving  large 
packs  of  peas  and  preserves. 
Housewives  actually  requested 
their  grocers  to  stock  the  adver¬ 
tised  products. 

"We  use  national  media  to 
break  the  ice,  and  then  depend 
on  newspapers  for  the  tailor- 
made  local  campaigns  to  which 
they  are  ideally  suited” 

As  sales  volume  increased  un¬ 
der  the  impetus  of  this  appeal 
to  the  buying  public.  Hunt  Foods 
expanded — at  a  rate  which  dis¬ 
mayed  some  old-line  food  pack¬ 
ers.  The  company  now  has  23 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Each  plant  has  its 
own  can-making  establishment 
lo  eliminate  transportation  and 
handling  costs. 

This  year  Hunt  has  staged ; 
several  innovations.  One  was  to 
supply  mats  to  dealers,  each  of ; 
whom,  however,  was  required  to 
pay  tor  his  own  advertising.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  this  idea  has  j 
been  expanded  to  where  Hunt  is 
preparing  a  regular  mat  service 
featuring  a  book  of  suggested 
layouts  with  emphasis  on  sea- 1 
sonal  and  other  timely  factors.  ! 

Another  is  the  dollar  multiple 
sale  plan,  which  was  tested  in 
Texas  by  Frank  Henderson, 
Hunt  sales  representative  in  the 
Southwest.  The  basic  idea  is  to  * 
offer  so  many  units  of  Hunt ; 
foods  for  $1,  which  affords  the , 
consumer  a  slight  saving,  in 
most  cases;  in  others,  no  saving 
at  all.  However,  the  price  fac¬ 
tor  had  a  relatively  negligible , 
effect  on  total  sales — it  was  the  I 
promotion  idea  which  boosted  ' 
volume.  The  dollar  multiple 
.sale  plan  is  being  expanded  to ' 
cover  the  nation  several  times 
a  year.  j 

The  company,  on  the  basis  of 
its  latest  financial  statement. ' 
covering  the  first  six  months  of  i 
1949,  is  thriving.  For  the  first : 
half,  it  reported  consolidated 
net  sales  of  $17,666,635,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $11,086,706  for  the  | 
same  period  of  1948,  or  a  59%  ^ 
increase. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Enlarges 
Classified's  Offices 

Chicago — New  and  enlarged  ■ 
quarters  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  want  ad  and  public  service 
departments  in  the  Loop  were  i 
opened  July  25  at  33  W.  Madi 
son,  a  few  doors  from  the  loca-  ■ 
tion  the  Tribune  has  maintained 
tor  downtown  offices  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Increased  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  business  and  a  greater  de-  ^ 
mand  for  Tribune  public  serv¬ 
ices  were  credited  for  the  i 
change. 

The  public  sevices  bureaus — 
school,  etiquette,  veterans'  in¬ 
formation  and  general  informa¬ 
tion — will  continue  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  basement  location  of  the 
same  building. 


Newspapers  Get  New 
Ads  on  Child  Safety 

Accidents  which  kill  some 
14.000  children  each  year  are 
the  target  of  new  Child  Safety 
advertisements  prepared  for 
newspapers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  in  cooperation  with 
the  Natio;ial  Safety  Council. 

The  importance  of  the  Child 
Safety  phase  of  the  Stop  Acci¬ 
dents  campaign  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  accidents  kill 
as  many  children  one  to  14  years 
old  as  the  seven  most  important 
non  accidental  causes  of  death 
combined. 

The  new  ads.  distributed  to 
newspapers  in  kit  form,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  remind  adults  of  their 
responsibility  in  eliminating 
home  and  highway  hazards  and 
accident  causes. 

Volunteer  agency  Young  & 
Rubicam.  Inc.  )  Chicago  i  pre¬ 
pared  the  materials  under  the 


supervision  of  Robert  R.  Burton  ^ 
vicepresident. 

Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertisine 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Co  of 
Indiana,  is  the  volunteer  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Stop  Accidents 
campaign.  Helen  J.  Crabtree  ♦ 
is  the  Advertising  Council's  staff 
executive. 


Hoe  Profit  Up 

R.  Hoe  &  Co..  Inc.,  printing 
press  and  saw  manufacturer,  re¬ 
ports  for  the  nine  months  ended 
June  30.  1949.  a  net  profit,  after 
estimated  taxes,  of  $1,600,000 
compared  with  $1,338.00  for  the 
like  period  of  the  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year.  Shipments  for  the 
period  were  $13,836,000  against 
$12,379,000  last  year 

J.  L.  Auer,  company  presi¬ 
dent.  said  that  between  June  30  i 
1948,  and  June  30.  1949.  the 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  de¬ 
clined  from  $30,996,000  to  $21.- 
428.000.  a  drop  of  30.9'";. 


*'Carly  to  Bed»» .  Early  to  Rise . . .  never  missed 
an  issue  for  the  whole  100  years” 

We’re  pretty  proud  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register’s 
record  too,  Old  Timer.  For,  in  the  past  100  years  it’s  grown 
into  a  newspaper  that 

.  .  .  circulates  to  well  over  500,000  Iowa  families. 

.  .  .  completely  dominates  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  with 
family  coverage  ranging  from  50%  to  100%  in  each  ... 
average  coverage  of  70%  of  entire  state. 

.  .  .  delivers  two  markets.  An  urban  market  that  outspends 
cities  like  Boston,  and  the  nation’s  first  farm  market. 

And  these  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  you’ll  want  to 
celebrate  our  hundredth  anniversary  with  us.  Especially 
since  yo//,get  all  these  advantages  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  for  a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.66. 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1949:  ' 

Daily,  368,165— Sunday,  513,001 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and TribihI 
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F.  D.  R.  —  my  husband 


Now — show  your  readers  the  real  F.  D.  R. 
through  the  eyes  of  two  women  who  knew  him  best ! 


Two  little-known  facets  of  F.D.R.'s  legendary  personality  now  are  revealed 
in  books  by  the  two  women  who  knew  him  best — his  wife  and  his  personal 
secretary. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  make  both  of  these  supplementary  biographical 
studies  available  to  your  readers  in  newspaper  serial  form. 

In  “F.D.R. — My  Boss,  ”  Grace  Tully  gives  deep  insight  into  Roosevelt's 
workaday  life  as  the  nation’s  busy  chief  executive.  Ffer  book  will  be  released 
in  28  installments  beginning  August  15,  together  with  the  pick  of  her  file  of 
personal  documents  and  photographs. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  memoirs,  “This  I  Remember,"  give  intimate,  human  glimpses 
of  F.D.R.  as  a  family  man.  They  will  be  released  in  28  installments  beginning 
January  q,  1Q50 — four  months  after  the  end  of  the  Tully  serial — and  will 
include  at  least  100  pictures  from  the  Roosevelt  family  collections. 

For  territorial  publication  rights  to  these  absorbing,  illustrated  serials,  wire 
your  reservation  today! 


/VC 


211  W.  WACKER  DR. 
HARRY  BAKER,  General  Manager 


TYPEWRITERLESS  NEWSMAN— 

*Reporter*-Adman  Gives 
The  News  from  Platform 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco — A  typewriter 
less  reporter  is  Bob  Gros,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  who  has  in¬ 
terviewed  more  of  the  past 
decades  celebrities  than  most 
Washington  correspondents. 

Robert  R.  Gros  also  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  bit  more  variety  than 
the  capital's  reporters,  as  he  had 
included  a  vast  variety  of  non- 
po.itical  personages  in  his  in¬ 
terviews.  He  has  traveled  the 
globe  in  addition  to  annual 
visits  to  the  Washington  grist 
mills. 

Bob  Gros  began  interviewing 
on  a  big  scale  when  a  small 
boy.  He  was  wagered  $5  he 
could  not  get  an  interview  with 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  for  his 
Salt  Lake  City  high-school  pa¬ 
per.  He  won  that  wager.  Since 
then  he  has  obtained  10  inter¬ 
views  with  U.  S.  Presidents — 
six  were  with  the  late  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

He  also  has  thrust  questions 
at  cabinet  officials  and  congress¬ 
men  galore,  numbers  James 
Farley  and  Gene  Tunney  as  per 
sonal  friends  and  godfathers  of 
his  two  children,  and  has  re¬ 
ported  intimately  conversations 
of  John  L.  Lewis.  Father  Divine. 
Trygve  Lie.  Henry  W’allace. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Henry  Kaiser 
and  Bernard  Baruch. 

Not  for  Print 

But  aside  from  some  brief 
writing  for  his  home  town  news¬ 
paper.  the  Palo  Alto  (Caiif.  • 
Times.  Mr.  Gros  has  not  writ 
ten  his  stories  since  his  high 
school  days.  Instead,  he  speaks 
his  interviews  in  lectures  and 
talks  throughout  every  section 
of  the  Far  West — from  Seattle 
to  San  Diego,  from  Denver  to 
Honolulu. 

The  total  to  date  is  2.000 
speeches. 

The  interviews  and  the 
speeches  are  a  sideline.  Mr. 
Gros  is  advertising  and  public 
relations  manager  for  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  full-time 
job  in  itself.  His  interview  trips 
to  Washington  and  New  York 
are  made  during  his  vacation — 
and  that's  the  way  he  has  been 
covering  his  amazing  reporting 
beat  for  the  past  10  years. 

"This  job  (advertising!  is  a 
full-time  operation.  "  he  observed 
in  his  San  Francisco  office.  We 
use  350  newspapers  on  our 
schedule — virtually  everyone  in 
the  territory  we  serve.  And  this 
company  is  the  largest  non¬ 
agency  account  in  the  West,  al¬ 
though  we  do  use  BBD&O  as 
advertising  counsellor." 

“I  am  a  tremendous  believer 
in  the  small-town  paper."  he 
emphasized.  “And  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  total  advertis 
ing  budget  goes  into  newspapers 
than  any  other  utility  in  the 
United  States." 

The  precedent  for  using  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  was  well 
established,  he  explained.  It  had 
been  firmly  set  by  the  late  A1 
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C.  Joy,  veteran  San  Francisco 
newsman  whom  Mr.  Gros  suc¬ 
ceeded  when  Mr.  Jo.v  became 
critically  ill  in  September.  1943. 
Mr.  Gros  had  then  been  with 
PG&E  but  five  years,  joining  the 
company  two  years  after  grad 
uation  from  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Gros — pronounced  with  a 
silent  "S" — showed  an  impor¬ 
tant  interviewing  instinct  in 
that  first  schoolboy  interview — 
persistence.  He  won  S5  by 
wearing  down  Admiral  Byrd, 
who.  when  he  yielded,  observed : 

It  Took  Persistence 

"I  got  to  the  Pole  because  I 
was  persistent.  I  see  you  are 
persistent,  too." 

In  gaining  an  interview  with 
John  McCormick,  singer,  Mr. 
Gros  simply  waited  until  the 
Irish  singer  could  no  longer 
deny  him.  To  gain  admission  to 
Jack  Dempsey,  he  first  suffered 
two  heave-hos  from  the  ring 
champion’s  camp 

In  late  years  Mr.  Gros  has 
added  design  to  his  interviewing 
technique.  But  he  uses  no  com¬ 
pany  reference.  By  design  he 
means  planning,  aid  of  friends, 
expressed  objectives.  Today  he 
has  friendships  which  unlock 
important  doors,  but  the.v  were 
gained  by  ability,  care  in  ob 
serving  the  old  news  slogan  of 
always  keeping  a  confidence, 
and  his  importance  as  a  talking 
newspaper  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  West. 

He  has  even  attained  official 
Navy  recognition.  The  Navy 
took  him  into  the  Far  East  that 
he  might  have  facts  to  report 
to  the  people.  From  Bombay 
he  proceed^  around  the  world, 
including  a  Berlin  airlift  ride 
in  a  coal-carrying  plane  in  his 
repertoire.  On  his  return  he 
found  450  invitations  to  make 
.speeches,  and  was  forced  to  re¬ 
ject  300  from  sheer  lack  of 
time. 

A  Hobby  Since  193G 

Speaking  has  been  a  com¬ 
panion  hobb.v  with  interviewing 
since  1936.  It  began  when  Will 
Rogers  died.  Mr.  Gros,  a  fel¬ 
low-student  of  Will  Rogers.  Jr., 
and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Rogers  home,  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  Palo  Alto  Rotary 
C  ub  that  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  number  of  requests  to 
appear  as  guest  speaker. 

The  hobbv  became  serious 
business  in  1939  when  Congress 
was  called  to  review  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Act.  He  caught  a  plane 
to  Washington,  interviewed  lead¬ 
ers.  and  returned  with  a  mes¬ 
sage. 

“I  then  embarked  on  a  talk 
ing  report  of  more  substance," 
he  observed.  “But  let's  be  real¬ 
istic  about  this.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  as  good  at  news  re¬ 
porting  as  the  skilled  reporter. 

I  do  not  look  for  news  breaks. 

I  have  to  gather  material  for 
months  ahead." 


'Beyond 
Our  Control' 

John  James  and  Dean  Me 
Murray,  who  recently  purchased 
the  Bettsville  (  O.  i  Community 
Weekly  (E&P,  July  16.  p.  8), 
created  a  "Stork  Club"  stand¬ 
ing  headline  to  appear  over 
birth  announcements. 

However,  a  week  later  there 
were  no  births  to  list. 

Under  the  headline  the  young 
editors  had  this  explanation: 
"Due  to  conditions  beyond  our 
control  there  was  no  meeting 
of  the  Stork  Club  this  week." 


Yet  there  have  been  news 
breaks  of  importance.  Nikolai 
Novikov  when  Soviet  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  was 
lashed  by  questions  from  Mr. 
Gros. 

Novikov  retorted  angrily  that 
Russia  already  had  an  A-bomb. 
The  report  made  news  around 
the  globe  and  Mr.  Novikov  tried 
to  back  down,  claiming  he  had 
been  misquoted. 

Willkie  Story 

One  of  Mr.  Gros'  toughest 
spots  was  when  he  had  Wendell 
Willkie's  advance  copy  of  his 
speech  in  his  pocket  while  Far¬ 
ley  phoned  from  Washington  in 
a  friend. y  interrogation.  That 
acceptance  speech,  revised  in 
Mr.  Wil.kie’s  handwriting,  is 
one  of  the  many  countless  me¬ 
mentoes  which  today  adorn 
Mr.  Gros'  den  in  his  Palo  Alto 
home. 

There  one  can  nd  letters  and 
pictures  from  former  Presi¬ 
dents  and  political  chieftains  as 
well  as  from  leaders  in  such 
varied  walks  of  life  as  the  priz* 
ring  and  religion. 

Like  skilled  reporters  every¬ 
where.  Mr.  Gros  finds  his  back¬ 
ground  of  information  of  value 
when  leaders  change  roles.  On 
Dean  Acheson’s  becoming  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Mr.  Gros  w-as  irn- 
mediately  able  to  answer  the  big 
question  raised  in  the  public 
mind. 

“I  knew  Acheson  was  not  soft 
on  Russia,  as  man.v  claimed."  he 
explained.  “We  had  gone  into 
the  matter  many  times  in  pri¬ 
vate  discussions." 

Mr.  Gros'  speeches  have  in 
eluded  appearances  before  most 
major  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  associations  of  the  'West.  He 
spoke  at  the  Oregon  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  1949.  and 
has  addressed  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  California  Press 
Association. 

He  is  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  and 
a  member  of  press  clubs  ranging 
from  San  Francisco  to  Frankfort. 
Germany.  The  latter  was  earned 
b.v  his  airlift  trip. 


SOMETIIINI;  NEW  or  some¬ 
thing  old  sells  equally  well 
through  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ads 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


EDITOR  & 


WONDERING 
About  Your  Fall 
Feature  Line-up? 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
Editors  Are  Addinq 

LITTLE 

PEDRO 

to  their  comic  pages 


LITTLE  PEDRO  is  working  for  scores 
of  eeJitors  from  The  Seattle  Times  to 
I  The  Miomi  Heralcf,  from  N.Y.  Daily 
Compass  to  The  Ookland  Tribune. 
Abrood,  he  was  hired  on  sight  by 
great  papers— from  Sweden  (Expres- 
sen)  to  the  Philippines  (Ma  lila  Mirror) 

I  LITTLE  PEDRO  is  the  newest  comic  in 
pantomime.  Broad  humor,  crisp  ort- 
work.  That  kind  of  pontomime  strip 
is  hard  to  come  by: 

4  or  5><o/umn  mots, 

6  itripi  a  week 

Airmail,  Wire  or  Phone  ui 
collect  for  rates  and 
territory  availability. 


^lIBCKdBK 
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if)  iAe  Carnton,  Oh/o.  market 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


C/se 

Tobacco  advertising  men  know  the  power  of  The  Canton 
Repository,  the  one  and  only  newspaper  reaching: 

1.  This  important  industrial  area  containing  nine  of 
the  world’s  largest  industries  of  their  type,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  over  200  other  diversified  industries. 

2.  Trading  center  for  Stark  County,  with  Ohio’s 
greatest  rural  population  .  .  .  one  of  Ohio’s  most 
prosperous  farming  regions. 


CiRRIfff 


gftNTOli 


3.  Everything  you  want  in  a  test  city. 


A  NEWSPAPER 


*Sal«s  Management  Survey 
ol  Buying  Power,  1948; 


ALLkBUSINESS  is  local 

editor  6.  PUBLISHER  for  July  30,  1949 
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CIRCULATION 

Personnel  Front 
Practices  Surveyed 


The  I.C.M.A.  convention  pro¬ 
gram  this  year,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  John  J.  Corson,  circulation 
director,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  was  the  first  in  five  years 
that  included  a  discussion  of  the 
personnel  responsibilities  of  the 
circulation  director. 

“Why,”  he  asks,  “is  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  human  beings  who 
make  up  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  less  important  than  the 
routing  of  the  trucks?  Training 
carriers  is  important,  but  is  it 
any  more  important  than  train¬ 
ing  the  men  who  train  the  car¬ 
riers? 

30-Paper  Survey 

“I  fear  the  absence  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  from  our 
discussions  reflects  quite  accur¬ 
ately  the  practices  of  many  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  I  have 
information  from  more  than  30 
newspapers  as  to  the  way  they 
recruit,  train,  develop  and  han¬ 
dle  their  employes.  Each  of 
these  newspapers  reflects  an 
awareness  of  the  human  side 
of  the  circulation  business. 
The  typical  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culation  department,  including 
all  operations  totals  about  175 
employes.  It  constitutes  about 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
newspaper’s  total  personnel. 

“Many  circulation  directors 
testify  that  they  give  an  inordi¬ 
nate  amount  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  dealing  with  their  men, 
but  dealing  with  them  as  a 
group,  not  as  individuals.  Cir¬ 
culation  directors,  as  most  other 
business  executives,  will  in¬ 
evitably  have  more — not  less — 
to  do  in  the  way  of  labor  re¬ 
lations. 

“In  building  a  working  force 
of  intelligent  and,  as  well,  in¬ 
terested  workers  more  is  needed 
than  labor  relations.  Whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  every  cir¬ 
culation  director  has  a  person¬ 
nel  program.  He  may  not  know 
the  parlance  of  personnel  ex¬ 
perts,  but,  in  his  own  way,  he 
does  each  of  the  things  which 
constitute  a  personnel  program. 

A  personnel  program  is  made 
up  of  seven  simple  parts: 

“(1)  Hiring  new  workers — 
not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  30 
newspapers  from  which  I  ac¬ 
cumulated  information  had  cen¬ 
tral  personnel  departments  in 
which  all  new  employes  are  in¬ 
terviewed,  screened  and  tested. 

“(2)  Breaking  employes  in — 
this  may  mean  at  least  two 
things:  acquainting  the  new 
worker  with  the  specific  tasks 
he  is  to  perform,  and  introduc¬ 
ing  him  to  the  whole  paper  so 
that  he  knows  his  way  around. 
In  response  to  my  inquiries,  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  consulted  indicated  that 
they  leave  it  up  to  the  super 
visor  to  break  the  new  man  in. 

Training  Needs 

“(3)  Training — there  are  at 
least  four  kinds  of  training — 
for  the  specific  job  the  worker 
is  on.  for  the  new  job  to  which 
the  man  may  be  promoted,  for 


supervisors  in  how  to  handle 
employes,  and  general  educa¬ 
tion  to  broaden  and  build  indi¬ 
vidual  employes.  Most  papers 
have  adopted  the  ‘look  and 
listen’  theory  of  training.  That 
is,  if  the  worker  looks  and 
listens,  he  will  learn. 

“(4)  Appraising  the  worker — 
few  circulation  departments 
have  any  formal  methods  of  an¬ 
alyzing  jobs  or  rating  em¬ 
ployes,  yet  there  are  some  strik¬ 
ing  contrasts.  Eleven  papers 
report  they  have  established 
merit  rating  programs.  Several 
New  York  papers  have  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  job  analyses 
jointly  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  evaluation  of  the 
human  beings  we  use,  I  suggest, 
calls  for  the  same  care  and  at¬ 
tention  that  we  give  to  the 
paper,  ink  and  machines  we 
buy. 

“(5)  Communication  —  this 
problem  involves  much  more 
than  giving  orders.  Basically, 
our  concern  is  to  make  the  em¬ 
ploye  feel  a  part  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  to  enlist  his  full  mind 
and  his  interest.  To  do  that,  it 
is  important  to  share  with  him 
as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  business,  and 
most  importantly,  why  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  the  things  you  plan. 

“(6)  Fixed  earnings  —  time 
has  demonstrated  that  most  men 
won’t  work  for  pay  alone.  But 
pay  is  a  major  element  in  cap¬ 
turing  and  holding  a  man’s  best 
efforts.  Contracts  all  too  often 
fix  pay  scales  alike  for  the  good 
and  the  bad.  In  this  manner, 
they  make  pay  scales  less  useful 
in  building  employe  incentives. 

“(7)  Security — for  many  men 
who  work  in  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  the  most  important 
incentive  is  the  assurance  of  se¬ 
curity.  Social  security  legisla¬ 
tion  offers  a  foundation  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  worker.  But 
workers  are  looking  for  more 
and  all  the  provisions  that  news¬ 
papers  make  for  sick  benefits, 
sick  leave,  severance  pay  and 
retirement  benefits  do  contrib¬ 
ute  to  employe  satisfaction  and 
productivity.  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  type  of  personnel 
handling  which  assures  fair 
treatment,  develops  workers 
and  makes  them  increasingly 
valuable. 

Not  by  the  Book 

“I  do  not  advocate  a  formal 
personnel  program  in  which 
each  step  in  the  job  is  done  by 
the  book.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  the  scientific  methods  peddled 
by  the  experts  will  have  short 
lives.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  circulation  business  we 
can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the 
tests,  training  techniques,  job 
analyses,  rating  methods,  and 
theories  about  employe  com¬ 
munication  that  are  being  used 
successfully  in  other  businesses 
and  in  some  newspapers. 

"Men  can  be  induced  to  work 
better,  with  greater  zeal,  if 
they  know  what  is  expected  of 


them,  where  they  stand  and  how 
they  are  doing,  and  are  not  only 
paid  enough  but  in  the  way 
that  stimulates  them  to  do  their 
utmost. 

"Good,  modern  personnel 
methods  are  designed  to  appeal 
to  all  these  motivations  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.” 

Newsboy  Fund-Raiser 

Glendale,  Calif.  —  Southern 
California,  where  during  several 
months  of  the  year  infantile 
paralysis  is  so  prevalent  the 
newspapers  leave  the  quotation 
marks  off  “iron  lung,”  is  witnes¬ 
sing  something  new  in  the  fight 
aginst  polio. 

Rube  Tucker,  45,  who  gets 
around  on  canes  since  he  was 
crippled  by  polio  10  years  ago, 
sells  papers  at  Colorado  and 
Glendale  Blvds.  here. 

Rube  is  trying  to  raise  $1,895 
to  buy  an  iron  lung  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  Hospital, 
where  all  polio  patients  must  go 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease. 
Rube  didn’t  have  the  advantage 
of  an  iron  lung  when  he  was  ill, 
and  he  knows  what  a  help  the 
apparatus  can  be. 

The  other  day  Rube  got  an  un¬ 
expected  assist  from  the  girls 
in  a  musical  at  a  nearby  theater. 
They  came  to  Rube’s  corner  in 
costume  and  staged  an  entertain¬ 
ment  while  other  members  of 
the  cast  buttonholed  passersby 
to  contribute  to  the  iron  lung 
fund. 

Glendale  friends  of  Rube  al¬ 
ready  had  given  $295.  Policemen 
have  pledged  $100;  city  firemen 
are  collecting  for  the  fund,  and 
wives  of  city  employes  also 
have  promised  to  help. 

Rube's  interest  in  kids  doesn’t 
end  with  his  current  project. 
Each  summer  he  throws  four 
parties,  and  he  runs  a  bowling 
league  for  20  kid  teams. 

Rube’s  opposition  to  his  old 
enemy  won’t  end  when  the  iron 
lung  is  financed.  This  summer 
he  plans  to  take  a  gang  of  post¬ 
polio  patients  under  his  wing 
and  teach  them  the  news  seling 
game. 

“The  fresh  air  will  do  wonders 
for  them,”  he  explained.  “Sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  will  give  them 
confidence  and  self-respect.  And 
they  have  a  chance  for  some¬ 
thing  I  value  more  than  my 
economic  independence.  They’ll 
make  a  lot  of  wonderful 
friends.” 

Fifth  Generation 

Delaware,  O.  —  Eleven-year- 
old  Walter  D.  Thomson,  better 
known  to  his  friends  and  school¬ 
mates  as  "Tommy,”  began  to 
carry  papers  for  the  Delaware 
Gazette  this  summer.  He  thus 
became  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  Thomson  family  to  work  on 
the  Gazette,  which  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Abram  Thom¬ 
son,  purchased  in  1834. 

Abram  Thomson  and  a  rela¬ 
tive,  George  W.  Sharp,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Gazette,  then  called 
the  Ohio  Gazette,  from  Ezra 
Griswold.  It  ’had  been  founded 
in  1818  by  two  ministers,  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Hughes  and  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Drive.  Originally 
the  paper  was  called  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Gazette — the  name  it  bears 
today. 

For  62  years  Abram  Thomson 
EDITOR  & 


continued  as  editor.  He  retiroj 
in  1896  and  died  June  3 
He  was  elected  to  the’  Ohi 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
1938.  ®  *= 

Henry  C.  Thomson,  born  i- 
1842,  began  his  duties  at  tb 
Gazette  as  a  carrier  boy  ft 
learned  the  printing  trade  and 
.succeeded  his  father  in  the  du^ 
lication  of  the  Gazette  in  189" 

Although  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  carry  the  Gazette 
Walter  D.  Thomson,  69,  Tommy  - 
grandfather,  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  in  1925 
—just  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

In  1928  the  Gazette  purchased 
the  Journal-Herald,  and  Dela 
ware  joined  the  ranks  of  one 
newspaper  towns. 


Henry  C.  Thomson  II,  aged  41  ' 
Tommy’s  father,  is  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father  in  the  pub-  ' 
lication  of  the  Gazette.  Like 
Tommy,  his  first  connection  was 
as  a  carrier.  After  completion 
of  his  schooling  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  jobs  from  circula- 
tion  to  his  present  job  as  gen 
eral  manager. 


Mercy  Errand 

On  July  25,  for  the  second 
time  in  two  weeks,  a  deliven- 
truck  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.'i 
Post-Standard  rushed  an  emer 
gency  supply  of  blood  plasma 
to  a  hospital  in  Malone.  N.  Y 

Both  shipments,  needed  to 
save  the  life  of  a  boy  injur^ 
in  an  automobile  accident,  were 
carried  on  trucks  making  reg¬ 
ular  nightly  runs  to  Malone,  200 
miles  distant. 

Schmid  Retires 

George  Schmid,  for  16  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  has  retired  because  of  ill 
health.  Andrew  D.  Ford,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Schmid  on  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  for  30  years, 
succeeds  him. 

Mr.  Schmid  started  newspa 
per  work  54  years  ago  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  (0.1 
Times-Star.  He  switched  to  cir 
culation,  then  went  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  News,  where, 
with  his  brother,  J.  M.  Schmid, 
he  instituted  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan  and  the  sub  station 
plan. 

He  was  also  with  the  Bolti- 
more  (Md. )  News,  Omolw 
(Neb.)  Bee-News  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  News. 


Scott 
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’’What  makes  a  newspaper  great?” 


don't  tell ’em  A60UT 


Me.  BOSS,  TILL  I'M 
PERFECTED.' 


Out  on  Wentworth  Avenue  in 
south  Minneapolis  stands  a  dream 
house  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  lazy.  From 
its  supersonic  self-opening  garage 
doors  to  its  delayed-action  switches 
that  let  you  jump  into  bed  before 
the  light  goes  out,  this  neat  dwelling 
boasts  a  fabulous  collection  of  push¬ 
button  gimmicks  and  novel  con¬ 
struction  features  calculated  to 
make  any  harried  home  owner  and 
his  spouse  drool  with  envy. 

Proprietor  of  this  miracle  menage 
and  self-styled  champion  work  shirk¬ 
er  of  the  Upper  Midwest  is  Rome  A. 
Riebeth,  home  maintenance  reporter 
editor  6.  PUBLISHER  for  July  30, 


of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
Riebeth ’s  newspaper  columns  on 
household  how-to-do-its,  super  short¬ 
cuts  and  gadgetry  are  a  handyman’s 
gold  mine  of  practical  information 
for  the  fumble-fingered  urbanite. 
Pose  your  problem  .  .  .  how  to  sand 
a  floor  or  mend  a  gutter .  .  .  and 
Riebeth  will  tell  you  the  best,  sim¬ 
plest,  quickest  way  to  do  it.  Name 
your  gadget . .  .  “crawling”  lawn 
sprinkler  or  electronic  blanket .  .  . 
and  Riebetb  will  tell  you  how  good 
it  is.  He  yearly  tests  hundreds  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  inventions  and  building 
and  decorating  materials  in  bis  own 
home  and  reports  to  readers  on 
those  that  save  the  most  time,  re¬ 
lieve  the  most  drudgery,  promote 
maximum  ease  and  convenience 
around  his  own  house. 


Few  men  work  harder  than 
Riebeth  trying  to  avoid  work.  Oper¬ 
ating  in  a  clutter  of  labor-saving 
devices  he  answers  hundreds  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  receives  up  to  1,400 
letters  per  month  from  puzzled 


putterers  seeking  advice.  In  testing 
new  methods  and  products  he  aver¬ 
ages  a  complete  redecorating,  refin¬ 
ishing  and  refitting  job  on  some  room 
in  his  house  every  six  months.  He 
worries  about  losing  the  “dub’s” 
touch,  and  cultivates  a  studied  in¬ 
eptness  to  assure  the  simplicity  of 
directions  he  gives  his  readers. 

One  of  a  host  of  genial  experts 
who  staff  these  newspapers,  Rome 
Riebeth  with  his  “guinea  pig”  house 
contributes  much  to  the  reputation 
for  helpful  service  and  unselfish 
assistance  to  all  readers  which  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have 
earned  among  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  audiences  in  the  nation. 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 
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radio-television 

NAB  Takes 
Dim  View  of 
Family  Rows 

III  at  ease  over  the  squab¬ 
bles  among  the  three  elements 
of  broadcasting— AM,  FM  and 
television — the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  asked  them 
all  this  week  to  please  "bury  the 
hatchet”  and  see  if  they  can't 
get  ahead  “by  constructive  and 
positive  action,  rather  than  de¬ 
structive  and  negative  selling 
tactics.” 

At  the  close  of  a  two-day 
meeting  in  Washington,  the  or¬ 
ganization's  Unaffiliated  Stations 
Executive  Committee  issued  a 
statement  calling  the  broadcast 
media's  attacks  on  each  other 
"not  only  bad  Uste  but  bad 
salesmanship.”  It  gives  the  com¬ 
petition  some  very  juicy  meat  to 
chew  on,  the  committee  sug¬ 
gested. 

“^ch  of  these  forms  of  broad¬ 
casting,”  said  the  statement, 
"has  its  place  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  earn  its  way  by  con¬ 
structive  and  positive  action. . . . 

"It  is  evident  that  each  ele¬ 
ment  supplements  the  others  and 
can  exist  most  successfully  with¬ 
out  destroying  those  engaged  in 
the  same  art.  These  family 
feuds  are  the  fuel  upon  which 
outside  competition  lives  and 
they  dilute  the  energy  which 
should  be  expended  to  make 
each  form  of  broadcasting  better 
and  stronger.  .  . 

Color  Video 

Read  into  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  last  week 
was  an  indignant  letter  from 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
who  denied  categorically  that 
his  network  is  attempting  to 
hinder  development  of  color  TV. 

Mr.  Stanton's  letter  followed 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  M.  Webster  for  Federal 
Conrimunications  Commissioner. 
During  the  hearings,  according 
to  Mr.  Stanton,  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  or  implications  on  CBS’s 
role  in  color  video  were  made. 

"Not  only  is  CBS  doing  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  the  development 
of  color  television,”  his  letter 
stated,  "but  CBS  has  done  more 
than  any  other  factor  in  the 
industry  to  foster  its  develop¬ 
ment.  As  to  ‘dickering’  with 
RCA  to  deprive  the  public  of 
color  television  or  anything  else, 
anyone  familiar  with  the  indus¬ 
try  need  only  review  in  his 
mind  the  vigorously  competitive 
situation  between  CBS  and  RCA 
...  to  realize  how  inherently 
unlikely  such  dickering  would 
be.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  a  study  of  what 
will  happen  to  present  video 
sets  when  color  television  be¬ 
comes  popular.  The  committee 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Edward  U. 
Condon,  director  of  the  bureau. 

The  committee  will  study  the 
adaptability  of  present  receivers 
to  color  use,  and  possibilities  of 
receiving  in  black-and-white  a 
program  transmitted  in  color. 
Meetings  are  slated  for  August 


and  a  report  will  be  submitted 
for  use  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  next  November. 

Another  study  of  color  video 
will  be  made  by  the  Radio  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  enginer¬ 
ing  department.  RMA  agreed 
with  FCC  that  "any  future  color 
system  must  be  capable  of  being 
received  on  present  sets  with 
only  minor  modifications.” 

FCC  hearings  on  color  tele¬ 
vision  and  allocations  will  begin 
Aug.  29. 

Last  week  FCC  authorized 
color  television  tests  by  WMAR- 
TV,  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun's 
station,  and  WCBS-TV,  CBS’s 
New  York  outlet. 

The  WCBS  test  started  July 
25  and  will  continue  for  a 
month.  CBS  is  distributing 
some  special  receivers  and  con¬ 
verters  for  existing  sets  in  the 
New  York  area. 

WMAR-TV  will  make  its  tests 
Aug.  17-19,  the  subject  matter 
being  surgical  and  medical 
demonstrations  from  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital.  They  will  be 
conducted  over  a  closed  circuit 
between  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  the  test  is  successful, 
WMAR-TV  expects  to  request 
permission  to  broadcast  similar 
material  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
in  Washington  next  December. 
Similar  demonstrations  were  put 
on  for  the  AMA  in  Atlantic  City 
several  weeks  ago.  The  CBS 
color  system  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  in¬ 
terest  in  color,  William  Balder- 
ston,  president  of  Philco  Corp., 
said  this  week  that  the  ultra¬ 
high-frequency  channels  it  will 
need  are  not  likely  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  regular  use  before 
1952.  He  told  Philco  distrib¬ 
utors  at  a  convention  in  New 
York  that  color,  if  approved  by 
the  Commission,  should  be  on  a 
basis  that  would  allow  reception 
in  black  and  white  on  present 
receivers  as  well. 

Theatre  Video 

Commercial  theatre  tele¬ 
vision.  several  times  in  the  past 
the  subject  of  experimentation, 
will  become  a  permanent  thing 
soon.  This  week  the  Fabian 
Fox  movie  theatre  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  announced  it  had  signed 
contracts  with  RCA  for  perma¬ 
nent  installation  of  instantan¬ 
eous  projection  equipment  pro¬ 
ducing  TV  images  on  a  15-by-20- 
foot  screen.  Delivery  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  about  six  months. 

S.  H.  Fabian,  president,  ad¬ 
mitting  a  "sagging”  box  office, 
said  theatre  TV  would  probably 
provide  a  needed  "shot  in  the 
arm”  to  the  movie  business. 

Radio  Week 

Advertising  executives  of  18 
firms  in  the  Radio  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  a  committee  to  draw 
up  advertising  plans  for  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Week.  Oct.  30  to 
Nov.  5.  Stanley  H.  Manson  of 
Stromberg  -  Car'.son,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  chairman,  and  L.  E. 
Pettit,  General  Electric  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  vicechairman. 

Notes 

WFIL.  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  station,  has  sent  a  copy 
of  the  Inquirer's  facsimile  news¬ 
paper  to  the  State  Department 


for  use  in  a  French  press  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  U.  S.  Information 
Service  office  in  Paris  requested 
it  for  the  information  of  a  group 
of  newspaper  publishers  who 
are  considering  the  installation 
of  facsimile  equipment  in  their 
country.  The  Inquirer’s  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Temple  University  last 
May  for  student  training. 

Starting  Aug.  6,  the  weekly 
news  commentaries  of  Bert  An¬ 
drews,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
be  offered  to  local  advertisers 
for  cooperative  sponsorship.  He 
is  on  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  network  Saturdays. 

Ralph  W.  Hardy  of  Station 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters’  newly-created  Audio  Di¬ 
vision.  In  a  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  NAB  created  two  new  di¬ 
visions — Audio  and  Video. 

KTTV,  Los  Angeles  Times 
television  station,  has  acquired 
two  more  studios  which  provide 
10,000  square  feet  of  additional 
space. 

Cincinnati  now  has  three 
television  stations.  The  latest, 
WCPO-TV,  dedicated  its  new 
$500,000  studio-transmitter  lay¬ 
out  in  a  brief  ceremony  before 
the  Cincinnati-Boston  night 
game  at  Crosley  Field,  July  26. 
Ohio’s  Governor  Frank  Lausche 
and  other  notables  took  part. 
WCPO-TV,  affiliated  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  will  be  on  the 
air  on  Channel  7  approximately 
11  hours  daily,  seven  days  a 
week,  according  to  M.  C.  Wat¬ 
ters,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Radio,  Inc.  ABC  and  Dumont 
network  programs  will  be  used. 
WLW-TV,  owned  by  the  Crosley 
Radio  Corp.  was  Cincinnati's 
first  video  outlet  and  WKRC- 
TV,  the  Times-Star  station,  be¬ 
gan  operation  recently. 

■ 

It's  So  Easy  .  .  . 

Chesaning,  Mich. — Chet  How¬ 
ell,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Chesaning  Argus,  has  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  another  customer  of  the 
value  of  classified  advertising. 
The  man,  who  had  lost  his  dog, 
went  to  the  Argus  office  to  in¬ 
sert  a  want  ad  offering  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  the  pet.  When 
he  entered  the  office  he  was 
greeted  by  the  dog.. 


46  out 
of  100  I 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college.  «  '  :1 
This  is  almost  three  I 

times  the  proportion  ^  f 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 
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Lewis,  Lynn 
VFs  at  NBA 


Lewis  Lynn 


Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor,  ' 
and  Ernest  Lynn,  features  di¬ 
rector,  have  been  elected  vice-  * 
presidents  of  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president. 

Mr.  Lewis  became  executive 
editor  of  NEA  and  Acme  News-  > 
pictures  four  years  ago  and  was 
elected  to  the  NEA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  executive  committee 
in  1948.  He  has  spent  22  years 
in  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work,  including  service  as 
war  correspondent. 

Mr.  Lynn  has  been  with  NEA 
26  years,  nearly  half  of  that 
time  in  his  present  position  as 
“boss  of  the  comics.”  As  fea¬ 
tures  director,  he  supervises  and 
directs  the  production  of  12 
daily  and  16  Sunday  NEA  i 
comics  and  writes  an  occasional 
comic  strip  story  himself. 
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Over  200/000 

Met.  Population  . 


ARGUS  -  DISPATCH  Hewipapw* 
Cover  the  Illinois  SIdsI 

The  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapers 
give  complete  daily  coverage  ol 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  QUAD- 
CITIES,  where  nearly  60%  of 
Quad-Cities’  population  live. 


S0,00^  combined  circMdctiec 
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United' Feature 


New  Handbook 
On  Printing 
By  ANPA,  4A 

A  HANDBOOK  OH  the  “Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Engravings  and  Dupli¬ 
cate  Printing  Materials  for  Good 
Newspaper  Reproduction”  was 
published  this  week  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Second  in  the  series  of  studies 
being  prepared  by  the  joint 
committee,  the  24-page  booklet 
covers  both  procedures  and 
standards  of  quality  in  prepar¬ 
ing  mechanical  materials  for 
newspapers. 

The  booklet  discusses  general 
principles  and  lists  a  series  of 
specific  “Do’s”  and  “Don’ts”  for 
the  preparation  of  engravings, 
electrotypes,  plastic  plates  and 
mats.  These  are  supplemented 
by  examples  of  unsatisfactory 
reproduction  with  comments  on 
the  reasons  for  the  poor  results 
obtained. 

Some  sources  have  estimated 
that  nearly  SIOO. 000,000  was 
spent  on  artwork  and  mechan¬ 
ical  production  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1948. 

Five  Requirements 

According  to  the  committee, 
there  are  five  principal  require¬ 
ments  for  good  reproduction: 
(1)  suitable  artwork,  (2)  clean 
type.  (3)  properly  prepared  en¬ 
gravings,  (4)  good  pattern 
prints,  and  (5)  good  duplicat¬ 
ing  materials. 

Principles  governing  the  han¬ 
dling  of  artwork  and  selection 
of  type  were  discussed  in  the 
committee's  “Report  No.  1,  The 
Proper  Preparation  of  Art  Work 
for  Good  Newspaper  Reproduc¬ 
tion.”  published  last  December. 

The  present  study  covers 
the  three  remaining  classifica¬ 
tions. 

A  third  handbook,  on  the  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling  of  newspaper 
advertising  materials,  will  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  same  committee  is  also 
making  preliminary  studies  on 
problems  in  the  field  of  color 
comic  advertising. 

Reports  may  be  had  without 
charge  on  application  to  either 
association. 

Newspaper  mechanical  ex- 


The  Pot  and 
The  Kettle 

When  Harmon  Phillips,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une,  surveyed  the  debris-laden 
news  desks  after  the  staff  had 
left  one  day  last  week  he  an¬ 
grily  called  in  a  photographer, 
posted  a  picture  of  a  cluttered 
desk  on  the  bulletinboard,  and 
appended  a  note:  “This  nause¬ 
ating  news  desk  stands  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  in  our  redecorated 
department.  From  this  date  on. 
1  want  every  person  in  this 
room  to  take  some  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  or  her  desk 
to  see  that  it  is  kept  neat  if 
not  entirely  empty.  Please  in 
itial!” 

The  next  day  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  desk,  strewn 
with  papers,  etc.,  mysteriously 
appeared  on  the  same  bulletin- 
board  to  which  was  pasted  this 
anonymous  jingle: 

"Leave  not  the  pot  decry  the 
kettle 

Nor  with  clay  feet  judge  the 
races. 

Lest  cold  photography  test  our 
mettle 

And  leave  the  critics  with 
crimson  faces.” 

Mr.  Phillips'  comment:  “I've 
been  stabbed!” 


perts  contributing  to  the  second 
report  include  Ben  Dalgin,  di¬ 
rector  of  art  and  reproduction. 
New  York  Times;  C.  A.  Frede- 
rickson,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
Publishers;  Charles  M.  Kirk, 
stereotype  superintendent,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Stanley  Myers,  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  R.  W. 
Tranter,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
■Vernon  Spitaleri,  manager,  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the 
AN  PA. 

Agency  representatives  are 
George  B.  Dearnley,  McCann- 
Erickson,  New  York;  Ernest 
Donohue.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  New  York;  Er¬ 
win  MeLssler,  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Chicago;  Eli  Gordon,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York;  John  F.  Aldinger,  Young 
&  Rubicam,  New  York;  Henry 
Krieger,  Honig-Cooper  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Richard  Turnbull, 
AAAA. 


100  Editors  Read'7 
For  Food  Conference 

Chicago  —  The  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  Conference  sched¬ 
uled  for  Chicago,  Sept.  26-30,  has 
received  word  from  nearly  100 
food  editors,  from  88  newspa¬ 
pers  of  intention  to  attend.  The 
last  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  in 
1947,  attracted  72  editors.  The 
conferences  are  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Directed  by  Sawyer 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker.  is  conference 
chairman,  and  Helen  Prag  is 
conference  secretary. 

More  than  100  editors  attend¬ 
ed  last  year's  conference  in  New 
York  City,  and  about  two  score 
manufacturers  participated. 


Fire  Story  Contest 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  The  Toronto 
Firefighters  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  annual  $1,000  con-  i 
test  for  stories  and  pictures  of 
fires  appearing  in  Toronto  daily  I 
newspapers.  I 

The  awards  will  be  made  and 
distributed  by  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club. 

All  newspaper  reporters  and 
wire  service  men  serving  the 
city’s  dailies  are  eligible. 

■ 

Identification 

A  picture  in  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  re¬ 
sulted  in  identification  of  a  man 
being  held  at  the  Calhoun 
county  jail  as  an  escaped  pa¬ 
tient  from  the  Veterans'  Admin¬ 
istration  Hospital  at  Ft.  Custer, 
Battle  Creek.  I 


:  GEESE  like  Corn 


I  COOKS 

I  like.... 


SELL  IN  CHESTER,  PA. 


I  949— Better  than  NATIONAL  AVERAGE* 


YOU  sell  in  CHESTER,  PA. 


WITHOUT  DELAWARE  COUNTY'S 

OiVLY 

HOMETOWN  DAILY 

Sol*t  Manogemant't  “High  Spot  City  Fertcatt" 

Notional  Roprosontotivos;  Story,  Brookt  S  Finloy 


GULDENS  Mustard 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

.\s  far  as  "cese  arc  concerned,  there’s  never  too  !; 
much  corn.  Tliey  cat  it  uj). 

And  speaking  of  eating,  any  good  cook  will  !l 
maintain  that  food  tastes  ten  times  hettcr  when  it  !; 
is  flavored  with  Gulden’s  Mustard.  They  use  it  ;; 
because  they  like  it. 

And  speaking  of  liking ...  most  people  like  !| 
things  that  have  flavor.  There’s  loads  of  flavor,  J; 
for  instance,  in  the  everyday  happenings  of  every- 
day  folks.  Susie  Evans  has  a  birthday  party...  1; 
Gus  Brown  builds  a  new  garage . . .  this  is  the  news  ♦ 
that  people  like  to  read  about. 

It’s  localnetvs.  And  it’s  eagerly  read  about  in 
tlie  localneu's  dailies. 


“I.OCALNEWS  DAILIES— ic/iat  an  advertising  medium'’' 


The  Julius  Maihews 
Special  Agency,  Inc.  I 

NEIf  SPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  !; 

iNEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  ;; 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  ;; 
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tuTCR055lNQ  A  &U5y  STREET 
WITH  ONLV  HIS  LIFE  AT  STAKE, 
HIS  MINP  IS  A  RICH,  [ri^ 
RIPE  BLANK- 


J.P.BULBOOMER  I 
|5  A  WHIZ  IN  THE  .• 
OFFICE  WHEN  IT 
COMES  TD  TURNING 
A  FAST  BUCK-  / 


'eek 

re¬ 

man 

loun 

pa- 

min¬ 

ster. 


your  newspaper 


There’s  one  in  nearly  every  office.  He’s  the  pride  of  the  firm 
to  a  dozen  different  business  activities  at  the  same  time. 


Walking  home,  however,  J.  P.  moves  in  a  dull  trance  and  begs  for 
trouble.  He  usually  finds  it:  last  year,  10,240  pedestrians  were  killed 
and  332,300  Injured  on  U.S.  streets  and  highways. 


The  J.  P.  Bulboomers  in  your  community  read  your  newspaper. 
With  editorials,  news  stories,  features,  photos  and  fillers,  you  can 
show  them  the  folly  of  pedestrian  preoccupation. 


You’ll  be  saving  lives  and  preventing  injuries  to  men,  women  and 
children  in  your  community. 


INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

MAKTPORO 

CONNECTICUT. 


Editor  6 


r 


in 


eview 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduot*  School  of  JoumoUsiiL  Columbia  Univoiaity.  N.  Y. 


'Moscow,  Red  China's  GHQ,' 
Correspondent  Charges 

LOST  PEACE  IN  CHINA,  by  George 
Moorad.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.  263  pp.  $6. 

George  Moorad,  one  of  the 
correspondents  killed  in  the 
July  12  air  crash  near  Bombay, 
makes  this  charge  in  his  post¬ 
humous  book,  “Lost  Peace  in 
China”: 

“In  exchange  for  a  6-day 
march  against  a  surrendering 
Japanese  army  in  Manchuria, 
we  bartered  to  the  Soviets  near¬ 
ly  everything  we  fought  for  in 
the  Pacific.  .  .  .  And  what  we 
had  fought  for  cost  118,000 
American  lives  and  $158  billion.” 

On  the  day  Japan  surren¬ 
dered,  Moscow  published  the 
Chinese  -  Soviet  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Alliance.  Thus, 
Moorad  recalls,  the  world  first 
learned  the  price  Russia  had  ex¬ 
acted  for  joining  her  western 
allies  in  the  final  six  days  of  the 
Pacific  war:  control  of  Manchu¬ 
ria  and  cession  of  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  the  southern  half  of  Sak¬ 
halin,  and  the  Kurile  Island 
chain,  which  dominates  the 
North  Pacific. 

•  Secret  Clauses 

That  treaty  formalized  —  and 
first  publicly  announced — secret 
clauses  in  the  Yalta  agreement. 
Those  clauses  state:  “The  Heads 
of  the  Three  Great  Powers  have 
agreed  that  these  just  claims  of 
the  soviet  Union  will  be  fulfilled 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan.” 

The  Big  Three  did  not  inform 
the  Chinese  government  of  their 
bartering  of  her  territory  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  the  Hopkins 
memoirs,  they  felt  Chungking 
could  not  be  trusted  with  a 
secret. 

“Who  has  troops  in  China  con¬ 
trols  China,”  Moorad  declares. 
The  present  Communist  revolu¬ 
tion  in  China  is  no  “agrarian  re¬ 
form,”  he  warns.  “It  is  a  planned 
action  by  Marxist  revolution¬ 
aries  who  have  staked  every¬ 
thing  on  the  success  of  Stalin’s 
leadership.” 

The  1925  revolution  in  China 
failed,  Moorad  declares,  because 
it  was  a  genuine  revolt  of  the 
masses,  with  no  powerful  So¬ 
viet  Union  to  arm,  supply,  and 
protect  them.  When  Chiang's 
Chinese  troops,  backed  by  $15,- 
000,000  from  Shanghai  bankers, 
switched  sides,  the  game  was  up. 

In  1945,  Moorad  contends, 
Stalin  corrected  those  tactical 
faults.  “The  current  job  is  pro¬ 
fessional.  Russians  hold  down 
G-1,  2,  3,  and  4.  GHQ  is  in 
Moscow.” 

Edgar  Snow,  on  the  other 
hand,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  ( Apr.  9,  ’49 ) ,  says, 
“Russian  policy  play^  no  deci¬ 
sive  role  in  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  Chiang’s  army  in  Manchuria 
and  it  had  no  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  Kuomintang  south  of 
the  Great  Wall.” 

Moscow,  Snow  argues,  must 
now  deal  with  a  major  foreign 
power  run  by  Chinese  Reds  who 


possess  all  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  real  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Snow  believes  Rus¬ 
sia  cannot  absorb  China,  and 
that  American  support  of  Chi¬ 
nese  anti-Communists  would 
force  an  alliance  between  Red 
China  and  Communist  Russia. 

If  the  Communist  success  in 
China  turns  out  to  be  actually 
a  Russian  success,  rather  than 
the  start  of  a  New  China,  then 
scene  and  thinking  have  both 
shifted  in  regard  to  Soviet 
threats  to  Western  democracy. 
As  recently  as  last  winter,  when 
Major  Eiiot  wrote,  “If  Russia 
Strikes”  (E  &  P,  May  21,  ’49), 
Europe  seemed  the  powderkeg. 
Turkey  the  tinderbox.  The  shift 
would  make  particularly  en¬ 
lightening  this  closely  reasoned, 
eye-witness  analysis  by  an  Old 
China  hand  who  had  covered 
both  China  and  Russia. 

Moorad  is  sharply  critical  of 
General  Marshall  s  a-plague-on 
both-your-houses  judgment  in 
1947.  He  clarifies  the  Stilwell 
incident  with  dramatic  anecdote. 
He  analyzes  Chiang’s  rise  and 
fall,  and  the  Communist  rise  in 
Asia. 

Open  Door  Advocoted 

The  historic  principles  of  the 
Open  Door,  Moorad  urges,  can 
still  be  used  effectively.  “As 
long  as  Western  contact  is  up¬ 
held  with  China — through  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  hospitals,  traders, 
correspondents,  and  other  nor¬ 
mal  expressions  of  civilized  be¬ 
havior — there  will  be  no  Iron 
Curtain,  and  Communism  can¬ 
not  win,”  he  declares. 

If  the  Chinese  could  be  secure, 
from  their  own  bandits  and  war 
lords,  as  well  as  from  thieving 
outside  powers,  Moorad  suggests, 
they  could  outwork,  outproduce, 
and  outcivilize  all  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

For  leadership  toward  just 
such  accomplishment.  Moorad 
saw  great  stature  in  Chiang  Kai- 
shek — as  did  Stalin  and  leading 
Japanese.  Chiang’s  greatest 
miscalculation,  the  author 
charges,  was  his  inability  to  see 
that  “the  United  States  might 
break  her  pledges  and  throw 
down  so  precious  and  so  costly 
a  stake  in  Asia.” 

If  security  and  community 
consciousness  are  not  developed 
in  China.  China  will,  the  au¬ 
thor  warns,  continue  to  destroy 
herself  and  be  a  cancer  to  the 
world. 

“Lost  Peace”  is  keen,  percep¬ 
tive  reporting:  illuminating  and 
timely. 


THE  COST  OF  SUCCESS  is  so  small 
it's  absorbed  by  the  profit  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Classified  .\ds  make 
sellers  and  buyers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tol.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Newest  St'yle  Book  Issued 
By  Chicago  University  Press 

A  MANUAL  OF  STY'LE  with  Speci¬ 
mens  o£  Type.  1I149  revision. 
Clucairo:  The  University  ol  Chi- 
casro  Press.  498  pp.  3'4. 

Many  items  of  newspaper 
style  must  for  uniformity  be 
matters  for  an  individual  pa¬ 
per’s  preference.  When  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  subject  of  an  obi¬ 
tuary,  the  figure  87  is  not  likely 
to  be  confused  with  the  size  of 
the  deceased’s  collar.  Yet  some 
desks  decree  it  shall  be  written, 
■’He  was  87.”  Others  insist  it 
be,  “His  age  was  eighty-seven.” 

To  this  department,  however 
come  so  many  requests  for 
“what  you  consider  a  standard 
style  book— dor  suggestion  and 
criterion  in  revising  ours,”  that 
it  seems  well  to  report  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  latest  revision  of 
a  long-accepted  standard  style 
manual. 

"Spell  out  references  to  the 
age  of  a  person  or  of  an  object,” 
suggests  this  “Manual  of  Style” 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press: 

eighty  years  and  four  months 
old 

children  between  six  and  ten 
a  twenty-three  year-old  build¬ 
ing. 

Hyphenate  adjectival  phrases 
formed  of  two  or  more  words 
preceding  the  nouns  modified 
where  ambiguity  might  result,” 
counsels  the  Manual: 
well-known  man 
better-trained  teachers 
English-speaking  peoples. 

But  not  when  the  adverbs  or 
adjectives  come  after  the  word 
modified: 

a  man  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood 

gown  and  carriage  were  strict¬ 
ly  up  to  date. 

And  so  on  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  presentation  I  have  ever 
seen  for  capitalization,  the  use 
of  italics,  quotations,  spelling 
and  abbreviations,  punctuation, 
division  of  words,  legends  and 
captions,  proofreaders’  marks, 
typographical  considerations,  the-i 
preparation  of  manuscripts,  for- 1 
eign  type  faces,  specimens  of ' 
type,  and  hints  to  copyreaders, 
proofreaders,  and  copyholders.  i 
There  is  an  excellent  chapter  ! 
on  copyright  law  and  a  greatly 
enlarg^  glossary  of  technical 
terms.  This  is  a  compact  and 
comprehensive  manual,  a  stand¬ 
ard  reference  work  of  long-rec¬ 
ognized  authenticity. 


^liort  ^aLe6 


FILLER  in  the  Iliore  (N.  Y 
Sentinel:  “Honesty  may  be  J 
the  best  policy  in  the  long  rua 
but  many  people  — Read  The 
Sentinel  Classifieds.” 

«  4>  « 

HEADLINE  on  a  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation  press  release 
Building  and  Construction 
Volume 

Off  6  Per  Cent,  Nears  Rec¬ 
ord  Total 

*  •  • 

THE  New  York  Times  city  desk  ^ 
phone  rang  recently  and  a ' 
quiet  voice  said,  “Don’t  look  ' 
now,  but  your  tower  s  on  fire’ 
“Thanks,”  said  the  Times  man  ^ 
"Who  is  this?” 

Replied  the  voice:  “This  is  '> 
one  of  your  neighbors.  We  can  • 
see  your  smoke  here,  from  the  I 
Herald  Tribune." 


FROM  a  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 
classified:  “Genteel,  mouse 
catching  cat  and  children  urg¬ 
ently  need  good  homes.” 

■ 

Tulare  (Calii.)  News 
To  Have  New  Home 

Tulare,  Calif.— Alfred  J.  El¬ 
liott,  who  after  12  years  as  a 
representative  from  the  lOih 
District  of  California,  quit  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  to  become  a 
newspaper  publisher,  will  mark  i 
the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the 
business  by  moving  into  a  new 
plant  on  King  and  N  streets. 

On  Sept.  1,  1948,  he  became 
owner  of  the  Tulare  Bee,  adjudi¬ 
cated  as  a  legal  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  1939,  and  which  became 
a  daily  in  1944.  Mr.  Elliott 
changed  the  name  to  the  Tulare 
Daily  News,  put  in  added  equip¬ 
ment  in  both  the  newspaper  and 
job  department. 

This  month  he  started  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  plant,  50  x 
150,  and  contracts  call  for  its 
completion  by  Aug.  20. 


FIRST  In  ILLINOIS 


(£i.  Cft/cago  Met,  Oist,) 


ii  RETAIL  SALES 


$201  MILLION 
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%  America's  one-two  editorial  punch* 
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C€m pressman  Givinn  Charges: — 

m 

PRESIDENT  and  LABOR 
BOSSES  USURP 
POWERS  OF  CONGRESS! 


Tlie  President  and  the  Labor 
Monopolists  vs.  the  People 


Congressman  Ralph  Gwinn  has  heen  in¬ 
side  the  historie  decisions  of  the  80th  and 
81st  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

He  understands  the  great  issues  of  our 
time  ami  makes  them  clear  to  the  average 
reader.  He  calls  the  turn  in  advance  and 


by  Ralph  W .  Gichttt 

The  threatened  steel  strike  can  be  stopped  by  using,  not 
ignoring  the  law  of  the  land  but  the  President  and  the  labor 
Iwsses  don’t  like  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  people  do,  but 
the  President  and  the  labor  bosses  want  to  repeal  it  out¬ 
right.  The  people  want  to  keep  it  and  their  representatives 
refuse  to  repeal  it.  It  is  the  law  today. 

The  President  and  the  labor  bosses  propose  to  raise  wages 
and  make  the  people  pay.  Since  the  people  are  not  being 
protected  by  the  President  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
since  the  steel  industry  is  helpless  to  resist  the  fourth  round 
of  wage  rises,  the  people  too  are  at  the  mercy  of  this  labor 
monopoly.  The  President,  the  steel  companies’  biggest  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  the  absolute,  nation-wide  labor  monopoly  are 
able  to  force  the  steel  industry  to  do  what  they  ask. 

What  happens  in  steel  will  set  the  pattern  in  all  labor- 
controlled  industry  as  it  has  on  three  previous  occasions. 
Fundamentally,  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  was  enacted  to  stop 
this.  The  law  says: 

“Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lock-out  affecting 
an  entire  industry,  or  a  substantial  part  thereof,  engaged  in 
production  for  commerce,  will,  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to 
continue,  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety,  he  may 
appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report  to  him 
within  such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute, 
including  each  party’s  statement  of  its  position  but  SHALL 
NOT  CONTAIN  ANY  RECOMMENDATIONS.”  (Note- 
Capitalization  ours.) 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  is  still  the  law,  the 
government  must  remain  neutral.  It  is  the  guardian  of 
the  whole  people — the  collaborator  and  partner  of  no  special 
group.  The  law  provides  for  finding  the  facts.  It  denies  the 
President  the  power  to  appoint  political  boards  to  make 
political  decisions  on  wages  and  prices. 

Exposition  of  the  facts  by  an  impartial  board  without 
compulsory  recommendations  would  help  both  labor  and 
management  reach  a  decision  compatible  with  public  opin¬ 
ion.  If  the  facts  showed  that  the  national  income  justihes 
a  fourth  round  of  wage  rises,  then  the  people  would  sup¬ 
port  such  a  rise.  If  not,  they  would  oppose  it. 

A  sound  economic  basis  for  such  a  decision  should  be 
found.  There  is  good  authority  for  the  assertion  that  avail¬ 
able  spending  power  will  provide  an  average  wage  of  only 
$1.26  an  hour.  Under  present  conditions  any  monopoly 
attempt  to  force  average  wages  to  $1.45  an  hour,  will  mean 
there  is  not  enough  payroll  money  to  employ  everybody 
and  that  the  present  average  industrial  wage  of  $1.37  is 
12  cents  too  high.  It  follows  that,  with  a  falling  national 
income,  any  attempt  to  force  the  average  wage  up  to  $1.45 
will  mean  increased  unemployment,  because  the  national 
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knows  the  Washington  score  from  start  to 
finish. 

Your  readers,  both 
Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can,  will  thank  you  for 
bringing  to  them  Gwinn's 
weekly  non-partisan  mes¬ 
sages  from  inside  their 
Congress. 

At  moderate  cost  in 
money  and  space  you 
can  give  your  readers 
this  potent  one-two 
editorial  punch. 
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income  can’t  pay  everybody  even  the  present  average  wage. 
When  total  national  income  decreases,  total  wages  must 
fall  if  everyone  is  to  remain  employed.  If  the  average  wage 
does  not  fall  some  must  lose  their  jobs.  There  is  no  other 
solution. 

President  Truman  and  the  labor  bosses  not  only  ignore 
the  labor  law  of  the  land  but  the  law  of  economics  itself. 
They  place  themselves  above  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  They  act  as  though  they  are  the  law.  They 
propose  to  use  compulsion  and  prestige  of  office  to  force 
acceptance  of  higher  wages  for  the  organized  monopoly, 
with  lower  real  wages  and  unemployment  for  the  rest. 

Apparently  both  the  President  and  the  labor  bosses  are 
committed  to  a  fourth  round  of  wage  increases  because 
they  have  accepted  the  economic  fallacy  that  higher  wages 
will  “create  buying  power”  and  prosperity.  Such  reasoning 
is  fantastic  because  taking  away  more  money  from  em¬ 
ployers  and  giving  it  to  employees  does  not  create  any 
additional  purchasing  power. 

The  conspiracy  of  a  President  and  labor  bosses  to  set 
aside  constitutionally  enacted  law  and  become  themselves 
the  makers  of  arbitrary  personal  rule  must  fail.  All  ar¬ 
bitrary  monopoly  power  must  fail,  whether  it  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  combinations,  government  assumptions  of  power,  or 
labor  boss  monopoly.  Elspecially  is  this  true  in  the  face 
of  the  disastrous  experience  we  had  between  1929  and  1939. 
Then  they  set  in  motion  a  wage  rise  spiral  that  kept  10 
million  workers  unemployed.  We  don’t  want  to  see  that 
again. 

The  President  should  save  himself  and  the  country  from 
the  disaster  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  lawmaking  side 
of  government  as  well  as  the  laws  of  economics. 
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You  MAY  BE  slightly  confused  with  all  this  talk 
about  “social  planning,”  all  the  plots  and  schemes 
that  promise  everybody  everything  for  nothing— and 
lead  straight  as  an  arrow  down  the  road  to  Socialism. 

There’s  one  thing  about  which  there  is  no  con¬ 
fusion-one  fact  you  just  can’t  fool  with.  This  country 
needs  60  million  jobs— and  as  long  as  you  60  million 
U.S.  citizens  in  those  jobs  have  the  good  sense  and 
the  guts  you  were  born  with  — we  don’t  think  any 
’ism  will  thrive  here. 

60  million  jobs  is  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  jobs  — when 
you  figure  that  8  thousand  dollars  is  the  average 
investment  made  by  Business  in  this  country  to  put 
one  man  to  work  — and  keep  him  working. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that,  come 
what  may,  good  old  American  Business  will  go  on 
performing  the  magic  of  providing  them.  There  are 
those  even  in  high  places,  who  think  that  Business 
can  be  taxed  to  the  strangulation  point,  profits  can 
be  reduced  willy-nilly,  and  the  plants  and  machines 
will  somehow  build  themselves,  and  the  jobs  will 
still  be  there. 

Well,  just  for  the  record  — since  jobs  come  from 
Business  —  let’s  have  a  look  at  some  statistics,  some 


very  cold  statistics,  on  the  subject  of  how  difficult 
it  is  to  stay  in  business,  and  provide  jobs. 

The  average  life  of  manufacturing  concerns  in 
this  country  is  only  7  years!  Retail  stores  only  7 
and  one-tenth  years! 

In  the  50  odd  years  of  the  automobile  in  this 
country,  1492  makes  have  started.  Only  27  have 
survived! 
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Since  World  War  1  —  886  makes  of  radios  have 
entered  the  field.  742  have  died  in  the  stni^gle  for 
markets! 

Why,  with  these  overwhelming  odds  against  suc¬ 
cess  in  business,  is  the  risk  worth  the  gamble? 

The  plain  answer  is  that  in  the  face  of  all  the 
odds,  all  the  hazards,  there  remains  the  priceless 
and  basic  American  instinct  to  produce,  to  progress, 
to  grow,  to  risk,  to  serve  and  to  profit.  And  this  ^ 
country  will  grow,  and  its  people  will  prosper  and 
advance  only  so  long  as  that  instinct  is  fostered 
and  encouraged  and  kept  alive.  Only  so  loni  as  j 
we  resist  those  who  would  kill  it. 

All  in  the  world  that  any  Businessman  wants  I 
to  know  is  that  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  | 
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labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  taxes  on  the 
other,  will  be  stopped  at  a  point  where  there  will 
be  some  profit  left  for  the  man  who  has  taken  the  risk. 

And  all  that  any  fair-minded  Businessman  ex¬ 
pects -and  has  a  right  to  expect  — is  an  end  to 
political  footballing  of  Business,  excessive  taxation, 
pointless  regulation,  needless  restriction  and  super¬ 
vision. 

Until  that  happens— until  Businessmen  are  given 
afairnin  for  their  money— until  the  job  problem 
is  solved  by  encouraging  more  employers  —  the  odds 
against  success  in  Business  will  not  change. 

And  remember  this:  No  Business  can  prosper 
»ithout  profit  — no  people  can  prosper  without 
Business.  Bankrupt  Business  and  you  bankrupt 
everybody — government  included! 

*  m  ^  :ti 

This  is  No.  10  of  a  series  of  advertisements  being 
published  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company 
of  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  steady,  solid  growth,  possible  from 
small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American  Business 


System— a  System  which  permits  management  to  as¬ 
sure  progress  for  itself,  its  employees,  and  its  stockholders 
by  plowing  earnings  back  into  the  business. 


We  have  authorized  our  advertising  agency,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co.,  333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  for 
reprints  of  this  advertisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own 
letterhead.  Permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  with¬ 
out  limitation. 
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Fobricaftd,  ossembUd  and 
t«st«d  und«r  the  industry's 
most  rigid  standards. 


For  all  industrial  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
ond  sofety  ore  required. 
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UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 


To  supply  .vtry  rK^nized 
ne.d  in  the  outomotiv.,  in¬ 
dustrial,  form  power  fields. 


COIL  SPRINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


Engineered  and  designed  in 
any  shape  or  size  for  any 
requirement  of  industry. 
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ASNE  REPORT 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  based  on  the  investigation  of  its 
three-man  committee  into  the  Illinois  pay¬ 
roll  scandal,  does  credit  to  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Such  an  investigation  was  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  for  the  Society  and  marked  the  first 
time  in  American  history  that  any  group 
of  editors  conducted  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  a  situation  that  promised  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  U.  S.  press.  In  the 
words  of  Ben  McKelway.  president  of  the 
Society,  it  was  done  “in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  ASNE  was  established  to  promote 
adherence  to  its  Canons  of  Journalism." 

We  applaud  this  action.  Perhaps  it  will 
silence  some  of  the  sideline  critics  who 
have  claimed  the  Society  should  be  more 
firm  in  promoting  this  adherence.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  one 
member  of  ASNE  was  involved  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  payroll  lists  exposed  three  months 
ago  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  story 
has  been  and  will  be  used  against  the  en¬ 
tire  press  as  an  example  of  venality  there¬ 
by  tainting  all  newspapers,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  report  of  at  least  one  investi¬ 
gator: 

"There  was  no  evidence  of  an  attempt 
in  Illinois  to  buy  the  press,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  press  had  been  bought." 
( Not  contained  in  the  released  report  of 
the  Board  but  included  in  the  ASNE  Bul¬ 
letin.) 

However,  the  Board  deplored  ,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  any  government  rewarding  news¬ 
papermen  or  other  citizens  with  jobs  on 
the  state  payroll  “as  an  improper  use  of 
public  funds”:  and  condemned  “the  accep¬ 
tance  of  such  funds  by  newspapermen  as 
unethical  and  as  contrary  to  the  public 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
press.” 

We  applaud  those  conclusions  vigorous¬ 
ly  as  they  reflect  the  sentiments  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  expressed  three  months  ago. 

When  it  was  revealed  that  51  newspa¬ 
permen  in  Illinois  had  held  state  payroll 
jobs  from  1941  to  1949  it  was  a  shock.  It 
looked  bad  for  the  entire  press  of  the 
state,  and,  by  implication,  for  the  press 
elsewhere.  But  the  ASNE  investigating 
committee  discovered  these  facts: 

Less  than  50  of  the  832  newspapers  in  Il¬ 
linois  were  involved.  There  were  40,000 
names  on  the  payroll  during  that  period 
and  51  of  them  were  newspapermen.  Some 
of  them  were  in  positions  widely  known 
to  the  public  and  performing  legitimate 
services.  Most  of  the  newspapers  involved 
were  of  that  class  so  small  and  so  weak 
economically  as  to  depend  on  public  print¬ 
ing  or  other  forms  of  political  subsidy  or 
patronage  for  existence.  The  majority  of 
editors  found  on  the  payroll  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  papers  of  small  circulation  in 
small  communities  and  many  of  them  do 
not  carry  editorial  pages.  Most  of  the 
small  minority  of  urban  newspapermen 
found  on  the  payroll  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  editorial  policy.  Another  group 
were  publishers  of  specialized  organs  not 


Thou  prt•pare^t  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  tbou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  merry  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life'  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever. — Psalm,  XXIII;  5,  6. 


representative  of  the  press  as  the  whole. 

In  addition,  the  ASNE  laid  at  rest  any 
suspicion  of  suppression  on  the  part  of 
wire  services  for  failure  to  move  the  story 
promptly.  The  report  found  the  delay 
the  result  of  ‘  faulty  news  judgment.” 

The  ASNE  report  was  not  a  whitewash 
of  the  incident.  The  initial  facts  as  re¬ 
ported  were  found  to  be  true.  But  the  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  Society,  and  its  Board, 
placed  the  situation  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive.  They  did  not  find  any  wholesale 
degradation  or  corruption  of  the  press. 

INS  AWARD 

THE  ARBITRATION  award  this  week  in 
the  International  News  Service,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photo-American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  case  recognizes  contractual  job 
security  clauses  as  “an  element  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  deciding  questions  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  minima  and  the 
granting  of  a  general  wage  increase.” 

Thus,  the  arbitrator  acknowledged  that 
job  security  provisions  represent  “very 
substantial  financial  costs  to  the  publish¬ 
ers”  and  as  such  should  be  included  in  fig¬ 
uring  payment  to  employes.  With  this  rea¬ 
soning  the  arbitrator  granted  a  general 
wage  increase,  smaller  than  that  recently 
given  by  other  wire  services,  on  the 
ground  that  INS-INP  had  more  favorable 
job  security  provisions. 

This  comparatively  new  attitude  toward 
so-called  fringe  benefits  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  management  as 
unions  more  and  more  turn  to  seeking 
health  plans,  pension  programs,  security 
clauses,  etc.,  realizing  the  annual  wage 
increases  have  become  a  luxury  of  the 
past. 


NEWSPAPERBOYS 


VICTORY  IN  QUITO 

FOR  FIVE  years  a  small  handful  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  has  plodded  to  Latin  * 
America  almost  annually  to  attend  I 
American  Press  Congresses.  Not  one  of  ' 
them  had  attended  the  first  Congress  in 
Mexico  City.  The  nucleus  of  the  present 
group,  headed  by  Tom  Wallace  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  became  interested  in  the 
movement  when  they  attended  the  second 
Congress  in  Havana  and  found  the  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  captured  by  the  Cuban 
Communists. 

Meeting  in  New  York  thereafter  less 
than  a  dozen  U.  S.  journalists  organized 
themselves  into  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  They  realized  i 
that  if  Norteamericanos  did  not  maintain 
an  interest  and  did  not  attend  future  Con¬ 
gresses  to  battle  the  left-wingers  then 
the  hemispheric  organization  would  be¬ 
come  a  sounding  board  for  Communist 
propaganda. 

This  small  group  succeeded  in  arousing 
only  faint  interest  among  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  here.  But  it  dedicated  itself 
to  continue  the  front  line  battle,  to  getting 
important  U.  S.  and  Latin  American  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  interested  in  making 
something  worthwhile  out  of  it.  The  same 
delegates  continued  their  plodding- 
down  to  Caracas,  then  to  Bogota,  and  just 
this  month  to  Quito. 

Each  year,  the  American  diehards  found 
a  greater  acceptance  among  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  to  North  American  journal¬ 
istic  ideals.  But  not  until  this  year,  after 
five  years  of  hard  work  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  has  the  American  delegation  been 
able  to  tear  the  driving  reins  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  subvert  it. 

Two  victories  were  won  at  Quito:  the 
hemispheric  body,  which  now  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  Havana  and  is  largely  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Cuban  government,  will  be 
reorganized  on  an  individual  membership 
basis  without  any  national  or  governmen¬ 
tal  interest  involved:  the  next  Congress 
will  be  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  Fall  of  1950. 

This  means  that  the  U.  S.  organizing 
committee  can  do  now  what  it  has  always 
wanted  to  do— invite  only  the  leading  and 
important  editors  and  publishers  of  Latin 
America  to  participate  in  making  this 
truly  an  organization  of  the  responsible 
elements  of  the  press. 

What  might  have  become  a  destructive 
force  in  hemispheric  journalism  is  now 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive  organization  for  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  Americas.  Devotion 
of  that  small  group  to  high  ideals  and 
principles  is  responsible. 


THE  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
is  arranging  a  statewide  study  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  this  summer  for  boys 
from  all  the  California  papers.  The  boys 
will  be  taken  on  tours  to  give  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  their  government. 

The  anti-child  labor  forces  and  the  mis¬ 
guided  do-gooders  who  refuse  to  admit 
that  carrier  boy  training  is  good  for  young 
men  will  probably  turn  mental  cartwheels 
trying  to  portray  these  California  boys  as 
ragged  little  urchins  being  exploited  for 
the  glory  and  profit  of  the  bosses. 


HAGUE  SERIES 

ORCHIDS  to  the  Newark  <N.  J.)  Erenmg 
News  for  refusing  to  be  intimidated  by 
Frank  Hague  who  threatened  the  pai^r 
with  libel  suits  if  it  published  its  series 
“Frank  Hague.  Last  of  the  Bosses.”  The 
paper  printed  the  articles  in  spite  of 
Hague’s  warning  “you  should  never  un¬ 
dertake  to  publish  the  story  of  my  1'^® 
without  my  express  consent.”  Such  au-  : 
dacity  from  a  public  figure  is  almost 


amusing. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Fred  E.  Tarman,  publisher  of 
the  Norman  Transcript,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Oklahoma 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  served 
as  treasurer  of 
the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  18  years 
and  was  vice- 
president  one 
year  before  his 
elevation  to  the 
presidency.  He 
has  been  editor 
and  publisher 
of  the  Norman 
daily  since  1922.  Tarman 

John  W.  John¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher,  Wa 
tertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  and 

Donald  T.  Flesher.  editorial 
writer,  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
father,  the  late  Harold  B.  John¬ 
son,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society. 

H.  A.  Lindgren,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  LaPorte 
(Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  celebrates 
his  60th  anniversary  as  a  print¬ 
er  Aug.  14.  He  will  be  honored 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
paper's  employes. 

George  J.  Mead,  co-publisher 
of  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  European  cruise. 

Carl  M.  Davidson,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Danville 
(III.)  Commercial-News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 
and  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  paper.  He  was  at  one 
time  employed  by  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
host  on  July  22  at  a  business 
luncheon  for  Raymond  Moley 
of  Newsweek,  who  is  making 
his  annual  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Cade  will  be 
in  charge  of  copywriting  for 
Robert  E.  Martin  &  Co.  She  was 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

George  P.  McCallum,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  is  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  newly- 
formed  Michigan  committee  on 
organization  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  group's  purpose  is 
to  plug  for  passage  of  the 
Hoover  commission  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Joseph  Horner,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis. )  Daily  Press  Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Green  Bay  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

John  R.  Mutti  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  He  had  been 
manager  of  the  research  and 
marketing  department  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American.  Ar¬ 
thur  Leu  succeeds  him  in  his 
former  job. 

W.  O.  Mincher  has  been 
named  San  Francisco  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  manager  for  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent.  He  has  been  with  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  and 
Pasadena  Star-News,  and  until 
recently  published  his  own 
paper  in  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Elving  Anderson,  University 
of  Oregon  June  graduate,  has 
joined  the  circulation  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
where  he  was  once  a  carrier- 
salesman. 

Joan  Caldwell  is  new  in  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Thomas  Stinette,  city  circula¬ 
tion  department,  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  and  Mrs. 
Stinette  are  parents  of  their 
first  son. 

Jane  Strid,  formerly  with  the 
treasurer’s  office  at  Linfield  Col¬ 
lege,  has  joined  the  country  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  replacing 
Norma  Ammons,  who  is  resign¬ 
ing. 


Marion  T.  Gaines,  editor  of 
the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  has  been  reappointed 
by  Gov.  Warren  to  a  four-year 
term  on  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Education. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Walter  V.  Bennett  has  been 
transferred  by  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  to  the  Washington 
office  to  be  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  South. 

Howard  W.  Oman,  with  the 
"■  S.  News  &  World  Report’s 
Philadelphia  office,  for  many 
years,  will  be  regional  sales 
manager  in  that  area. 

Frank  Seaver  has  rejoined 
the  Mies  and  contact  staff  of 
the  Jam  Handy  Organization's 
Yorlj  office.  He  was  with 
the  firm  several  years  ago,  and 
also  has  been  with  the  old 
Afcron  (O. )  Times  -  Press  and 
Oenver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

.  7™odore  S.  Will,  Jr.,  former 
Atlonto  (Ga. )  Constitution  ad¬ 
vertising  staffer,  has  gone  to 
E.  Martin  &  Co.,  Atlanta 
an  agency,  as  account  executive. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

John  B.  Findlay,  Jr.,  has  left 
the  Associated  Press  Newark 
bureau  to  be  television  news 
editor  of  Station  WOR,  in  New 
York  City. 

Philip  E.  Posey,  previously 
assistant  alumni  relations  di¬ 
rector  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Boston,  has  become  a 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Citizen 
staffer. 

Judy  Hornady,  daughter  of 
King  Features  editor.  Jack 
Hornady,  has  joined  the 
women’s  department  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Alice  Richards,  formerly  with 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn. )  News- 
Sentinal.  is  also  new  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

Odom  Fannin,  Atlanta  Journal 
editorial  staffer,  has  become 
public  relations  officer  in  the 
federal  department  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases. 

Sheila  John  Daly,  Chicago 
Tribune,  columnist,  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  fourth  book,  “Blondes 
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Arch  Ward  Heads 
Chicago  Press  Club 

Chicago  —  Arch  Ward,  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  recently  organized  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club. 

Other  officers  are  Herb  Graf- 
fis.  Sun -Times,  first  vicepresi- 
dent;  Wilbur  J.  Brons,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  second  vicepresi- 
dent;  John  P.  Carmichael,  Daily 
News,  third  vicepresident;  Jere 
Hagen,  Her  aid- American,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Robert  Hurleight, 
WCjN,  treasurer. 

The  club,  organized  May  1  of 
this  year,  has  273  active  mem¬ 
bers.  Headquarters  are  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel. 


Prefer  Gentlemen,  "  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  Aug.  16  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 


William  L.  Powers,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O. )  Vindicator  managing 
editor  and  president  of  Kirk- 
mere  Home  Owners.  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sided  recently  when  54  acres  for 
veterans’  homes  were  dedicated 
at  a  special  ceremony. 


Mollenkopf 


Fred  L.  Mol¬ 
lenkopf,  city 
editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  for  23 
years,  has  taken 
up  new  duties 
as  conductor  of 
the  Blade  col¬ 
umn.  “Among 
the  Folks.”  At 
the  same  time. 
Don  Wolfe, 
state  editor,  was 
named  acting 
city  editor. 


Alfred  “Louey”  Lawhead, 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer  sports 
editor,  is  convalescing  at  home 
from  a  heart  attack. 


Matt  Hackett,  Herbert  Sy- 
FRiT,  Robert  Manry,  Edward 
Yates  and  Robert  Wolcott  are 
recent  additions  to  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times  staff. 

Thomas  Yost  Cooper,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  for  29  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  because  of  poor  health 
and  will  reside  in  Aspen,  Colo. 

Edward  H.  Wallace.  Hanover 
Sun  sports  editor,  has  become 
city  editor,  and  Edouard  Gre¬ 
nier  has  been  named  sports  ed¬ 
itor. 

Edward  McLorie,  formerly 
with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era-Intelligencer  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Hanover  Sun  staff. 

Morton  I.  Levine,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  graduate, 
is  now  editing  the  business  page 
for  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman,  and  has  launched  a 
real  estate  and  home  building 
page  for  the  paper. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  is  improving 
after  a  long  illness  and  two  ma¬ 
jor  operations. 

Madison  West,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  reporter,  and  Mrs. 
West  are  parents  of  a  baby  boy. 

Bob  Carman,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  student,  is  with  the 
Wichita  Eagle  for  summer  va¬ 
cation  months. 


Paul  Neville,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  a  son,  born 
July  15. 

W.  R.  Walton,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  just  returned  from 
a  6,000  mile  automobile  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  wrote  a  series  on  the 
trip  under  the  name  Otto  Toure. 

Edward  Fenton  has  become  a 
Denver  iColo. )  Rocky  Mountain 
News  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  He  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
and  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 

Carl  E.  Hayden,  Idaho  Falls, 
Ida.,  newspaperman,  is  author 
of  a  new  book,  “Ten  Gallon  Hat 
and  High  Heeled  Boots,”  just 
published  by  the  Valley  Press 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Eugene  B.  Dodson  has  become 
promotion  manager  for  Station 
WKY  and  WKY-TV  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  after  two  years  as 
news  editor  for  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript.  He  was 
once  with  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Jim  Stuart,  once  a  reporter 
for  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
News;  Sam  McKinney,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Newberg 
( Ore. »  Graphic,  and  Eugene 
Snyder  are  new  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  newsroom. 

John  Eggers,  recent  Oregon 
State  College  graduate,  has 
joined  the  Portland  Oregonian 
sports  department. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Prescott 
Barrow's,  Hearst  columnist,  has 
been  appointed  honorary  life 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Pomona  College  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif. 

Thomas  M.  Newell,  who  had 
been  with  the  Lodi  ( Calif. ) 
Daily  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  was  instructor  of 
journalism  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  named  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  on  the 
Palo  Alto  campus. 

George  Turn- 
bull,  with  the 
school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon, 
for  31  years  and 
dean  of  the  de¬ 
partment  when 
he  retired  in 
1947,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of 
the  Portland 
( Ore. »  Oregon¬ 
ian. 

Paul  Cour, 
recently  with 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 

Olympian,  and  previously  with 
the  old  Seattle  Star  and  Seattle 
United  Press  bureau,  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Allan  deLay,  photographer 
for  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregon¬ 
ian,  and  Mrs.  deLay  are  par¬ 

ents  of  a  new  daughter.  Grand 
father  is  Fred  White,  night  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Oregonian. 

Harrison  Brown,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  school  of  journalism,  has 
become  a  reporter  on  the  On¬ 
tario  (Ore.)  Argus-Observer. 

Eugene  Olson  has  resigned  as 
( Continued  on  page  30 ) 
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news  editor  of  the  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus  to  return  to  col¬ 
lege  for  a  master's  degree  in 
education. 

E-arl  Bishop,  who  retired  re¬ 
cently  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun 
after  37  years’  service,  is  work¬ 
ing  part-time  as  city  editor  of 
the  weekly  Encinitas  (Calif.) 
Coast  Dispatch,  and  is  writing  a 
fishing  column  for  the  San  Diego 
Union. 

Carle  I.  Sh.apiro,  University 
of  Missouri  journalism  graduate, 
is  a  civilian  public  information 
specialist  attached  to  the  19th 
Bombardment  Wing  at  Guam. 

Don  Elliot  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  news  director  of  radio  station 
WCON,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 


tion,  replacing  Lockwood  Doty. 
who  went  to  NBC  as  a  news 
writer. 

A.  M.  Littlefield  has  been 
upped  from  city  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Florida  Sun,  to  replace  H. 

Stuart  Morrison,  resigned.  Mr. 
Littlefield  was  once  news  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News. 

W.  J.  Davis,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dothan 

(Ala.)  Eagle,  is  now  in  the 

editorial  department  of  the 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent 
and  Mail. 

William  C.  Morris  has  re¬ 

signed  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C. )  Piedmont  to 
be  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  and  alumni  affairs  at 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  He  succeeds  Warre.n  H. 
Koon.  resigned  to  join  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  sports 
staff. 
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Albert  Stone,  Jr,,  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of 
the  Jackson  (Tenn.i  Sun.  and 
Sarah  Tucker  Johnston.  July  26, 
at  Jackson. 

Joe  W.  MacConkev,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  photographer,  and 
Dorothy  Inglinc.  former  society 
reporter  for  the  Wichita  Beacon. 


Fellowships  Awarded 
On  Foreign  Relations 

First  resident  fellowships  of 
fered  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  American  foreign 
correspondents  have  been 
awarded  to  Henry  R.  Lieber- 
man.  32.  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  China,  and 
Robert  C'.urman.  29,  of  United 
Press.  Mr.  Clurman.  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  U  P.  foreign  cable 
desk,  was  formerly  Nanking  bu¬ 
reau  manager. 

The  fellowships  are  for  study 
and  research  at  Council  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  and  at 
nearby  universities. 

The  fellowships  were  open  to 
American  newspaper,  radio  and 
magazine  correspondents  now 
serving  abroad,  or  who  have  re¬ 
cently  served  abroad  and  plan 
to  return  to  foreign  posts. 

The  Council's  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fellowships,  which 
made  the  selections,  is  composed 
of  Joseph  Barber,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Look:  John  K.  Jessup, 
Fortune;  Walter  Kerr,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Grayson 
Kirk,  Columbia  University;  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer,  Washington  Post; 
Edward  Murrow,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Shep¬ 
ard  Stone,  New  York  Times. 


Hill  Elected 

James  Hill,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Drug,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation.  He 
was  named  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Edward  S. 
Rogers,  past  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Sterling  Drug,  who 
died  recently.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
also  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Foundation. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"I'm  working  my  way  to  Caliiornia;  could  you  give  me 
one  or  two  assignments?" 


S-H  Changes 
Move  Stephens 
To  N.  Y.  W-T 

J.  Boyd  Stephens,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
I  Tex.  I  Press  and  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaperman  for  the 
last  15  years,  became  news  edi- 


Stephens 


MacDonald 


O'Brien  Trimble 

tor  this  week  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Bert  MacDonald,  former 
World-Telegram  copy  desk  head 
and  previously  rewrite  man  and 
an  assistant  city  editor,  is  the 
World-Telegram’s  new  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  William  D. 
O’Brien.  Mr.  O’Brien,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  for  23  years, 
moves  to  a  new  position  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

These  three  key  editorial  de- 
EDITOR  & 


partment  appointments,  together 
with  several  other  staff  changes, 
were  announced  by  Lee  B. 
Wood,  executive  editor. 

On  the  Houston  Press,  Editor 
George  Carmack  announced  that 
Vance  Trimble,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  10  years,  is  moving  up 
from  city  editor  to  follow  Boyd 
Stephens  as  managing  editor. 
He  is  succeeded  as  city  editor 
by  Gordon  Hanna,  former  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  and  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

As  W-T  news  editor,  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  succeeds  Leonard  Falk- 
ner.  who  becomes  departmental 
editor.  Ed  Hill  moves  from  that 
post  to  an  assistant  city  editor¬ 
ship.  joining  Paul  Have’.y,  Jo¬ 
seph  Janoff  and  Herbert  Kamm. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  succeeded 
as  copy  desk  head  by  Charles 
Haskell,  former  copy  reader. 
The  new  W-T  set-up  also  in¬ 
cludes  Bill  Flahault  as  assistant 
news  editor,  and  Frank  Kappler 
as  picture  editor. 

a 

L.  A.  Guild  to  Push 
Employment  of  Negroes 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  has 
served  notice  it  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  race  relations  committee 
resolution,  adopted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  16th  annual  convention  in 
Columbus,  O.,  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
cure  jobs  for  Negroes  on  news¬ 
papers  where  they  are  not  now 
employed,  particularly  in  the 
trade  press.  . 

The  "implementation’  will 
take  the  form  of  guild  commit¬ 
tee  calls  on  publishers  with  a 
request  that  Negroes  be  hi^ 
where  none  are  now  employea. 


1.349  Visitors 

South  Bend,  Ind.-;— For  the  ^rst 
six  months  of  this  year 
oersons  have  visited  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  the  South  Bena 
tribune. 
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THE  COMIC  W££K1Y 

announces  the  addition  of 

ST.  LOUIS 

America's  8th  largest  city, 
through  affiliation  ivith  the 

ICouta  (Slobf-ifttiorrat 

Sunday  Comics  Section 


Effective  Sunday,  January  1st,  1950, 
_______ —  ,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Sunday  Comics  Section  joins  the  powerful 
national  comics  network  through  which 
advertisers  in  PUCK  are  assured  of  intensive 
family  coverage  in  America’s  richest  markets.  With  the 
January  1st,  1950,  issue,  all  advertising  in  PUCK  will 
also  appear  in  the  S^  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Sunday  Comics  Section. 

The  A.  B.  C.  statement  for  March  31st,  1949,  (with  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  included)  brings  PUCK’s  total 
^  circulation  to  the  highest  in  history. ..8,749,276. 
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Ruark  Starts  4th  Year 
As  Human  Guinea  Pig 


By  Jane  McMaster 


“Pimm's  No.  1,”  Robert  C.  Ru¬ 
ark  told  the  waiter.  And  shortly, 
the  drink  of  gin  and  ginger  beer 
which  the 
United  Feature 
Syndicate  c  o  1- 
umnist  had  stir- 
r  i  n  g  1  y  d  e  - 
nounced  as  an 
example  of  ‘Sis- 
sied  Tippling’’ 
was  placed  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“But  in  your 
column  the 
other  day  you 
came  out  against 
everything  but 
bourbon  and  Ruark 
branch  water — ” 

,  “9^  that.”  said  Mr.  Ruark,  af- 
fably.  “That  was  an  attitude 
piece. 


Robert  Ruark  goes  into  his 
fourth  year  of  syndicated  col- 
umning  next  month.  He  got 
front  page  space  all  over  the 
country  (and  90.000  letters)  for 
a  series  of  articles  in  1947  on 
alleged  army  abuses  under  Lt. 
Gen.  John  C.  H.  Lee  in  Italy.  It 
w^  also  top  news  when  he  ran 
into  Lucky  Luciano  in  Havana— 
a  story  that  sped  the  under- 
worlder  on  to  Italy. 


Likes  Controversy 
But  tp  the  average  reader,  Mr 
Ruark  is  the  columnist  who  re 
peatedly  rings  the  bell  with  con 
troversial  appraisals  of  sue! 
universals  as  cooking  and  whis 
Key  and  the  way  everybodj 
to  talk  about  himself.  Hi 
attitude  pieces”  have  paid  off 
He  IS  earning  around  $50,00( 
and  getting  about  25,000  letter- 
a  year. 


Mr.  Ruark  s  pro-and-con  pieces, 
he  says,  are  based  on  psychol¬ 
ogy.  “If  you  will  size  up  the 
average  conversation,  you  will 
find  it  is  nearly  all  attitude,”  he 
says.  “Any  conversation  that 
is  worth  listening  to  has  either 
new  angles  or  attitudes. 

"I  can  research  a  straight 
story  for  weeks — and,  provided 
it  jells,  it  brings  in  a  trickle  of 
letters.  But  a  piece  on  girls — 
saying  maybe  they  aren’t  as 
pretty  this  year  as  last  year — 
or  on  whiskey  or  dogs — or  on 
the  way  you  can’t  find  anything 
decent  in  the  icebox  when  you’re 
hungry— that  brings  floods  of 
mail.” 


The  columnist  is  in  favor  of 
top  news  stories  like  the  ones 
on  General  Lee  and  Luciano. 
But  naturally,  he  points  out, 
you  don’t  come  by  these  every 
day. 

In  addition  to  flat  reporting 
jobs,  he  sometimes  gives  his 
readers  pieces  of  self-confessed 
puzzlement,  or  the  Ruark  light 
thin  sneer.  Or  a  sarcastic  State 
of  the  Nation.  “Sometimes  I  can 
find  a  minor  trend  by  reading 
one  day’s  newsiwpers,”  he  says 
of  the  last  species. 

On  occasion,  he  offers  up  remi¬ 
niscence  fare,  built  around 


■'Gramp,"  an  antecedent  who  en¬ 
joyed  his  rugged  individualism 
and  frowned  on  anything  new¬ 
fangled.  Of  Gramp,  he  says, 
“You  can’t  force  him.  You’ve 
got  to  write  him  naturally. 

“Then  you  have  the  upstream 
piece — being  in  favor  of  what 
the  other  people  are  against,”  he 
says.  “I  came  out  in  favor  of 
Rita  Hayworth  when  nobody 
else  was.” 

Served  at  Sea 

Robert  Ruark  was  bom  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  34  years  ago. 
His  family  was  hard  hit  by  the 
depression — a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  his  drive  to  succeed. 
After  attending  the  university  of 
North  Carolina,  he  joined  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Later,  during 
the  war,  he  served  in  the  Navy. 
Both  experiences  at  sea — and 
sea-inspired  meditation  —  were 
helpful. 

“I  wondered  what  I  was  going 
to  do  to  get  out  of  a  ham  and 
beans  economy,”  he  said.  “I 
was  no  prize  for  anything.  No 
connections.  No  real  talent.  I 
finally  decided  the  field  was 
wide  open  for  the  average  guy 
with  average  reactions,  back¬ 
ground  and  tastes.  I  figured 
that  if  I  could  point  up  and  ac¬ 
centuate  and  crystallize  those 
things  for  people  who  would 
recognize  them  in  themselves — I 
would  be  in  business.” 

With  his  romanticism  plainly 
showing,  the  columnist  says  he 
“started  out  to  be  a  man,  glad, 
sad,  puzzled,  occasionally  tri¬ 
umphant — under  conditions  that 
affect  other  men  like  myself.” 

That  attitude  still  holds  with 
him.  Politics  is  not  his  field. 
But  when  Mrs.  Kasenkina  jumps 
out  of  a  window,  that  puts  com¬ 
munism  in  Mr.  Ruark’s  domain. 
His  columns  eschew  labor,  in 
general.  But  when  there’s  a 
strike  involving  the  price  of 
nickel  beer,  “it’s  what  they’d 
talk  about  at  the  neighborhood 
bar,  and  I’d  write  it.” 

Started  in  Washington 

Mr.  Ruark  made  his  first  big 
newspaper  splash  in  1945  as  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News.  In  a  story  on 
how  women’s  fashions  looked  to 
a  newly  returned  serviceman,  he 
accused  the  girls  of  “looking 
like  something  Salvador  Dali 
might  muster  up  after  a  mid¬ 
night  snack  of  Welsh  rarebit.” 
He  was  immediately  deluged 
with  mail,  of  both  yea  and  nay 
variety.  Infuriated  ladies  were 
at  the  same  time  pleased  that  a 
“he  columnist”  was  giving  them 
thought. 

He  has  continued  to  give  them 
thought  and  attention.  His  col¬ 
umns  have  undeniable  sex  ap¬ 
peal.  and  he  portrays  the  battle 
of  the  sexes  so  well  that  his 
female  readers  sometime  en¬ 
vision  him  as  the  prime  example 
of  male  ego. 

Off  his  column  stage,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  a  modest,  disarming. 
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mustachioed  six-footer,  who  still 
has  a  Southern  accent.  And  if 
you  bring  up  the  question  of 
ego,  he  counters  by  saying,  “I 
don’t  think  you  can  write  a  col¬ 
umn  without  being  conceited. 
What  a  magnificent  thing  to  sit 
in  front  of  a  typewriter  every 
day  and  take  on  five  or  ten  mil¬ 
lion  readers!” 

When  he  was  a  child,  his 
family  directed  his  reading  in¬ 
terests  into  good  book  channels 
—Sir  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare 
and  even  Chaucer.  He  still  reads 
tremendously  —  five  books  a 
week,  all  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  all  the  news  magazines, 
even  the  Woman's  Home  Com¬ 
panion. 

In  addition,  he  gets  column 
ideas  from  “exposing”  himself 
to  a  lot  of  things.  An  avid 
traveler,  he  recently  made  a 
swing  through  the  Midwest. 
Last  summer,  when  his  wife 
started  moving  house,  he  hied 
away,  male  fashion,  to  South 
America.  He  has  spent  several 
Christmases  in  Africa.  “I  had 
the  finest  Christmas  party  of 
my  life  last  year  in  Tangier,” 
he  says.  “I  picked  up  smug¬ 
glers,  remittance  men,  women 
with  broken  faces — people  who 
looked  like  they’d  never  had  a 
Christmas  party.” 

’Barefoot  Boy' 

Personal  hardships  generally 
result  in  column  meat  for  Mr. 
Ruark.  “I  wrote  the  funniest 
piece  of  my  life — it  was  on 
Southern  cooking — when  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  grim 
personal  thing,”  he  says.  And 
he  claims  he  has  never  been 
bored.  His  ebullience  is  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  general  and  column-writ¬ 
ing  in  particular. 

“Just  imagine  the  barefoot 
boy  getting  invited  to  shoot 
quail  with  Bernard  Baruch — ” 
he  says.  “Or  flying  to  South 
America  if  the  mood  strikes — 
or  going  to  see  bull  fights  in 
Mexico. 

“I  love  this  business,  it’s  like 
playing  Cops  and  Robbers.” 

For  future  columns,  he  prom¬ 
ises  more  of  the  same  and  to 
“just  keep  on  reacting.” 


London  Mirror  Features 

Abner  E.  Kohn  of  Rockaway 
Park,  N.  Y.,  is  representative  fot 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  anc 
Sunday  Pictorial  in  the  distri 
bution  of  several  features,  in¬ 
cluding  the  comic  strip,  “Jane’  * 

“Jane,”  created  by  Normal 
Pett,  has  Michael  Hubbard  a; 
new  artist,  says  Mr.  Kohn,  whe 
took  over  the  features  froir 
Transatlantic  News  Features 
Inc. 

Another  Mirror  feature  is  a 
series  of  articles  titled  “The 
Private  Life  of  John  Bull,”  basec 
on  findings  of  an  independen' 
scientific  social  research  group 
Mass-Observation,  which  sm 
veyed  British  attitudes  towarc 
sex. 

News  and  Notes 

Publisher  Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr  I 
recently  rearranging  the  comi: 
page  of  the  Johnson  (Titj 
( Tenn. )  Press-Chronicle,  decidw 
“Dick  Tracy”  would  have  to  gc 
Protests  poured  in  and  Mr.  Jones 
who  had  entered  a  school  board 
contest,  got  word  of  a  “No 
Tracy,  no  vote”  attitude  amonj 
the  citizenry.  When  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  favored  to  win,  was  nosed 
out  in  the  three-way  electiot 
he  gave  in.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  -  New  York  News  strip  is 
back  in  the  Press-Chronicle. 

“Hands  of  Destiny,”  a  hand¬ 
reading  feature  by  Dr.  Josef  Ra 
nald,  just  introduced  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  readers,  is  being 
syndicated  by  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  the  newspaper’s  syn 
dicate.. 

McNaught  Syndicate  Column¬ 
ist  Henry  McLemore  and  wife 
have  begun  a  two-month  trip  to 
Johannesburg  and  back  by  way 
of  Listion,  Madrid,  Rome,  Pari 
and  London. 

The  Tom  Sims-Bill  Zabo'y  con¬ 
ic  strip,  “Thimble  Theatre,  star¬ 
ring  Popeye,”  syndicated  inter 
nationally  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  just  been  sold  to 
Berlinske  Tidende,  Denmark's 
oldest  tabloid.  The  strip  gives 
that  paper  a  full  one  and  one 
half  pages  of  American  comics, 
according  to  King. 


EVERYONE  reads  this  famous  comic,  but  it  may  be 


that  the  folks  in  your  city  aren’t  seeing  it  regularly 
in  their  own  home-town  paper.  If  such  is  the  case, 
why  not  inquire  now  about  prices  in  your  territory? 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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You  buy  coke  by  ,  the  ton 


but  Coke* 


by  the  bottle,  the  carton,  or  the  case 


The  difference  is  in  meaning.  Thus,  coke  (lower-case 
fuel — and  nothing  else. 


And  Coke  (upper-case  “C”)  is  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 

The  distinction  may  seem  unimportant  to  anyone  not  directly  concerned. 
But  your  observance  of  it  is  a  vital  matter  to  us.  For  the  law  requires 
us  to  be  diligent  in  the  protection  of  our  trade-marks.  That’s  why  we 
keep  these  reminders  before  you. 


Your  co-operation  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested,  whenever  you 
use  either  Coke  or  Coca-Cola 
in  print. 


*Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Bot/i  are  registered  trade-marks  that 
distinguish  the  same  thing — the 
product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 
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PROMOTION 


Every  Reader  Wants 
To  Be  Your  Editor 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  ever  you  run  into  a  guy 
who,  when  pressed,  won't  admit 
that  he  cou.d  put  out  a  better 
newspaper  than  your  fellows  are 
doing,  hold  onto  him.  He's  an 
avis  that  is  really  rara.  You 
can  get  big  money  for  him. 

It’s  one  of  the  wonderful 
things  about  people  that  editors 
too  rarely  admire  or  appreciate, 
this  ability  of  people,  if  only 
they  had  a  blue  pencil,  to  put 
the  editor-in-the-job  to  shame. 

‘If  I  'Were  Editor'  1 

Trading  on  this  weakness  of 
human  nature,  Fred  Lowe,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  has 
perpetrated  a  promotion  that 
smacks  us  right  in  the  eye  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  year. 
Fred  ran  a  survey,  right  in  the 
paper,  giving  readers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  his  editors  what 
they  would  do  "If  I  were  editor.” 

The  survey  questionnaire  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  full  page  in  the 
paper.  It  appeared  three  months 
after  the  Post-Gazette  had  start¬ 
ed  publication  of  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  idea,  ostensibly,  was 
to  give  readers  a  chance  to  tell 
the  editors  what  they  liked  or 
disliked  about  the  new  Sunday 
edition,  and  what  they  would 
do  to  irnprove  it.  Also,  of  course, 
it  provided  them  with  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  do  what 
so  many  readers  want  to  do,  not 
tell  the  editor,  but  tell  him  off. 

The  questionnaire  page  listed 
every  feature  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Squares  were  provid^  for 
readers  to  tell  whether  “we 
always  read  it,  we  never  read 
it,  or  we  read  it  sometimes.”  On 
news  coverage  in  various  cate¬ 
gories,  readers  were  given  the 
chance  to  indicate  whether  the 
coverage  was  "adequate,  not 
enough,  or  too  much.” 

Space  was  provided  for  com¬ 
ments,  remarks,  or  suggestions. 
Readers  could  sign  or  not,  as 
they  wished.  The  only  other 
questions  they  were  asked  were 
the  number  of  adults  in  the 
family,  and  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Hundreds  of  readers  took  the 
time  to  reply.”  Fred  reports,  "al¬ 
though  they  had  to  pay  the  post¬ 
age  and  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  prizes  offered. 
Many  respondents  were  free 
with  their  advice — some  of 
them  even  wrote  two-  and  three- 
page  letters.  And  most  of  them 
gave  advice  that  was  reasoned 
and  sound. 

“I  think  the  survey  showed 
that  people  who  take  the  trouble 
to  answer  such  an  ad  are  the 
paper’s  more  thoughtful  and 
loyal  readers,  that  they  are  real¬ 
ly  anxious  to  help  out.” 

Audience  Participation 

Fred  gives  himself  away  in 
that  last  paragraph,  calling  the 
questionnaire  page  an  ad.  Of 
course  it  was,  a  most  effective 
and  impressive  promotional  ad 
for  the  Sunday  edition.  But  it 


was  effective  because  it  gave 
people  a  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  what  radio  calls  "audi¬ 
ence  participation. " 

Knowing  that  people  want  to 
wield  the  editorial  power,  why 
don't  more  promotion  people — 
and  more  editors — trade  on  this 
weakness  as  Fred  did  so  well? 
They’d  come  up  with  wonderful 
promotion — and  even  more  won¬ 
derful  promotional  material.  It’s 
the  reader’s  paper,  after  all.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  express  himself 
about  it — and  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  how  nicely  it  pays  off. 

Point  of  View 

Several  weeks  ago  we  got  off 
some  comment  on  newsp>aper 
coverage  of  current  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures,  inspired  by  some¬ 
body  else’s  comment  on  same. 
This  week  there  issues  from  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  World -Telegram  a 
bulletin  on  same  which  makes 
its  point  with  the  deftness  and 
incisiveness  of  a  scalpel  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  surgeon. 

"It  all  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it”  is  what  the  World- 
Telegram  titles  its  bulletin,  un¬ 
derscoring  the  thought  with 
sketches  of  the  front  end  and  the 
rear  end  of  an  elephant.  Repro¬ 
duced  are  two  stories,  both 
based  on  the  same  AP  dispatch, 
and  both  reporting  June  em¬ 
ployment-unemployment  figures. 
The  story  from  the  New  York 
Sun  is  headlined  “June  jobless 
at  7-year  high.  School-agers 
seeking  work  bring  total  to  3,- 
778.00(P— but  employment  also 
rides  to  59,619.000.” 

Same  day,  the  story  in  the 
World-Telegram  was  headlined, 
“June  employment  generally 
better.  Students  increased  un¬ 
employment:  2  out  of  3  job¬ 
seekers  succeeded.” 

Bulletin  goes  on  to  ask  “what 
about  all  the  loose  talk  of  reces¬ 
sion  and  depression?”  and  pro¬ 
vides  factual  arguments  deny¬ 
ing  both,  picking  up  some  good 
quotes  from  Harvard  Professor 
Sumner  H.  Slichter’s  recent 
piece  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

Bulletin  makes  a  fine,  infor¬ 
mative,  inspirational  bit  that  is 
well  worth  reading  and  that,  if 
read,  should  prove  effectively, 
stimulating  on  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  on  business. 

In  the  Bag 

Maybe  you  didn’t  know  it,  but 
the  chances  are  one  out  of  four 
that,  if  you  smoke  cigarettes,  the 
next  one  you  light  was  made  in 
Durham.  N.  C.  That  interesting 
fact  provides  both  title  and  text 
for  a  simple  but  forceful  market 
data  folder  done  bv  the  Katz 
Agency  for  the  Durham  Herald 
and  Sun.  The  folder  points  out 
that  the  Durham  market  pro¬ 
duces  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  total  U.  S.  cigarette  pro¬ 
duction.  notes  other  important 


contributions  to  the  market’s 
strength:  textile  manufacturing, 
Duke  and  North  Carolina  uni¬ 
versities,  etc.  Design  is  neat, 
and  the  whole  job  effective. 

Good  tie-in  is  worked  by  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  John  F.  Ken¬ 
ney  for  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 
The  Sun  promotes  a  regional 
spelling  bee.  It  ties  in  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  participating  schools 
to  send  their  senior  classes  to 
the  plant  for  a  tour.  Students 
then  write  compositions  on  their 
observations  during  the  tour. 

New  London  tConn. )  Day 
produces  a  route  list  for  its 
market  giving  essential  data  on 
grocers,  druggists,  beer  and  li¬ 
quor  outlets.  Handy  pocket-size 
booklet  provides  a  map  which 
shows  mileage  along  routes  so 
that  salesmen  can  map  effective 
call  trips.  Looks  like  a  useful 
salesman's  help. 

Good  line  is  used  in  current 
Memphis  market  area  data  fold¬ 
er  put  out  by  the  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  -  Scimitar,  “Advertising 
power  to  reach  buying  pyower.” 
Handy  file-size  folder  provides 
population,  retail  sales,  effective 
buying  income,  and  newspaper 
coverage  of  counties  in  what  it 
calls  the  “South’s  largest  trade 
territory.”  Market  map  on  back 
cover  shows  76  counties  in  area. 
Simple,  fast,  effective  market 
promotion. 

Neat  broadside  put  out  by  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  heralds  its 
forthcoming  (Jan.  7)  centennial 
issue.  Broadside  lists  editorial 
features  of  the  issue,  and  back 
cover  lists  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  publication’s  first 
century  of  progress”  during 
which  it  grew  from  1,500  to  325,- 
000  subscribers. 

Article  in  recent  Collier’s  on 
“The  Old  Home  Town  Fights  to 
Live”  merchandised  in  reprint 
form  by  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph.  Saturday 
Evening  Post  piece  on  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  merchandised  in 
reprint  form,  along  with  market 
data  folder,  by  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette. 


ht  *^cleas 


Square  Dance 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  getting  in  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  square  dance  fad,  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Square  Dance  Festival  and 
contests  held  in  various  park 
districts.  Thirty  sets  of  dancers 
will  compete  in  the  finals  Aug.  3 
for  city  honors. 


Funniest  Family 
in  the  Funnies! 


The  Nutchells  in 

PRISCILLA'S 

POP 


Names  in  the  News 

Complimentary  copies  of  the  * 
Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel 
are  given  to  persons  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  i:  I 
the  news.  On  each  copy  is  ]  i 
brightly-colored  label  reading  I 
“Hello,  Neighbor  .  .  .  You  made  ‘ 
some  good  news  for  a  lot  of 
people  this  week,  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Southwestern  Oregoni 
largest  and  most  popular  news¬ 
paper,  is  glad  to  send  you  tois 
complimentary  copy  for  you’ 
part  in  making  a  better  coir-  l 
munity.” 

Cherchez  la  Femme  ^ 

Local  readership  attraction  b  ^ 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  is  i 
Sunday  feature  entitled  ‘Pa- 
tors’  Wives,”  and  sub-titled  "The 
Women  Back  of  the  Men  in  the 
Pu’.pits.” 

Free  Booklet 

A  booklet  of  101  “In  men 
oriam”  tributes  suitable  for  pub¬ 
lication  is  given  free  of  charge 
on  request  by  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  The  booklet  a 
obtained  from  the  ad-takers  in 
the  Post  building,  or  is  mailed 
out  in  answer  to  telephoned  o: 
written  requests. 

■ 

Change  to  Ionic 

New  York’s  two-month-old 
tabloid,  the  Daily  Compass,  has 
changed  its  body  type  from  Ca! 
edonia  to  Ionic. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


^  Los  Angolos 

Flying  us  the  copy,  Uy- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request, 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUSLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotarf  Friutmg  Spsckliih 
2631  W*tt  54Hi 
let  AfigalM  43,  CaW. 
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Here  Are  Five  Basic  Reasons 

Why  Advertising  Executives 

Use  the  Market  Guide 


account  executive — yes,  and  the  advertiser  himself,  look  to 
advertising  agencies.  The  space-buyer,  the  market  analyst,  the 
account  executive — yes,  and  the  advertiser  himself — look  to 
this  great  hook  for  data  obtainable  NOWHERE  ELSE. 

After  many  interviews  with  advertising  agency  space-buyers 
ami  allied  executives  in  control  of  “national.”  we  find  all 
agree  that  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  invaluable  in  making 
decisions. 

Executives,  iclentified  with  placing  a  national  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers,  USE — in  the  most  practical  manner 
— the  MARKET  GUIDE’S  over-all  picture  of  places  and 
people  .  .  .  obtainable  NOWHERE  ELSE. 

Marketing  and  research  executives  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
extensively.  It  is  a  swift,  concise  measure  of  all  newspaper- 
area  markets  .  .  .  their  industries,  agricultural  potentials,  bank 
balances,  retail  outlets,  etc. 

The  MARKET  GL  IDE  is  edited  primarily  for  agency  and 
advertiser  executives  who  have  made  many  suggestions  for 
improving  its  contents.  This  means  that  it  is  “made  to  order” 
for  them. 


The  MARKET  GUIDE  will  be  published  in  November.  Forms  close  Oct.  13th.  Rates: 
Page,  $373.00;  half-page,  $210.00;  one-third  page,  $133.00;  one-fourth  page,  $113.00; 
one-eighth  page,  $73.00;  one-sixteenth  page,  $43.00. 


A  Tribute  by  One  of  Many  Well- 
Known  Buyers  of  Agency  Space 

"'/  use  Tho  \IARKET  GL  IDE  n  lot.  I  find 
it  valttnblo  in  preparing  newspaper  lists.” — 

J.  J\’ORMA!S  Tl'ETER.  Vice-President  and  Chief 
Media  Director,  Ertcin-fTasey  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Advertising  Copy  Pulls 
If  It’s  ‘Beamed’  Right 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  Advertising  Counsel 


From  October,  1921,  until 
March,  1925,  the  writer  sat  in  an 
office  that  was  midway  between 
Frank  Hummert  and  Claude 
Hopkins.  During  those  high- 
pressure  days  (before  radio  had 
caught  on,  when  air  travel  was 
limited  to  a  few  local  hops)  our 
time  was  spent  interviewing 
people  who  made  things. 

For  five  years  prior  to  this,  we 
tried  to  sell  several  million  wo¬ 
men  the  idea  of  switching  from 
a  back-lacing  corset  to  the  Gos- 
sard  Corset  that  laced  in  the 
front.  So,  when  we  started  to 
call  on  manufacturers,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  listen  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  Lord  & 
Thomas  actually  sold  things 
with  copy,  our  new  accounts 
were  acquired  with  just  one 
sales  idea.  If  our  copy  was 
right,  sales  would  follow. 

Others  have  written  selling 
copy  but  the  volume  of  Hum¬ 
mert  and  Hopkins  for  30  years 
probably  tops  that  of  the  next 
10  writers.  Mr.  Hummert  is  still 
producing.  Mr.  Hopkins  wrote 
continuously  from  1900  to  1934. 

What  Makes  It  Click? 

What  made  their  copy  click? 

During  the  hectic  years  that  I 
attempted  to  "sell”  the  writing 
ability  of  Messrs.  Hummert  and 
Hopkins,  I  confined  my  solicita¬ 
tion  to  two  simple  things.  First, 
the  only  excuse  for  buying  ad¬ 
vertising  was  to  lower  costs  and 
make  a  higher  net  for  the  client. 
Second,  either  of  these  writers 
could,  if  interested  in  a  product 
or  service,  put  a  few  hundred 
words  together  in  such  a  way 
that  more  people  would  read  the 
ads,  and  more  would  go  to  a 
store  and  ask  to  see  the  item,  or 
they  would  get  a  piece  of  paper, 
envelope  and  postage  stamp  and 
write  for  a  catalogue  or  sample 
of  the  item. 

Using  these  simple  selling 
tools,  more  than  100  presenta¬ 
tions  of  our  services  were  made 
and  about  20  of  the  interviews 
resulted  in  new  business.  With¬ 
out  exception,  each  new  account 
was  sold  the  two  ideas — copy 
that  makes  more  money  and 
copy  that  would  cause  more 
people  to  ask  to  see  the  goods 
advertised  or  that  would  cause 
people  to  write  for  samples  or 
catalogues. 

How  did  their  copy  differ  from 
that  written  by  others? 

One  might  as  well  ask — how 
did  George  Bernard  Shaw  pro¬ 
duce  his  best  sellers  and  plays, 
or  Cole  Porter  seem  to  know 
just  what  notes  should  be  put 
down  on  a  manuscript  for  a 
musical  comedy? 

Is  it  possible  for  the  average 
copy  writer  to  approach  the  suc¬ 
cess  enjoyed  by  these  men? 

Lesson  from  Retail 

The  writing  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
w'ay  to  improve  one’s  asignment 
on  national  copy.  No  claim  is 
made  that  the  retail  copywriter 
will  eventually  become  Hum¬ 


mert  or  Hopkins;  but  there  is 
enough  evidence  in  our  own  lib¬ 
rary  of  over  3,000  retail  cam¬ 
paigns,  prepared  for  some  42 
metropolitan  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  to  convince  this  writer 
that  the  short-cut  to  a  higher  in¬ 
come  in  the  fieid  of  advertising 
copywriting  starts  at  the  retail 
level. 

Why  do  so  many  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  start  and  stop?  Why  do 
so  many  of  them  think  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  medium  for  sale 
copy  only?  Why  do  so  many  re¬ 
tailers  laugh  at  the  mats,  pre¬ 
pared  copy  in  plate  form,  or 
manuscript  copy  for  setting  sent 
them  by  manufacturers  who 
suggest  that  the  ads  be  run  to 
“tie  in  with  the  national  sched¬ 
ules?" 

Who  prepares  the  bulk  of  all 
retail  advertising  run  in  our 
daily  and  weekly  papers?  The 
salesman  handling  the  account. 
How  many  accounts  are  assigned 
to  a  typical  local  salesman  on  a 
paper  with  500  different  retail 
contracts?  This  man  may  try  to 
serve  as  many  as  100  different 
accounts. 

When  the  salesman  decides  to 
sell  a  retailer  one  or  100  ads, 
where  does  he  get  his  copy 
ideas?  When  does  he  write  his 
ads — at  home  in  the  evening,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  or  right 
on  the  spot  when  he  is  talking 
to  a  prospect? 

These  questions  are  raised  to 
point  up  the  argument  and  help 
the  writer  get  a  better  idea  of 
why  so  few  retailers  know 
whether  they  are  getting  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  direct  re¬ 
sults  from  their  advertising. 

A  few  examples:  Copy  at  the 
retail  level  works  fast  if  you 
have  some  $1.25  nylons  that  you 
want  to  clear  out  at  79c.  In  24 
hours  you  have  the  answer.  If 
you  should  happen  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  new  skating  rink 
that  closes  at  11  p.m.,  not  open 
on  Sundays,  sells  only  soft 
drinks — a  nylon  type  of  ad 
would  not  work.  Who  goes  to 
skating  rinks?  Usually  teen¬ 
agers.  How  can  you  get  them  to 
visit  your  amusement  place  and 
return  one  or  two  nights  a 
week? 

Consistency  Worked 

We  tried  this.  To  the  young 
women  readers  of  the  local  pa¬ 
per  we  said:  “Lonesome  after 
sundown?”  We  then  told  them 
to  come  to  our  new  skating  rink. 
An  instructor  would  take  them 
around  two  or  three  times.  Then 
they  would  be  on  their  own. 
The  first  time  they  fell,  someone 
(usually  a  young  chap)  would 
help  them  up  and  he  might  offer 
to  help  the  beginner  to  learn 
how  to  navigate  in  a  roller  skat¬ 
ing  rink. 

Running  three  42-line  ads  a 
week  for  90  days  filled  the  skat¬ 
ing  rink.  And  it’s  still  going 
strong.  The  copy  has  been  used 
for  five  years. 

Now  for  the  long-haul  copy. 
Comes  a  day  when  a  wife  says: 


“Tom,  I  have  been  checking  with 
some  friends  and  I’d  like  to  have 
you  go  with  me  to  see  some 
linoleum  for  our  bedrooms.  It’s 
easy  to  clean,  wears  like  iron 
and,  with  the  youngsters  now  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  cycle,  a 
good,  inlaid  linoleum  floor  cov¬ 
ering  would,  I  believe,  be  a  good 
investment.” 

The  conversation  might  start 
January  1  and  continue  for  a 
year.  Take  a  town  of  100,000 — 
one  we  checked  recently  where 
28  stores  sell  this  kind  of  floor 
covering.  From  a  manufacturer 
we  learn  that  the  average  per 
capita  purchase  of  linoleum  in 
this  country  is  $2.  So,  this  mar¬ 
ket  should  develop  about  $200,- 
000  business  in  a  year. 

Suppose  one  of  the  28  dealers 
decided  to  run  some  copy  about 
his  stock  and  the  trained  men 
he  employs  to  lay  this  kind  of 
floor  covering.  Should  he  run 
one  ad  a  month,  two  a  year,  or 
one  a  week  for  52  weeks? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  im¬ 
pulse  sales.  But,  when  you  an¬ 
alyze  a  family  budget  Imok  to¬ 
day  and  spend  two  hours  on  one 
interview,  checking  all  of  the 
expenditures  of  a  family  earn¬ 
ing,  say,  $3,500  to  $5,000  a  year, 
you  do  not  find  many  impulse 
purchases.  Yes,  things  look 
good;  a  fine  display;  but  John 
and  the  little  woman  have  cer¬ 
tain  purchasing  ideas  in  their 
minds  and  they  aren’t  likely  to 
go  tearing  around  a  store  mak¬ 
ing  impulse  purchases. 

We  can  think  of  at  least  20 
reasons  why  many  families 
should  use  a  good,  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  of  linoleum  in  all 
rooms  in  the  home,  in  addition 
to  the  kitchen  or  basement. 
These  reasons  should  be  fed  out 
to  the  readers  of  the  newspaper 
in  consecutive  doses.  And  the 
copy  should  appear  at  least  once 
a  week. 

How  large  should  the  copy 
be?  Tests  prove  that  as  little  as 
42  lines  single  column,  run  on 
local  news  pages,  or  women’s 
pages,  will  get  a  wide  reading 
and  produce  prospects. 

Suggestion  for  Copywriters 

Regardless  of  where  you  now 
live,  it  is  possible  to  locate  some 
merchant  or  service  establish¬ 
ment  that  would  like  to  have 
better  local  copy.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  salesmen  in 
the  store.  Stand  at  a  counter 
and  watch  how  sales  are  made. 
Listen  to  the  kicks,  criticisms 
and  questions  asked  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Make  reports  of  all  you 
hear  and  see.  Read  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  literature. 

When  you  are  literally  soaked 
with  information,  start  writing 
old-fashioned  reason-why  copy. 
Forget  the  artwork.  Write  just 
as  you  might  talk  if  a  prospect 
stood  before  you. 

Retail  copy  falls  in  three  cate¬ 
gories:  1.  Out-and-out  sales 

copy.  One  or  two  big  shots — a 
cut  price — and  hurry,  hurry, 
hurry.  2.  A  new  business,  a  new 
service,  something  different, 
such  as  a  room  with  15  Bendix 
or  Westinghouse  automatic 
washing  machines,  or  a  skating 
rink.  3.  Copy  that  must  be  run 
week  in  and  week  out,  continu¬ 
ously. 

Assume  you  have  as  much 
ability  as  the  writer  next  to  you, 

EDITOR  <S 


Within  two  to  three  years  your 
experience,  writing  copy  at  the 
retail  level,  will  add  something 
that  Hummert  and  Hopkins 
seemed  to  sense  the  instant  they 
were  shown  a  product,  or  a 
service  was  explained  to  them 

Finally,  a  little  trick  or  secret 
we  have  discovered  during  the 
last  12  years.  We  write  our  ads 
— all  of  them — before  we  think 
of  a  headline.  This  is  the  same 
procedure  used  by  the  editor 
and  reporter.  The  reporter  goes 
out  and  gets  the  story.  He  writes 
it.  The  copy  reader  cuts  or  adds 
to  it.  Then — and  only  then— a 
headline  is  written.  Following 
this  formula  will  improve  prac¬ 
tically  any  piece  of  copy  ever 
written. 

Many  copywriters  are  only 
commencing  to  understand  that 
the  copy  they  write  today  must 
get  a  lot  more  action. 

Seek  out  a  retailer  and  offer 
to  help  him  with  his  advertising. 
Charge  him  $1  a  year — or  any¬ 
thing  he  is  willing  to  pay.  Get 
the  facts  about  what  you  expect 
to  write  about  from  those  who 
buy.  A  few  retail  success  stories 
in  your  portfolio  will  carry  a  lot 
of  weight. 

■ 

Students  Found 
Brand-Conscious 

High  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  rely  on  manufacturers’ 
brand  names  to  guide  them  in 
approximately  7  out  of  10  of 
their  purchases,  according  to  a 
survey  made  for  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  Inc.,  by  the  Student 
Marketing  Institute  of  New 
York.  Findings  are  based  on 
inquiries  concerning  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  86  products  to  1.895 
students  in  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Foundation  learned  that 
34.2%  of  purchases  are  on  spe¬ 
cific  brand  demand  and  35.1% 
are  guided  by  a  willingness  to 
accept  one  of  several  well- 
known  brands,  a  total  of  69.3% 
brand-influenced.  Store  reputa¬ 
tion  and  recommendation  were 
reported  to  be  the  primary  guide 
to  19.1%  of  the  purchases. 
Apparently  students  interview^ 
were  willing  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  find  their  favorite  brands 
since  “store  location”  and  “con¬ 
venience”  were  named  as  the 
primary  consideration  govern¬ 
ing  only  11.7%  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chases. 


highest 
in  U.S. 


Spendable  income  per  family  In 
Fort  Wayne  .  .  .  $6,791  for  the 
year  1948  .  •  .  rank»  it  7rt 
highest  among  all  cities  in  U.3 
(Sales  Management). 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

Allen-Klapp  Co.,  New  York,  Chicajo. 
Detroit 


'Don^t  Shoot 
The  Editor/ 
Feature  Pleads 

•Don’t  Shoot  the  Editor — He 
Does  the  Be^t  He  Can,  ”  and 
■Newspaper  Mistake.-i  Are  Made 
in  Public:  Doctors  Bury  Theirs.  ” 
(he  Winston  Salevi  ( N.  C. » 
Journal  and  Sentinel  recently 
told  its  readers. 

The  light  hearted  headlines 
introduced  a  full-page  Sunday 
spread  in  which  Reporter.  Ches¬ 
ter  S.  Davis  seriously  discussed 
the  relation  of  paper  and  read 
er 

Mr.  Davis  was  an  FBI  investi¬ 
gator  four  years  ago  when  Pub 
liiher  Gordon  Gray  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  papers,  now  Secre 
tary  of  the  Army,  hired  him  as 
an  "investigative  reporter.  ”  In 
poking  around  Winston-Salem 
and  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis 
turn^  up  interesting  material 
for  his  Sunday  page— it  was 
soon  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  paper. 

But  he  also  discovered  that 
people  had  the  human  habit  of 
criticizing  the  local  press. 

Cites  Production  Costs 

The  "Don’t  Shoot  the  Editor" 
Sunday  page  was  his  answer. 
In  it.  he  told  readers  the 
papers  are  a  business  proposi 
tion  Ian  over-all  investment  of 
$2.1)00.000  and  annual  operating 
costs  of  about  that  much'. 

He  discussed  the  paper’s  mon 
opoly  status,  pointing  out  that 
only  four  papers  in  the  entire 
state  have  daily  competition  in 
their  own  towns.  The  produc 
tion  of  a  newspaper  has  become 
so  expensive  that  few  towns  and 
small  cities  can  support  good 
competing  papers."  he  said. 

He  discussed  tlie  position  of 
the  advertiser.  A  newspaper 
can  afford  to  otTend  an  adver¬ 
tiser  when  it  is  necessary.  No 
paper  dares  follow  a  policy 
irhich  offends  the  majority  of 
iu  readers." 

Four  pictures  of  the  staff”  and 
the  building  were  used  and  cap 
tions  related  some  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  burdens:  e.g..  the  brides 
ask  only  that  they  get  a  three- 
column  photo  and  at  least  a 
column  of  glowing  prose;  tlie 
city  editor  gets  told  by  readers 
he  doesn’t  have  enough  sense  to 
pour  sand  out  of  a  boot. 


Keep  Cool'  Ad  Page 
Makes  Hot  Feature 

A  "Keep  Cool  ”  advertising 
page  in  the  Hastings  (  Neb. )  Tri- 
bune,  planned  as  a  one-time  pro 
motion,  brought  such  excellent 
response  that  it  had  a  three-time 
run. 


Advertising  Manager  R.  L. 
Hunter  got  10  advertisers  to  take 
space  for  a  "Keep  Cool"  color 
page,  which  employed  a  "red 
and  a  cool  green 
The  ad  feature  pleased  both 
readers  and  advertisers  so  much 
that  It  was  re-sold,  with  copy 
Changes,  for  another  two  weeks. 

Some  advertisers  took  space 
to  say  their  establishments  were 
..'^•^t^tfloned;  others  adver 
^  elMtric  fans,  air  condition- 
insulation  and  other 
suitable  merchandise. 


'Pennsylvania  Week' 
Enlists  Newspapers 

Norristown,  Pa. — William  H. 
Shelton,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald  and  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  committee  for 
Pennsylvania  Week.  Oct,  17  to 
24,  said  in  a  report  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  that  participation  of 
newspapers  in  the  celebration 
will  be  virtually  100'.  . 

"Many  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready'  made  plans  for  special 
editions,"  he  said. 

A  copy  of  Plan  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Week"  has  been  sent  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
every  editor  and  publisher  of 


daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Robert  S.  Bates. 
Meadville  T  ribune-Republican: 
William  Block.  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette:  Floyd  Chalfant. 

Waynesboro  Record  Herald:  Paul 

R.  Eyerly.  Jr..  Bloomsbury 

Press:  Wi.liam  P.  Hastings. 

Milton  Standard:  James  S.  Lyon. 
Washington  Observer:  Herman 

S.  Reifsnyder.  Altoona  Mirror. 
and  Don  M.  Wilson.  Chester 
Times. 

■ 

Working  Tour 

Chic.ago  —  Claudia  Cassidy. 
Chicago  Tribune  music  ana 
drama  critic,  is  on  a  two-month 
tour  of  Europe’s  capitals. 


New  Jersey  Group 
Names  F.  T.  Barnes 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Frank 

T.  Barnes  of  Somerville.  N.  J.. 
has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  it  was  an 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Crane, 
president  of  the  association  and 
publisher  of  the  Elizabeth 
Journal. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  the  last  four 
years,  was  associated  with  the 
Calco  Chemical  Division  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  with 
offices  in  Bound  Brook  as  ed 
itor  of  employe  publications 
and  director  of  press  relation.<. 

He  succeeds  O.  J.  Hale  who 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 


Comments  like  that  from  all  over  the 
country  more  than  reward  our  efforts  to 
pay  death  benefits  with  all  jxissible  siieed. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  life  insurance 
proceeds  should  reach  the  deceased’s 
family  in  time  to  alleviate  financial  wor¬ 
ries  during  a  very  critical  iieriod. 

I'nder  a  newly  adopted  system,  a  check 
is  mailed  to  our  local  agency  office  as  stKin 
as  the  I  lome  Office  receives  in  formal  word 


of  death,  rather  than  waiting  for  “proof 
of  death”  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 
Thus,  the  check  can  be  delivered  to  the 
beneficiary  the  moment  prixif  of  death  is 
presented  at  the  agency  office.  This  new 
procedure  has  resulted  in  considerably 
speedier  delivery  of  checks. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  ways  of  sfieed- 
ing  up  and  improving  our  service  to  our 
policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 
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members  shall  not  place  them¬ 
selves  under  obligation  to  or¬ 
ganizations  or  individuals  who 
may  influence  their  views;  vio¬ 
late  conlidences;  accept  subsi¬ 
dies;  indulge  in  personal  attacks 
on  fellow  members;  oppose  in 
print  any  PNEC  decisions;  etc. 

The  organization  has  set  up  a 
Committee  of  Privileges  to  en¬ 
force  the  code,  with  power  to 
warn,  withdraw  PNEC  support 
from,  or  suspend  any  violators. 
*  «>  « 

Miguel  Miranda,  who  was 
ousted  from  economic  leadership 
of  President  Peron's  regime  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  was  renamed 
president  of  El  Mundo  this 
week.  The  newspaper  was 
taken  over  by  the  Argentine 
government  last  November.  Ma¬ 
jor  Carlos  Vicente  Aloe.  Peron’s 
military  aide,  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  newsprint  negotiations. 
wa.s  named  general  manager. 

«>  «  « 

Associated  Press  reports  this 
week  information  that  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  government  has  im- 
po.sed  strict  censorship  on  both 
domestic  and  outgoing  news  by 
suspending  all  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations.  Last  week, 
the  government  put  down  a  re¬ 
volt. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sus¬ 
pensions  will  last  at  least  a 
month. 

«  •  « 

Paris  —  A  French  court  this 
week  awarded  5,000,000  francs 
(about  $15,000)  to  34  French 
stage  and  screen  stars  because 
of  alleged  indiscretions  about 
their  private  lives  printed  in 
Samedi  Soir,  a  weekly.  The 
I>aper  will  appeal.  The  stars 
had  sued  for  a  total  of  $225,000. 

While  it  ruled  in  their  favor, 
the  court  commented  that  “cer¬ 
tain  artists  and  notably  some  of 
the  plaintiffs  furnished  or  com¬ 
placently  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  information  about  their 
private  or  even  their  intimate 
life  which  is  of  a  nature  to  in¬ 
cite  journalists  to  go  beyond  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Under  such  cases  the  ar¬ 
tists  victimized  by  such  indis¬ 
cretions  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.” 

*  «  0 

Berlin — Two  moves  to  bolster 
the  West  Germany  press  were 
reported  this  week. 

The  U.S.  Military  Government 
announced  it  was  dropping  all 
press  licensing  in  the  state  of 
Hesse,  and  the  finance  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  three  Western 
occupied  zones  was  said  to  be 
considering  lending  the  West 
Berlin  press  5.000,000  marks 
($1,500,000)  to  keep  it  going. 

While  ending  licensing  in 
Hesse,  the  military  government 
will  retain  some  control  over  the 
press  through  regulations  for¬ 
bidding  the  propagation  of  Nazi 
ideas,  and  “malicious  attacks” 
on  the  military  government. 

Licensing  was  dropped  in 
Wuerttemberg-Baden  on  June  1. 

Last  year  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
then  U.  S.  military  governor,  is- 
-sued  a  directive  stating  a  policy 
of  an  almost  totally  free  press 
In  the  U.S.  zone. 

The  loan  to  the  West  Berlin 


press  is  under  consideration  be¬ 
cause  several  Western-licensed 
publications  are  in  danger  of 
having  to  close  their  plants 
from  lack  of  revenue.  Circula¬ 
tions  dropped  when  the  Soviets 
imposed  a  ban  on  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  press  in  the  Russian  sector 
and  zone. 

Buenos  Aires  —  A  law  that 
would  control  almost  everything 
written  in  Argentina  was  pro¬ 
posed  this  week  by  the  National 
Board  of  Intellectuals,  which  is 
headed  by  the  country's  national 
culture  undersecretary. 

The  law  purportedly  was 
drawn  up  to  protect  rights  of 
Argentine  authors  and  develop 
the  country's  culture.  If  enact¬ 
ed,  it  would  establish  a  national 
registry  of  intellectual  workers. 

Newspaper  publishers  would 
be  requir^  to  open  their  books 
to  government  inspectors,  who 
would  fix  rates  of  payment  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  to  pay.  Rates 
would  be  doubled  if  papers 
failed  to  print  by  lines. 

The  board  drew  up  the  bill  on 
a  mandate  from  President 
Peron. 

«  *  • 

London,  Eng.  —  Despite  paper 
rationing.  British  daily  newspa 
per  sales  are  up  to  29,000.000 
copies — more  than  50'.’  above 
prewar  and  one  copy  for  every 
one  and  two-thirds  persons,  the 
highest  proportion  in  the  world, 
according  to  Chairman  Laurence 
J.  Cadbury  of  The  Daily  News. 
Ltd.,  in  his  annual  report  pub¬ 
lished  this  week.  The  company 
publishes  the  News  Chronicle 
and  Star. 

Mr.  Cadbury  said  the  prewar 
daily  newspaper  sales  were  19,- 
000.000,  Britain's  population  is 
around  50,000,000. 

Paper  rationing  was  relaxed 
in  Britain  early  this  year  and 
most  newspapers  now  print  six 
pages  daily. 

•  •  » 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia  —  A 
Swiss  correspondent  left  this 
country,  July  27,  declaring  his 
newspaper  had  withdrawn  him 
because  he  had  found  a  record¬ 
ing  microphone  planted  in  his 
room. 

The  correspondent  was  Hans 
F.  Tuetsch  of  the  Neue  Zuricher 
Zeitung. 

He  said  the  Czech  Foreign 
Ministry's  press  section  had  told 
him  their  investigation  had 
shown  the  Czech  police  had  no 
connection  with  the  incident 
and  had  asked  him  to  remain. 

“But  my  papeur  decided  to 
withdraw  me  because  the  basis 
of  trust  was  violated,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

■ 

Canada  Capital  Corps 
To  Have  Wire  Outlets 

Ottawa.  Ont. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  79-year  history  of  the 
courthouse  of  Canada's  capital, 
members  of  the  Fourth  Elstate 
will  have  special  quarters  with 
direct  telephone  lines,  type¬ 
writers.  telegraph  and  teletype 
outlets  and  other  necessities  for 
high  speed  news  coverage  from 
the  building. 

These  improvements  are  to  be 
incorporated  when  the  old  build¬ 
ing  receives  a  $r.*-0.000  face¬ 
lifting  job.  The  pressroom  will 
be  located  on  the  upper  floor. 


Edman  Delivers 
News  of  U.  S. 

To  the  Greeks 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

The  story  of  democracy  in 
action  in  America  is  being  told 
to  the  war-weary  residents  of 
Greece  by  an  American  news¬ 
paperman  who  yearns  to  get 
back  to  his  own  paper  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  but  is  still 
in  Athens  because  there  is  a  job 
to  be  done. 

George  W.  Edman.  on  leave 
from  his  job  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  using  news¬ 
paper  techniques  in  getting  the 
message  of  America  across  to 
the  Hellenes.  And  he  is  using 
American  newspapers  them 
selves  in  his  campaign  to  tell 
leading  Greeks  of  America's 
aims  in  the  Balkans. 

American  Papers  Distributed 

Copies  of  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Rome  American, 
and  American  news  magazines 
are  distributed  regularly  to 
Greek  leaders  in  government, 
science  and  education,  under  his 
program. 

Mr.  Edman  is  public  affairs 
officer  and  first  secretary  of  the 
American  embassy  in  Athens. 
He  is  directing  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  there  so  that  even¬ 
tually  they  will  reach  to  all 
sections  of  Greece. 

“Many  areas  have  had  little 
or  no  information  on  the  United 
States,”  he  reported  to  the  State 
Department  recently.  “T  h  e 
people  in  these  communities 
welcome  the  added  services  we 
are  giving  them.” 

Information  Service 

As  part  of  the  extension  of 
these  services  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  peninsula,  Mr.  Edman 
has  started  a  full  scale  U.  S. 
Information  Services  program 
at  Patras.  A  daily  bulletin  in 
Greek  is  issued,  and  the  city 
acts  as  a  center  of  activity  for 
the  spreading  of  news  of  world 
events.  Some  villages  in  the 
surrounding  area  are  receiving 
their  first  news  from  overseas 
in  many  months. 

In  addition  to  daily  news  bul¬ 
letins  and  other  printed  matter, 
documentary  films  about  various 
phases  of  American  life  are 
shown. 

Mr.  Edman.  after  graduating 
from  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  1921,  taught  school  for 
a  year,  then  became  Berkshire 
County  correspondent  for  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Union  and 
the  Boston  Globe.  After  three 
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years  he  joined  the  staff  of  Dip 
Berkshire  Eagle. 

He  worked  his  way  up.  and 
in  1939  became  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  With  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 


T 


He  handled  OWl  press  and  ' 
radio  activity  in  .Africa  and 
later  in  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Pittsfield,  but  in 
1947  went  back  to  Europe  as 
public  affairs  officer  in  Den¬ 
mark.  .Alter  a  tew  months 
there  the  State  Department 
transferred  him  to  .Athens. 

One  of  his  accomplishments 
has  been  the  setting  up  of  the 
information  service  in  the  bor 
der  areas  to  the  north,  where 
lighting  has  been  in  progress 
almost  continually  since  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Germans  in  1943 

Greek  newspapers  are  being  1 
supplied  regularly  with  infer-  ' 
mation  from  the  U.S. I  S.,  whose  ! 
offices  in  Salonika  have  been 
enlarged  to  take  care  of  the  in-  i 
creased  demand  for  news. 


Inter-American  Press 
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no  press  freedom  under  its  last 
regime,  has  been  improving 
under  the  present  government 

Panama  s  National  Assembly 
set  up  censorship  in  April  be 
cause  of  political  events,  and 
lifted  it  July  8,  but  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Panama  American  is 
still  in  prison  charged  with  con 
spiracy. 

Paraguay's  recent  political 
events  have  affected  press  free¬ 
dom,  with  newsmen  exiled  aiKl 
editors  replaced  by  persons  less 
involved  in  ideological  disputes. 

Dominican  Republic  usually 
allows  only  government  com¬ 
muniques  to  be  transmitted  by 
foreign  correspondents  on  po¬ 
litical  developments. 

Venezuela  has  had  direct  cen¬ 
sorship  since  military  govern 
ment  took  over  last  November 
Papers  have  been  closed;  news¬ 
men  jailed  and  fined.  Four  Ca¬ 
racas  dailies  were  not  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  Congress  because  of 
the  feeling  that  their  delegates 
would  be  restricted. 

Peru  censors  incoming  and 
outgoing  dispatches.  The  Tri¬ 
buna,  principal  publication  of 
the  People's  Party,  was  closed 
last  Oct.  3,  some  staffers  arrested 
and  others  took  refuge  in  for¬ 
eign  embassies.  Twenty  news 
papers  remain  closed. 
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K.  Smith,  Questioner 
Gives  Some  Answers 

By  Doris  Willens 


Master  of  the  questionnaire- 
tvM  interview  is  J.  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  interna- 
tional  News 
Service,  whose 

questionnaires 

,0  S  t  a  1  i  n 
to  two  world 
newsbeats  and 
t  h  e  eventual 
lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade. 

When  Mr. 

Smith  landed  in 
.Vew  York  City 
on  the  first  post¬ 
war  crossing  of 
He  de  France 
this  week.  Edi¬ 
tor  i  Publisher  decided  to  put 
the  famed  INS  correspondent  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  question¬ 
naire.  With  the  following  re¬ 
sults: 

Q  &  A 


Smith 


Q.  Why  did  you  first  begin 
interviewing  through  question¬ 
naires? 

A.  I  developed  the  idea  in 
Europe  after  the  war  because  I 
had  met,  at  various  international 
conferences,  statesmen  from 
many  countries  and  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  them.  On 
that  basis  I  felt  that  if  I  sent 
questionnaires  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  remember  me  and  be  more 
inclined  to  answer. 

It  proved  to  be  so  effective 
that  I  continued  to  do  it  when¬ 
ever  I  thought  it  possible  to  get 
statesmen  to  answer. 

Q.  What  advantage  has  the 
questionnaire  interview  over  the 
personal  interview? 

A.  In  the  old  days,  foreign 
correspondents  would  be  sent  to 
countries  like  Italy,  Russia  or 
Hungary  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  an  interview  with  a 
statesman.  There  were  many  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  the  travel.  If 
the  interview  came  through  and 
was  a  good  one,  it  was  worth 
it  It  was  costly  otherwise.  This 
is  an  economical  way. 

Then,  too,  a  statesman  pre 
fers  to  receive  questions  in  writ¬ 
ing  so  that  he  can  study  them 
and  take  his  time  in  replying. 


Timeliness  Counts 


Q.  How  many  questionnaires 
had  you  sent  to  Stalin  before  he 
nally  answered  one? 

A.  Five  letters  and  three 
telegrams. 

Q.  Why  do  some  question¬ 
naires  succeed  and  others  fail  in 
being  answered? 

A.  Questionnaires  succeed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  timeliness  of  the 
quesUons  and  because  of  luck  in 
rMching  the  statesmen  when 
"'snt  to  give  something  out. 

For  instance,  with  the  Stalin 
I  did  have  some  knowl- 
0^  his  position  regarding 
tne  blockade  and  the  Western 
wman  state.  I  knew  in  his 
discussions  with  the  envoys  of 
Western  powers  dur- 
^g  the  previous  year  he  had 
^9®  “  c.ear  that  his  price  for 
iftmg  the  blockade  was  the 


abandonment  of  a  Western  Ger¬ 
man  state.  I  knew  too,  from 
a  remark  George  Marshall  had 
made  to  me,  that  if  the  airlift 
succeeded  during  the  winter, 
Stalin  might  be  disposed  to  lift 
the  blockade  on  our  terms. 

More  recently,  when  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  Franco,  I  had 
some  knowledge  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  conclude  a  sepa¬ 
rate  military  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  As  the  work  on 
the  Atlantic  Pact  neared  comple¬ 
tion,  I  felt  the  time  had  come 
to  put  my  questions  to  him. 
Luckily,  he  nibbled  at  the  bait. 

Most  Are  Answered 
Q.  What  percentage  of  the 
questionnaires  that  you  send  out 
are  answered? 

A.  (With  a  grin.)  We  make 
it  a  policy  never  to  mention 
those  that  don't  succeed.  But  I 
would  say  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  answered. 

Q.  What  statesmen  beside 
Stalin  and  Franco  have  an¬ 
swered  your  questionnaires? 

A.  Almost  every  prime  minis¬ 
ter  and  foreign  minister  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Jan  Masaryk’s  last  pub¬ 
lic  statement  was  an  answer  to 
one  of  my  questionnaires  writ¬ 
ten  just  24  hours  before  he  died. 

Q.  How  many  questions  does 
a  typical  Smith  questionnaire 
contain? 

A.  Seldom  more  than  six  to 
ten.  I  have  found  it  better  to 
keep  them  brief. 

Q.  Do  any  statesmen  answer 
your  questionnaires  only  in  part? 

A.  Tito  was  the  only  one  who 
failed  to  answer  all  the  ques¬ 
tions.  He  answered  three  out 
of  nine  and  said  it  was  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  him  to  answer  the 
first  six,  which  dealt  primarily 
with  his  attitude  toward  the  So¬ 
viet  satellite  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  occasionally  a  states¬ 
man  will  answer  the  questions 
but  will  ask  that  the  questions 
themselves  not  be  published  in 
the  printed  interview.  Prime 
Minister  Queuille  of  France  was 
an  instance  of  this.  He  felt  the 
questions  were  “too  precise.” 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  re¬ 
lationship  between  your  ques¬ 
tionnaires  being  answered  and  a 
propaganda  campaign  in  which 
the  statesman’s  country  becomes 
involved? 

A.  Everything  a  statesman 
says  is  propaganda  in  some 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  question  period  ended  as 
Mr.  Smith  dash^  off  to  make  a 
television  appearance.  (He  ar¬ 
rived  30  seconds  before  he 
stepped  into  view  of  the  video 
cameras.)  He  planned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  on  the  He  de 
France  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  INS  pro¬ 
motion  _  department’s  favorite 
personalities,  was  for  many 
years  chief  of  the  service’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  He  later  covered 
the  State  Department  for  INS, 
won  the  George  R.  Holmes  Me¬ 
morial  Trophy  Award  and  two 
National  Headliners  awards. 
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Contract  Near 
In  Bell  Strike 

An  agreement  in  principle  on 
settlement  of  the  New  "York 
Newspaper  Guild’s  strike 
against  Bell  Syndicate  and 
three  associated  companies  was 
reached  last  week.  The  Guild 
called  off  its  pickets  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  22  and  ef¬ 
forts  were  immediately  made 
toward  drawing  up  a  contract. 

As  E  &  P  went  to  press,  strik¬ 
ing  employes  were  still  off  the 
job  awaiting  contract  develop¬ 
ments.  However,  if  everything 
went  according  to  schedule,  it 
was  believed  that  a  contract 
would  be  signed  early  in  the 
week  and  employes  would  re¬ 
turn  to  their  posts. 

While  both  sides  declined 
comment  on  provisions  of  the 
contract,  it  was  reported  the.se 
features  would  be  included:  a 
12'/^  per  cent  general  wage  in¬ 
crease;  not  rehiring  nine  of 
those  who  went  on  strike  due 
to  elimination  of  certain  jobs; 
clauses  on  union  security  and 
on  dues  check-off;  a  severance 
pay  schedule;  and  provision  for 
discharge  for  just  and  sufficient 
cause. 

It  was  also  understood  that 
Ed  Mahar,  Bell  Guild  Unit 
chairman,  who  was  discharged 
some  months  ago.  would  receive 
severance  pay  in  lieu  of  rein¬ 
statement. 


AP  Wins  in  Action 
Against  Publisher 

Muskogee,  Okla.  —  Federal 
Judge  Eugene  Rice  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
complainant  in  a  $3,593  breach 
of  contract  suit  against  the  Val¬ 
ley  Publishing  Co.  of  Pauls 
Valley,  Okla. 

The  publishing  firm,  which 
prints  and  distributes  the  Pauls 
Valley  Daily  Democrat,  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  news  service 
April  1,  1947. 

Judge  Rice  held  that  owner 
James  T.  Jackson  attempted  to 
resign  from  the  service  without 
regard  to  a  contract  clause  re¬ 
quiring  two  years’  notice  of  dis¬ 
continuance. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  declined  to 
honor  drafts  for  AP  service  in 
the  weeks  of  July  12  and  July 
19.  1947,  records  show.  The  AP 
subsequently  suspended  service 
and  removed  its  teletypes. 

■ 

Letter  to  Spellman 
Released  Prematurely 

Premature  publication  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  letter  to 
Cardinal  Spellman  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  Federal  aid  to 
parochial  schools  was  attributed 
to  a  release  notation  error. 

First  release  of  the  letter  was 
made  by  International  News 
Service  for  afternoon  papers 
of  July  27.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
intended  the  letter  for  release 
in  the  morning  newspapers  of 
July  28.  but  INS  said  its  copy 
bore  no  indication  of  this. 

Associated  Press  and  United 
Press,  whose  copies  read:  “For 
release  morning  papers  Thurs¬ 
day.  July  28.”  put  the  text  on 
their  wires  after  the  INS  re 
lease. 


Labor 
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about  the  same  wages  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  40  hour  week. 

Despite  the  strike,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  operating  close  to 
normal  and  have  not  missed  an 
issue.  The  three  daily  news  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  combined  into 
one  final,  and  the  two  Leader 
and  Press  editions  into  one. 

’Well  Pleased' 

President  T.  W.  Duvall,  of 
Springfield  Newspapers.  Inc., 
said  he  was  well  pleased  with 
the  emergency  operation.  He 
said  no  talks  have  been  held 
with  the  printers  and  none  are 
scheduled. 

Size  of  the  struck  newspapers 
has  been  only  slightly  less  than 
normal.  The  operation  reached 
a  peak  of  38  pages  on  Sunday, 
July  17. 

Extensive  use  is  being  made 
of  teletypesetters  and  all  type  in 
the  papers  is  ’’hot.’’  set  either 
on  machines  equipped  with  tele¬ 
typesetter  attachments,  or  nor¬ 
mally  by  employes  added  to 
the  composing  room  force  for 
the  emergency  operation. 

Photo-engraving  is  being  used 
for  some  ads.  but  increasing 
number  of  ads  are  being  set  by 
newly-recruited  composing  room 
workers. 

Other  crafts  employed  at  the 
newspapers  have  continued  to 
work  and  have  ignored  the 
printers’  picket  lines. 

Time  Strike  Vote 

Permission  to  take  a  strike 
vote  was  given  to  the  Time, 
Inc.,  unit  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  by 
the  guilds  representative  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  editorial  employes  of  the 
organization  asked  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  a  strike  vote  after 
nearly  10  months  of  contract 
negotiations.  Guild  and  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  have  been 
meeting  with  B.  J.  Forman  of 
the  U.S.  Mediation  and  Concili¬ 
ation  Service.  The  guild  unit 
wants  higher  wages  and  a 
stronger  job  security  clause. 
Management’s  last  contract  of¬ 
fer  was  rejected  by  employes 
by  a  margin  of  nine  to  one. 

Horton  Nominated  tor 
N.  Y.  Guild  Presidency 

Stephen  Horton,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  this  week 
was  nominated  without  opposi¬ 
tion  for  the  presidency  of  the 
local.  A  vacancy  in  the  post  was 
created  several  months  ago 
when  Henry  Moscow  was  made 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post  Home  News,  and 
thereby  was  removed  from  the 
guild's  jurisdiction. 

■ 

Des  Moines  R  &  T 
Prints  Centennial  Issue 

Des  Moines.  la.  —  A  special 
Centennial  Edition  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  was 
published  July  24,  marking  100 
years  of  publishing.  More  than 
550,000  copies  of  the  paper  were 
sent  to  publishers,  schools  and 
advertising  and  sales  executives 
across  the  country  as  well  as 
regular  Iowa  subscribers. 
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Herman  Offers  1-Man 
Free  Crime  Course 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

Emil  Herman,  a  pleasant,  for- 
tyish  gent  with  a  crew  haircut, 
is  interested  in  policemen.  Likes 
to  play  around  with  them.  Finds 
their  work  absorbing.  Even  has 
a  police  radio  in  his  car. 

In  fact,  if  Emil  hadn't  become 
a  news  photographer — with  the 
Detroit  Times,  the  old  New  York 
World,  the  defunct  Miami  (Fla.i 
Tribune,  and  Liberty  magazine — 
he  probably  would  be  Sherlock- 
ing  today 

Frustrated  Holmes 

■‘I  would  have  liked  crime  de¬ 
tection,  I  think."  he  said  the 
other  p.m.  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  building.  He  has 
been  a  photographer  for  25 
years  and  for  the  last  15  has 
been  a  staffer  on  the  Sunday 
Mirror  magazine.  He  does  most- 
l.v  black-and-white  —  and  some 
color,  occasionally  —  illustrative 
photography 

This  second-love  hankerin' 
Emil's  got.  it's  led  him  right  to 
teaching.  Come  fall,  he'll  give 
a  free  course  in  photography  to 
about  .50  members  of  the  Bergen 
Count.v  I X.  J.  >  Police  School. 
He  plans  two  half-hour  sessions 
each  week,  to  be  held  in  con 
junction  with  the  department's 
recently  established  police 
school. 

The  Veteran  Mirrorman  hasn't 
quite  settled  on  a  name  for  the 
course,  but  thinks  he  may  call  it 
Essential  Pointers  in  Crime  Pho¬ 
tography.  With  the  help  of  the 
tireless  and  ubiquitous  Joe 
Costa.  King  Features  photo  su 
pervisor.  Emil  will  prepare  a 
simple  manual  for  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  said  the  manual  will 
be  available  for  anyone  who 
wants  it. 

Teacher-Student 

At  first.  Emil  will  be  a  student 
himself.  He's  going  to  ask  the 
county  prosecutor  how  to  make 
pictures  of  crime  events  that 
will  do  the  most  good  for  his. 
the  prosecutor's,  office.  He  will 
then  add  this  knowledge  to  what 
he  already  has  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer. 

"From  these  two  sources," 
Emil  explained,  "we  ll  boil  down 
all  the  material  and  come  up 
with  a  formula  for  the  manual. 
But  first.  I  plan  to  put  the  in¬ 
formation  in  pamphlet  form  for 
dissemination  over  the  county." 

Generous  Emil  doesn't  want  or 
expect  anything  in  payment 
other  than  a  thank-you  or  two 
for  his  co-authorship  and  class¬ 
room  stints. 

"All  I  expect,"  he  said,  “is 
the  development  of  good  public 
relations  between  the  police  and 
the  news  photographers.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  how  important  it  is  to 
have  good  feelings  between  the 
two, 

■‘Anyway,  since  I've  been  on 
illustrative  photography  I’ve 
sort  of  missed  the  street.  I've 
done  a  lot  of  work  around  police 
stations  and  I  liked  it  very 
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much.  This  is  my  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch." 

R.S.V.P. 

Ji.M  Fosukk  of  Kent  State 
University's  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  is  taking  the  big  stretch 
early  in  the  mawnin'.  He's  al¬ 
ready  announced  plans  for  the 
university's  ninth  annual  photo 
session. 

"It  will  be  held  on  the  campus 
from  Tuesday.  March  21,  through 
F'riday.  March  24. "  he  says. 
"Reservations  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted.  Your  $15  enrollment  fee 
may  accompany  your  reserva¬ 
tion,  or  you  may  pay  it  later." 

It's  a  good  lineup.  George 
Yates,  chief.  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  will  be 
director  and  Bill  Eckenberg. 
New  York  Times  staffer,  chair¬ 
man. 

Jim  asks  for  all  ideas  now. 
while  the  program  is  being  made 
up  —  ideas  on  speakers,  types  of 
pix  you  want  discuss^  and 
ways  to  run  the  short  course 
photo  competition,  w'hich  last 
year  was  the  weakest  feature 
of  an  otherwise  strong,  inte¬ 
grated  and  intelligent  session. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

All  staffers  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  will  soon  have  their 
cars  equipped  w’ith  two-way 
phones.  So  far.  12  cars  have 
had  the  installations.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  led  the  local 
pack  in  the  use  of  mobile  equip¬ 
ment.  The  paper  has  17  such 
units  operating.  The  Herald- 
American  has  four  and  the 
Daily  News  two.  The  equipment 
costs  $25  to  put  in,  and  the 
phone  company  charges  a  $15- 
per-month  rental. 

John  Hemmer,  photographer 
for  the  North  Carolina  State 
news  bureau,  has  been  named 
acting  director  of  the  bureau. 
He  replaces  Bill  Sharpe.  Tar 
Heel  newsman  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem  (  N.  C. )  Sentinel,  who  this 
week  resigned  his  $6,800  post  for 
an  undisclosed  job  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Board  of  Con 
servation  and  Development  is 
e.xpected  to  name  a  committee 
soon  to  pick  Sharpe's  successor. 

Truman  Pouncey,  assistant 
journalism  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  (Tex.),  is 
serving  as  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  He's  teaching 
news  photography.  He  returns 
to  his  regular  post  in  the  fall. 

■ 

Music  Festival 

Chicago  —  The  20th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Charities,  will  take  place 
Aug.  20.  Lauritz  Melchior  will 
star  in  the  huge  event  at  Sol- 
dier.s'  field  and  more  than  4,000 
Chicagoans  will  participate. 


Congress,  P.  0. 
Views  Seen 


Emil  Herman 


McGraw-Hill  Gets 
$30,000  EGA  Help 

Washington  —  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  ha.s 
announced  the  signing  of  an 
"informational  media  "  guaranty 
contract  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  which  plans 
distribution  of  22  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  in  Western  Germany. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract, 
written  on  the  basis  of  recent 
amendments  to  the  ECA  Act  au 
thorizing  the  ECA  Administra¬ 
tor  to  guarantee  convertibility 
of  profits  as  well  as  original  in¬ 
vestment,  McGraw-Hill  will  be 
able  to  convert  into  dollars  its 
total  net  receipts  in  German 
marks  up  to  $30,000. 

■ 

Reporter  Joins 
Teen  Gang  for  Story 

Reporter  David  Gelman.  23. 
donned  a  basque  shirt  and  dun 
garee  pants  and  enrolled  in  the 
"School  of  the  Streets  summer 
session"  to  gather  material  for 
a  two-week  series  of  articles 
for  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News. 

Mr.  Gelman  joined  a  teen 
age  gang  he  called  the  "City 
Slickers"  and  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  feared  in  Brooklyn.  A 
Brooklyn  boy  himself,  he  was 
accepted  by  the  group  after 
joining  them  in  a  game  of  craps. 

The  series  began  July  25. 

Mr.  Gelman  joined  the  nev\  .< 
paper  in  1943  as  a  copy  boy. 

■ 

Lait  Says  Bars  Down, 
Police  Put  Bars  Up 

Police  raided  several  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.,  clubs  and  seized  a 
quantity  of  gambling  equipment 
last  week,  and  the  New  York 
Mirror  credited  the  raids  to  an 
item  penned  by  its  editor.  Jack 
Lait. 

Mr.  Lait  is  wanting  a  "Broad 
way  and  Elsewhere"  column  to 
substitute  in  the  Mirror  for 
Walter  Winchell  while  the  latter 
takes  an  eight-week  vacation. 
He  had  reported  several  days 
before  the  raids  that  "the  bars 
have  been  let  down  at  Virginia 
Beach." 
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Stalemated 

Washington  —  Irreconcilable 
difference  between  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department's  views  on  mail 
rate  increases  and  those  held  by 
congressional  leaders  added 
strength  this  week  to  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  legislation 
on  the  subject  this  year. 

After  many  weeks  of  inactiv¬ 
ity  on  rates,  the  Senate  post  of¬ 
fice  committee  met  Thursday  in 
executive  session  to  receive  the 
suggestion  that  only  a  start  be 
made  on  cutting  down  this 
year's  anticipated  deficit  of 
$500,000,000.  President  Truman 
and  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  > 
Donaldson  had  asked  that  rates  | 
be  upped  to  a  point  which  ! 
would  eliminate  the  red  ink 
from  the  annual  report,  involv 
ing  higher  fees  on  all  except  ^ 
first-class  and  boosting  second-  - 
class  (  newspaper )  rate  by  $75-  i 
000.000  this  year,  and  $125,000.- 
000  next  year. 

Bi-partisan  support  is  found 
in  the  Senate  committee  for  a 
$100,000,000  overall  increase. 
$15,000,000  of  which  would  be  ' 
taken  from  newspaper  publish 
ers  using  second-class  mailing 
rights. 

The  Postmaster  General  has 
stated  such  an  increase  would 
be  merely  a  token  cut  in  the 
deficit  and  he  has  been  unwill¬ 
ing  to  compromise  with  publish¬ 
er  representatives  on  second- 
class.  The  amounts  they  are 
willing  to  pay  are  insignificant 
when  the  total  of  the  operating 
deficit  is  considered,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely. 
West  Virginia  Democrat,  has 
stated  he  will  neither  report  out 
nor  vote  for  the  administration's 
bill  because  he  considers  the 
huge  increase  unrealistic.  It  was 
his  suggestion  that  resulted  in 
the  conference  between  Mr.  Don 
aldson  and  the  publishers  repre 
.^entatives. 

Similar  lack  of  interest  in  the 
legislation  is  found  on  the  House 
side,  where  the  post  office  com¬ 
mittee  concluded  hearings  many 
weeks  ago.  A  few  members  fa¬ 
vor  the  administration  recom¬ 
mendations  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority'  is  divided  between  senti¬ 
ment  for  a  small  increa.se  or  no 
increase.  As  a  result,  the  House 
committee  has  temporarily 
shelved  the  legislation  to  con 
sider  another  bill — one  creating 
a  board  within  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  survey  costs  and 
make  a  .'•■cientific  determination 
of  what  the  rates  should  be. 

Few  bills  which  have  not  al 
ready  been  favorably  reported 
will  come  up  for  debate  aiw 
vote  at  this  session.  Democratic 
leaders  are  attempting  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Republican 
chief-:  to  limit  future  det^t^ 
speed  action  on  “must"  bills.  1 
and  adjourn  by  mid-August. 


L.  A.  Baldwin  Dies  t 
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Central  Cooling 
Works  Well 
At  Toledo  Blade 


Toledo.  O. — A  system  at  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  accurately 
maintaining  a  different  tempera 
ture  at  each  of  several  dark 
room  sinks  scattered  throughout 
the  building,  but  utilizing  circu¬ 
lating  refrigerated  water  from  a 
central  tank,  has  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  the  expectations  of  its  de¬ 
signers  after  more  than  18 
‘months  of  operation,  the  Blade 


Three  sinks  of  the  Blade  sys¬ 
tem  are  in  the  engraving  depart 
ment.  in  which  the  refrigerating 
equipment  and  the  storage  tank 
to  service  the  system  is  installed. 
Three  additional  units  are  in 
the  photographic  department 
■some  300  feet  distant.  The  sys¬ 
tem  involves  consequently  some 
650  feet  of  piping,  feed  and  re 


turn. 

Room  Temperatures  Vary 

While  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  is  air  conditioned  and 
kept  constantly,  year  round,  at 
a  room  temperature  of  75  de¬ 
grees.  the  engraving  department 
room  temperature  in  summer 
rises  on  occasion  well  into  the 
nineties,  but  despite  this  rela¬ 
tively  large  room  temperature 
variable,  engraving  department 
units  set  at  65  and  68  degrees 
apparently  maintain  that  tem¬ 
perature  at  all  times;  photo 
graphic  units  set  at  70  and  72 
degrees  show  no  fluctuation  on 
ordinary  thermometers. 

Heart  of  the  installation  is  a 
1 3  h.p.  centrifugal  pump  which 
draws  refrigerate  water  from 
the  150-gallon  tank  and  circu¬ 
lates  it  through  a  closed  system 
to  the  individual  sinks.  The  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  centrifugal  pump  is 
that  in  a  closed  system  it  has  the 
characteristic  of  "skidding" 
when  there  is  no  demand,  but 
maintaining  potential  pressure 
at  all  times.  Thus,  when  cooling 
is  called  for.  the  refrigerant  is 
instantly  available. 

Sinks  in  the  Blade  system  are 
functionally  designed.  In  the 
photographic  sinks,  solution 
chambers  are  built  in.  sized  to 
accommodate  4x5  cut  film  hold¬ 
ers.  In  the  engraving  sinks  solu¬ 
tion  trays  are  suspended  from 
the  sides,  their  bottoms  im¬ 
mersed  in  about  one  inch  of 
water,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
merely  to  transfer  the  tempera 
ture  from  the  sink  proper  to  the 
developing  and  fixing  solutions 
in  the  trays  themselves. 

No  Supplementary  Heating 

Controls  are  identical  at  each 
of  the  sinks.  They  consist  of 
a  sensitive  thermostat  which — 
through  a  time-delay  relay  — 
actuates  a  solenoid  valve.  The 
relay  proved  necessary  to  elimi¬ 
nate  chatter  occasioned  by  the 
high  sen.sitivity  of  the  thermo¬ 
stats.  When  sink  temperature 
starts  to  increase,  the  solenoid 
valve  opens  and  a  charge  of 
refrigerate  water  is  circulated 
■Jrough  its  water  chambers, 
"hen  the  temperature  drops  be¬ 
neath  the  setting,  the  valve 
closes. 

Originally,  it  was  believed  that 
some  method  of  providing  heat¬ 
ing  might  be  necessary  for  win- 
t  ‘*r  operation.  In  practice,  how¬ 


ever,  this  has  not  been  found 
necessary  since  building  tem¬ 
perature  provides  all  the  warm¬ 
ing  effect  needed. 

Extremely  low  temperatures 
ot  the  refrigerated  water  have 
not  been  found  necessary.  Even 
in  the  hottest  summer  weather. 
58  or  60  degrees  is  amply  low; 
whi,e  during  the  heating  season 
the  refrigerant  is  carried  at  65 
degrees. 

A  master  system  of  tempera¬ 
ture  control  instead  of  individ¬ 
ually  controlled  units  was  chosen 
because  of  lower  original  cost 
and  ease  of  maintenance.  In  a 
battery  similar  to  identical 
equipment,  when  a  unit  fails 
there  is  no  urgency  on  the  part 
of  maintenance  personnel  to  put 
it  back  in  repair,  it  was  reas¬ 
oned.  With  a  system,  failure 
creates  an  emergency  compel¬ 
ling  immediate  attention. 

With  individual  units  there  is 
always  favored  equipment  with 
men  waiting  to  use  the  piece 
they  consider  the  best.  In  a 
system,  all  units,  in  theory  at 
least,  should  function  identi¬ 
cally. 

Moreover,  centralized  mainte¬ 
nance  made  possible  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  pa.v  dividends  over 
scattered  maintenance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  sinks.  Blade  mechanical 
and  maintenance  personnel  are 
satisfied  that  the  decision  to 
install  a  system  instead  of  in¬ 
dividual  units  was  sound. 

Over-all  scheme  for  the 
Blade's  temperature  control  sys¬ 
tem  was  originally  conceived  by 
Paul  Bock.  Jr.,  co-publisher.  De¬ 
tails  were  worked  out  by  Don 
Wiley  of  the  Blade  staff  and  the 
system  was  designed  bv  Gordon 
Frost  of  the  engineering  firm  of 
Bellman.  Gillett  and  Richards. 
Construction  was  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  Leo  Long,  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 


L.  A.  Mirror  Covers 
Race  by  Radiophone 

Lo.s  Angeles — The  phone  rang 
in  the  captain  s  cabin  in  the 
sleek  racing  schooner  Morning 
Star  while  it  was  still  240  miles 
from  Diamond  Head  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Los  Angeles  -  Honolulu 
yacht  race. 

Capt.  Richard  Rheem.  skipper 
of  the  98-foot  schooner,  picked 
up  the  phone. 

“This  is  Co.v  Williams  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  sports  de 
partment.”  a  voice  said.  “Back 
here  in  Los  Angeles  we're  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  calls  on  how  the 
race  is  going,  so  I  got  on  the 
phone." 

The  call  from  the  Mirror 
sports  desk,  had  been  put 
through  to  Honolulu  by  tele¬ 
phone  cable  and  then  relayed 
to  the  yacht  by  radio-telephone. 
The  call,  which  the  telephone 
company  said  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  completed  from 
the  mainland,  required  several 
hours  of  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments. 


Zoo's  Who 

Cincinnati.  O. — The  local  zoo 
now  has  a  new  gorilla  costing 
$5,000.  Half  of  that  sum  resulted 
from  donations  by  children  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  fund  started  by 
the  Enquirer. 
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A  Big  Event 
On  Main  Street 

Last  month  in  a  small  New  England  town  A  P 
opened  a  rine.  new.  modern  super  market  to  replace 
a  store  that  h.ul  Seen  there  for  man>  years. 

I'he  night  before  the  store  was  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness,  a  public  preview  was  held.  In  this  town  of 
I2,(xx)  population,  more  than  l.rxx)  per>t>n>  came 
to  inspect  their  new  shopping  center  and  meet  the 
>torc  personnel. 

.Apparently  the  people  along  .America’'  .Main 
Street  consider  the  opening  of  an  .A  ^  P  >to'e  a 
civic  event  of  interest  and  importance;  for  the  >ame 
impressive  turnout  occurs  in  big  cities  and  little 
towns  whenever  .A  (S:  P  opens  a  new  store  or  re¬ 
models  an  old  one. 

I  hat  >o  many  people  are  attracted  to  .i  -uper 
market  opening  is.  of  course,  evidence  jre;it 
public  interest  in  food. 

Htit  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  importan*  p’l.tce 
.A  (S:  P  occupie'  in  the  daily  lives  of  million'  of 
.American  families  ...  a  place  the  men  ;md  wn.men 
of  .A  (S:  P  have  won  through  the  vears  by  cori'ist- 
entlv  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  <>:  rood 
distribution. 
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r-EDUCATION 


U.  of  Missouri 


tion,  continued  work  during  the 
year  on  ‘A  History  of  Georgia 
Journalism." 


Sets  Workshop 
For  School  Press 


Columbia.  Mo. — A  School 
Publications  Workshop,  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  the  best 
approved  methods  and  tech 
niques  in  publishing  school 
newspapers.  magazines.  bul¬ 
letins.  and  yearbooks,  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Mis 
souri's  School  of  Journalism 
Aug.  22  through  26.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Long, 
director  of  extension  work  in 
journalism 

The  workshop  will  be  under 
personal  direction  of  Charles  C 
Clayton,  editorial  writer  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Dr. 
Long  said. 

Among  those  engaged  to  assist 
Mr.  Clayton  are:  Clifton  C. 
Edom,  assistant  prote.ssor  of 
journalism  in  the  university,  in 
photography;  Paul  L.  Fisher.  Jr., 
director  of  the  university's  Lino¬ 
type  curriculum  w’ho  will  advise 
in  typography  and  make-up;  and 
Glenn  Kelly,  proprietor  .  and 
manager  of  the  Graphic  En 
graving  Co.  in  Columbia,  who 
will  give  instructions  in  photo¬ 
engraving 


Miller  Named 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — George  H. 
Miller,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  in  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity’s  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  has  been  named 
director  of  a  newly-created 
newspaper  research  bureau  in 
the  department  of  journalism. 
Dr.  DeForest  O'Dell,  head  of 
the  latter  unit  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Objective  of  the  research  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  to  analyze  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  to  conduct  readership  sur¬ 
veys,  Dr.  O'Dell  said.  Work  of 
the  bureau  will  be  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis  with  Butler  jour¬ 
nalism  students  conducting  the 
projects. 

During  the  past  year  students 
of  the  journalism  department 
have  surveyed  the  Fortville 
Tribune,  a  weekly,  and  the  Shel- 
byville  News,  a  daily. 


Grady  School  Report 

Athens,  Ga — The  annual  re 
port  of  the  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia's  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
just  published,  emphasizes  the 
numerous  services  of  the  school 
to  practitioners  with  news¬ 
papers.  press  services,  radio, 
trade  publications,  and  advertis 
ing;  contributions  of  the  school 
to  the  state  through  scholarship 
and  research;  and  the  far-flung 
distribution  and  success  of 
Grady  alumni 

Events  Sponsored 

"The  professional  school.” 
Dean  John  E.  Drewry  says  in 
making  the  report,  "has  obliga 
tions  over  and  above  instruc¬ 
tion  of  those  who  would  enter 
the  field.  We  should  be  of  serv 
ice  to  those  already  engaged  in 
journalistic  practice." 

During  the  1948-49  school 
year,  the  Grady  School  spon¬ 
sored  or  co-sponsored  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute.  Indus¬ 
trial  Eklitors  Institute,  and 
Georgia  Radio  Institute. 

The  George  Foster  Peabody 
Radio  Awards,  which  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  school,  were 
awarded  for  the  ninth  year  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Radio  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  in  New  York  City. 

More  than  a  thousand  high 
school  and  college  editors  were 
brought  to  the  campus  by  the 
Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Georgia  Colle¬ 
giate  Press  Association,  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  school. 

Dean  Drewry  noted  the  en- 
trustment  of  the  files  of  the 
Columbus  Ledger  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  and  recalled  the  place¬ 
ment  of  other  such  files,  includ¬ 
ing  Atlanta  Journal.  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph. 

lite  school,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Georgia  E*ress  Associa- 


Ad  Conference  Planned 
For  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  Invitations 
were  issued  this  week  by  the 
Advertising  Division  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  member 
newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  to  attend  a  two-day  dis¬ 
play  advertising  conference  at 
Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford. 
Pa..  Sept.  9-10. 

The  program  sponsored  jointly 
by  PNPA  and  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  is 
being  arranged  by  Carl  M.  Gil 
lespie.  Johnstown  (  Pa. »  Tri¬ 
bune-Democrat.  and  K  a  r 1  A 
Hoffman,  Shaniokin  (  Pa.  >  News- 
Dispatch.  It  will  include  dis¬ 
cussion  of  revenue  -  producing 
ideas,  talks  by  advertising  lead¬ 
ers.  and  reports  on  statewide 
and  national  surveys. 


Texas  Meeting 


Brownwood,  Tex. — The  West 
Texas  Press  Association  will 
have  its  19th  annual  convention 
here  Aug.  12  and  13 
Price  Daniel,  attorney  general 
of  Texas,  will  speak.  He  is  co¬ 
publisher  of  two  weeklies. 


.13*4 'S 


Newspaperboys 
In  Calif.  Study 
Government 


Morrill's  General  Monager,  Ralph 
C.  Persons,  left,  gets  oiiiciol  okoy 
on  tank  truck  meter  from  Anthony 
Masciarelli,  N.  Y.  Commissioner 
of  Markets. 


Editorial  Prompts 
Polio  Board  Changes 

Jackson,  Mich. — A  recent 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  editorial, 
titled  "High-Handed."  resulted 
the  following  day  in  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  newly  appointed  five- 
man  executive  board  of  the 
Jackson  chapter  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly¬ 
sis. 

The  editorial  said  that  appar¬ 
ently  the  committee  did  not 
know  that  Jackson  still  has  a 
national  foundation  chapter 
w'hose  officers  have  never  been 
replaced.  The  editorial  lauded 
the  type  of  officers  newly  ap¬ 
point^,  but  deprecated  the  ap 
parent  failure  of  Donald  W. 
Barton,  Michigan  representative 
of  the  national  foundation,  to 
notify  the  existing  officers  of  his 
plan  to  form  a  new  chapter.  The 
new  committee  was  announced 
following  a  visit  by  Mr.  Barton 
to  Jackson. 


Metered  Tank 


Trucks  Now 


Deliver  Ink 


Newspaper  inks  now  are  be¬ 
ing  delivered  in  cities  coast-to- 
coast  by  tank  trucks  equipped 
with  meters  that  accurately  reg¬ 
ister  and  record  the  amount  of 
ink  transferred  from  a  truck  to 
the  customers'  storage  tanks. 

This  is  the  result  of  over  two 
years’  experimental  work  on  the 
part  of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co..  Di¬ 
vision  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 
After  rigid  inspection,  the 
meters  for  Morrill  tank  trucks 
were  approved  recently  by  An¬ 
thony  Masciarelli,  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  and 
his  Chief  Inspector.  Jerry  Gold 
ing  of  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  enabling  the  ink 
manufacturer  to  expand  the 
service  to  other  cities. 


San  Francisco  — a  statewide 
study  of  municipal  governments 
has  been  arranged  as  the  fourth 
educational  tour  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  program. 

Cooperation  with  the  League 
of  California  Cities  has  enablec 
the  program  which  will  permit 
all  California  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
vide  newspaperboy  inspections 
of  local  governments  during  Au¬ 
gust,  it  is  announced  by  C.  Rob 
ert  Payne,  CNF  managing  di 
rector. 

Three  types  of  studies  will  be  1 
provided.  They  are  protection  j 
of  life  and  property,  primarih  | 
fire  and  police;  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  including  health  service- 
and  public  parks,  and  public 
works,  sanitation  and  utilities. 

Single  tours  including  all  fa 
cilities  will  be  available  in  cities 
under  20.0000.  Both  types  o! 
tours  will  be  offered  in  the  20,- 
000  to  100,000  cities,  while  each 
boy  will  be  restricted  to  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  specialized  tours  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Educational  tours  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  CNF  as  a  means  o'. 
acquainting  boys  with  future 
job  opportunities  and  enablinj 
them  to  develop  their  special  in¬ 
terests.  The  CNF  League  coop 
eration  will  provide  arrange 
ments  for  dates  and  plans  for 
each  city  in  accord  with  the  re 
quests  made  by  CNF. 


Finely  Calibrated 

According  to  Ralph  C.  Per¬ 
sons,  general  manager  of  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Co.,  the  meters,  cali¬ 
brated  to  within  one-fortieth  of 
I'r  (plus  or  minus)  of  absolute 
accuracy,  virtually  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  ink  spills  and 
tank  overflows  in  the  pressroom. 
The  faucet,  which  is  bolted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  meter,  combines 
high  speed,  positive  closing  and 
non  -  dripping  characteristics. 
There  is  no  danger  of  air  being 
drawn  into  the  meter  when  the 
truck  tank  runs  dry.  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  air  eliminator  breaks  the 
siphon,  Mr.  Persons  states. 

Yellow,  red  and  blue  can  be 
piped  to  the  pressroom  as  easily 
as  the  delivery  of  newspaper 
black  ink.  The  metered  trucks 
for  multi-color  delivery  have 
three  separate  compartments 
with  a  total  carrying  capacity 
of  2500  gallons. 

An  automatically  printed  re¬ 
ceipt  indicates  gallon  reading  at 
start  and  finish,  and  gives  each 
delivery  an  individual  serial 
number,  identifying  the  meter 
through  which  transfer  was 
made.  At  the  time  of  delivery, 
the  temperature  of  the  ink  is 
iLKiorued  and  the  gallons  con¬ 
verted  into  pounds,  taking  into 
consideration  the  adjustment. 


Manitowoc  Paper 
Expands  Plant 

The  Manitowoc  (Wis. i  Her¬ 
ald-Times  has  announced  plans 
for  a  two-story  addition  to  it- 
building  at  Ninth  and  Franklin 
Streets  to  give  additional  facili¬ 
ties  for  general  office,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments 
The  expansion  -  improvements 
program  also  calls  for  installa 
tion  of  a  new  Duplex  three- 
color  press  unit,  to  be  twinned 
with  the  present  press. 

Cost  of  the  improvements  will 
be  approximately  $125,000.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project  is  expect¬ 
ed  early  in  1950. 

Facilities  now  used  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  will  be 
convert^  for  use  by  the  pho¬ 
tography  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments  and  will  include  a  studio 
for  picture  taking.  Presently 
these  departments  are  housed  in 
the  basement. 


ATF  to  Distribute 
Dutch  Types  in  U.  S. 

American  Type  Founders  has 
announced  completion  of  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Typef()undry 
"Amsterdam”  of  the  Nether 
lands  to  be  exclusive  distnbu 
tor  in  the  U.  S.  of  selected  type 
designs  from  the  Dutch 

The  designs  will  be  cast  in  w 
Amsterdam  foundries  on  ATrs  ^ 
regular  bodies,  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  U.  S.  standards  ol 
height,  alignment,  fonting.  ew 

The  Amsterdam  foundry,  saw 
to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  « 
almost  100  years  old. 
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June  Linage  Gains 
4fc  Over  1948  Month 


Advertising  linage  reached 
new  June  highs  in  all  major  de- 
nartments.  except  Automotive 
^  Classified.  The  latter,  for 
the  sixth  month  running,  fell 
below  the  total  for  the  same 
month  of  1948. 

According  to  Media  Records 
nummary  for  52  trend-cities,  all 
gains  however,  w'ere  modest, 
to  highest  being  that  of  Gen- 
pral  advertising,  which  bettered 
that  of  June.  1948.  by  9.4':?  . 

Total  advertising  was  up  4%. 
Retail  6.89f,  Department  Store 


6.8*;t,  Automotive  5.1  fc.  Total 
Display  7Tr. 

Classified's  drop  below  last 
year  was  5.7*:  and  Financial 
went  down  7.4'’; . 

On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  June  average 
for  the  last  five  years,  all  classi¬ 
fications  showed  gains,  with  Au¬ 
tomotive  again  the  leader  at 
84.8%.  Other  substantial  Index 
increases  were  made  by  Dis¬ 
play  with  41.4%:  Retail.  41.5%; 
Department  Store,  36.8%,  and 
Total,  36.7'^:. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 

1949  1948  of  E  &  P 


Linage 

Totol  Advertising — 

June  .  193.287.124 

May  .  210.677.488 

Display — 

June  .  151.811,326 

May  .  165.291.085 

Llassified — 

June  .  41,475,798 

May  .  45.386,403 

Retail— 

June  .  109,462,162 

May  .  119.978.132 

Department  Store — 

June  .  41.201.677 

May  .  44.964,176 

Cenerol— 

June  .  31,044,797 

May  .  33.757.649 

Automotive — 

June  .  9.264.995 

May  .  9.553.837 

Financial — 

June  .  2.039.372 

May  .  2.001.467 


Linage 

1948 

Index 

185,846.996 

197.809.186 

104.0 

106.5 

136.7 

140.6 

141.848.405 

150.165.992 

107.0 

110.1 

141.4 

145.1 

43.998.591 

47.643.194 

94.3 

95.3 

121.9 

126.4 

102,467.354 

109.396.388 

106.8 

109.7 

141.5 

145.5 

38.563.246 

41.177.026 

106.8 
109  2 

136.8 

128.3 

28.364.574 

31.092.465 

109  4 
108.6 

134.1 

135.9 

8,813.695 

7.557.383 

105.1 

126.4 

184.8 

202.4 

2.202.782 

2.119.756 

92.6 

94.4 

110.4 

165.4 

June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc. 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1949  1948 

Bacon  Joiirn.-il.e  2.024.. 164  I’rc-fs  t 

iBtjcon  Jouriial-S  488.597  .Sun-m 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

1949  1948 

.  1.2(.I.78I  1.011.057 

. t85..t74  544,225 


Cratifl  Tot.il 


2,549,157  2.510,675  (iranO  Tntnl 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickrhkr  Xcw«.c  1,190,940  1.218.024 

L.?''  Tninn  m..  782.712  8.1.1.450 

Times  Union-S  .  40o,280  465.788 

Grand  Tot,->l 


2..179.941 

,  ALBUQUERQUE.  N. 

.  747  »,54 

Jmimal  .S  _ 

fr-banee  _ 


171.014 

7M.6,16 


2.517.262 

M 

6.19,461 

154,.177 

641,714 


Grand  Total 


.  ,  ATLANTA,  CA. 

L^«titntHm-.\I  . .  9.15.444 

Gonnitntion  S  ..  476.'h94 

Jminul-E  .  1.572. .172 

♦Jwrnal.S  .  ’(.U.’itO.i 


1.672.,104  1.4.15.552 


885.55,1 

486..18.1 

1.252,887 

562,159 


Grand  Total  ..  .l,599.,l|.l  .1.186,982 


.Xice-llcralil-m 

N'ew.s-c  . 

t.Wws  Ji:  .\K,- 

Heralri-S 
Post-e  . 

Cirniid 

BOS 

Americaii-e 
Ufcoril  111  . .  . 

*.\(!vertisfi*-S 

CIlt>l>ee  . 

Glahe  m . 

Glol>c-S  . 

Heraltl-ni  ... 

tllcralfl-S 

Travelcre 

Post-ni  . 

5  Post- S  . 


.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Aiftfncan-S  ....  514  91 1 


I.647.15.t 

1.355.282 

HAM.  ALA. 

.862.596 

1.497.8ii5 

1  ,«150.o64 

719.1.54 

/0.1,804 

613.931 

622.583 

3.727.059 

3,5.19,647 

V.  MASS. 

742.024 

556.260 

762.067 

582.347 

338.973 

28.1.263 

1.264.480 

1.222,037 

980.413 

916.615 

799.028 

739.375 

1.327.449 

1.174.92.1 

864.526 

828.055 

1.862.942 

1.712.8.18 

845.167 

774.645 

371.416 

.165.771 

'«WS-Post< 

Son-M 

Sune 

*S»nS 


I. .169.526 
1.159,420 
2.08.1.106 
900.887 


492.228 
I. .113.7.1.1 
1.1.11.086 
2.057.276 
948.169 

5.942.492 

431.555 


Grand  Total  . .  6.027.852 

Ti^  BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

.  467.401 
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Gr.nitd  Total  ..  I0.159..1S5  9.156.129 

.N',)Tk:  OIoIk-  (el  sold  only  in  combina. 
tioii  with  eitliir  Morning  or  Sunday 
('ili>1)c.  Traveler  (el  sold  only  in  combi, 
nation  with  cither  Morning  Ilerald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  American  (el  .sold  only 
in  comhinatioii  with  cither  Slorning  Rec. 
ord  or  Snnriay  Advcrti.ser,  Morning  Post 
sohl  in  optional  combination  with  Sun. 
<lay  Post. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


1949 

1948 

C'turier  Express-m 

7,54.436 

919.439 

'Ctnirier  Epepress-.S 

674,914 

605,083 

X  ew-  s-e  . 

2.047.660 

1.722.25.1 

Graiitl  Total 

3.477.010 

3.246,775 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Conner  (>ee  note) 

1,060,683 

1.107.280 

The  Courier  (e)  and 

sold  in  ennibinntinn 

tion.  Courier  (el  onl%-.  is  itiven. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  ril)unc-ni  . 

2.3(.9.419 

2.175.753 

Tribmie-.S  . 

1.280,756 

1.271,227 

fHailv  Xewse  ... 

1.619.537 

1.662.814 

HeraM*Anierican-« 

982.470 

1.107.188 

*HeraIfl-American*S 

421.857 

449.788 

Suii-Tiines-r!  .... 

1.1.18.022 

1,144.871 

JSun-Tinies-S  ... 

269.471 

278,854 

Gram!  Total  .  . 

8.081.532 

8.090.495 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Kmiinrer-ni  . 

945.600 

927.759 

t  Kminirer-S  .... 

962.838 

815.619 

Post-c  . 

1.261,397 

1.258.810 

1  imes  Siar-e  .... 

1.403,7.18 

1.296,783 

(irami  Total 

4.57.1.573 

4.208.971 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-ni  .  . 

1.253.351 

1.2.17.851 

*  +  Pliin  r>eaIer-S 

1.123.482 

1,061  072 

News-e  . 

786.233 

745.185 

Press  c  . 

2.061.594 

1.839.778 

Grand  Total 

5.2,14.660 

4,884,086 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

DiN|’at(Ii-e  . 

I,4.t7..12I 

I. ,179.456 

Disnatch-.S  . 

7.11. I>1 5 

685.740 

(  itizcn-c  . 

6.1,1.201 

6.18.087 

(  itizeii  S  . 

268.270 

247.14,1 

Ohio  State  Jr.-ni. 

486.7.13 

50.1.886 

Star  (weekly) 

6.1.5.15 

68.225 

Grand  Total 

.1.620.675 

3.522,537 

DALLAS 

.  TEXAS 

Xews  in  . 

1.61.8.014 

1.662.819 

tN'evv^-S  . 

571.368 

669,400 

'I  inie-'  Korald  c  .. 

2.006,430 

1.975,605 

Times. 1  lerald-S  . . 

548.218 

671,428 

(•rand  Total 

4.744.0.10 

4.979,252 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

lournal-m  . 

1.165,87.8 

1.124,267 

llerald-e  . 

1,544.476 

.Vews-e  . 

1.956.2.17 

1 .680.804 

Xew-sS  . 

447.014 

.169..527 

Grand  Total 

3,569.129 

4.719.074 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Riickv  Mt.  Vc  ws-ni 

76.1..119 

673.208 

?!<ockv  Mt.  Xews-S 

203.240 

189,189 

Po-st-e  . 

3.494.241 

1.345.126 

Post-S  . 

459.976 

4,16.080 

Grand  Tf*tal 

2  920.776 

2.643.60.1 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Keci-»terni  . 

605,229 

Trihnne-e  . 

811. 95.1 

831.10.1 

•  Register  S  . 

486.626 

512.80,1 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.897. ,804 

1.949.135 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Pres-.-ni  .  .  . 

1.152.643 

1.120.085 

$Free  IVess-S  ... 

.152.869 

.184.17.1 

\<-ws.e  . 

2.23t,.491 

2.063.824 

tXcws S  . 

sn.C4Q0 

870.045 

Tiines-e  . 

1.206.310 

1.156.356 

'Tiniis  S  . 

45!.(i;o 

487.828 

(itand  Total 

6,20,1  4.82 

6.082.311 

DULUTH 

.  MINN. 

1 1*  raid  e  . 

,886,91  1 

811,814 

.\  e  \  1  rthiine  in .  . 

541,122 

530.420 

Newiji-  riabime-S .  . 

4,17.90.1 

38,1.228 

Grand  Tfital  .  . 

1.865.0.16 

1.725.462 

EL  PASO 

1,  TEXAS 

Times -in  . 

799.846 

761,001 

jn'ime'-.S  . 

346.329 

.115.411 

Ilcr.-ildPnste  ... 

874,206 

916,202 

Grand  Total 

2.020.3.81 

1.992.614 

ERIE. 

PA. 

d>isootch  •lU'raldd 

772.306 

710,9.17 

5  Dixtiiatch-  Heralfl-S 

290..86,8 

325..103 

Times-.S  . 

180.737 

Times  e  . 

1.112.502 

1.203.046 

Grand  Total 

2.  .156,4 13 

2,239.286 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

(’onrier*m  . 

1.125.254 

1. 121.981 

Press  e  . 

1.182.919 

1.136,527 

Cmirier  S;  Press-S 

39.1.410 

400..164 

Grand  Total 

2.701,58.1 

2,658.872 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND 

Titnrnal  Gazelte*m 

721.565 

722.956 

HJournal  G.uette-S 

485,7,89 

550,697 

Xews  Sentinel-e  . 

1.374.552 

1.282,893 

Gr.inil  Tnt.il 

2.581.906 

2.556.546 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

St.Tr-Telegr.im-m 

509.27.1 

544.590 

St.-ir-Telegr.->m-e  . . 

1.21.1.934 

1.108,2,1.1 

Star-Telegram-S. . 

429.141 

390.055 

Press-e  . 

748.6.17 

816.398 

Grand  Total  ..  2.990.985  2.859.276 


FRESNO.  CAUF. 

1949  1948 

Ilee-o  .  1.265,985  1.163.144 

Bce-S  .  376.475  374.985 


Grand  Total  ..  1,642.640  1.5.18.129 

CARY,  IND. 

Post-Trilnuie-e  ...  1,-401,795  l,4(i2,773 

GLENS  FAIXS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  note!  633,630  623,487 

XoTF.;  Post-.Star  (ml  sold  in  r-oinbin.!. 
tion  with  Time'  let.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star  (ml  only  is  given. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,193.827  1,068,205 

Note:  Xews  (el  carries  the  same 
anwiunt  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
( ni ) . 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


(onrant-m  . 

t)44,553 

732,461 

('ourant-S  . 

507.682 

505.938 

Times-c  . 

1,681.620 

1.6 1 5.945 

Gram!  Total 

2.833.855 

2.854,344 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  N 

.  Y. 

Xass.Tit  Review  & 

Star  e  . 

662,185 

5.84. 1.S4 

Xewsdav-e  (Suffolk 

Ed.)  . 

808.990 

611, .542 

Xewsday-e  (Xassaii 

Ed.)  . 

1.322,267 

1.117,354 

GramI  Total  . . 

2.793.442 

2,31,1,080 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e 

672.928 

721,983 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

(*Iironiclc-e  ..... 

2.029.851 

1,934,71.5 

Chronicle-S  . 

699.081 

679.709 

1.331.6.17 

1.308.017 

5  Post-S  . 

495.626 

535,275 

Press  c  . 

807. 101- 

865,842 

Grand  Total 

5.363.29P 

5.323.558 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Xews-e  . 

1.445.450 

1,490.555 

Star-m  . 

1,541.436 

1.498.303 

70.1.869 

7f>4,b92 

Times-e  . 

931.777 

1.007.665 

Times-S  . 

273.664 

Grand  Total  . . 

4,896.196 

4.701.215 

JACKSONVIU-E,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  . . 

1,107.207 

1,121.455 

1!  Times  I’nion-S  . 

.183.061 

315,851 

Jonrnal-e  . 

921.434 

879.182 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,411,702 

2.316.488 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 

Jersey  Journal-e.. 

766.673 

782,464 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  notel  1,124,643  1,089,777 

Xote:  Tribune  (el  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  riemocrat  (ml.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  (el  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Journal-m  . 

577,197 

594,502 

Journal-S  . 

226.475 

250.768 

Xew.--Senti!iel-e.  . 

777',168 

791,017 

Xews- Sentinel'S . . 

257.251 

247.273 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.838.091 

1.883.560 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

ExantiiKT-m  . 

1.410.4.54 

1,442.457 

•Kxaminer-S  .... 

726.742 

665.432 

Times-m  . 

1.930.326 

1.685,198 

tTimrs-S  . 

882.757 

638,431 

Iler.ild-Express  e  . 

1.230.941 

1.379.453 

Xews-d  . 

873,35.1 

896.479 

■Mirror-e  . 

779.170 

Grand  Total  .  . 

7.833.743 

6,707,450 

LOUISVILLE.  KY 

(’onrier  Journal-m 

1.310,197 

1.03.1,605 

Courier  Journal-S 

569.460 

573.451 

Timcs-c  . 

1.125.512 

1.289,509 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,305.169 

2.896.565 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Cmmrcl  Appeal-m 

1.504.089 

1,292.021 

■vCmtnrcl  Appeal-.S 

M5.65S 

615.202 

Press'Scimitar-e 

993,383 

985.084 

Grand  Total  . . 

3.143.127 

2.892.307 

MIAMI 

.  FLA. 

llerablm  . 

1,917.299 

1,867,255 

•IIer.-.I.l-.S . 

719.563 

688.275 

Xews-e  . 

951,703 

1.064,655 

N*ews-S  . 

233.779 

235.961 

Grand  Total  . 

.1.822.344 

3.856.146 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

675,616 

741.66-1 

*SeniineI-S  . 

325,034 

407.889 

Journal-e  . 

2.539.940 

1,776.818 

fJoiirnal-.S  . 

1.013.382 

771.342 

Gr.md  Total  . . 

4.553.972 

3,697,709 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Trihune-m  . 

1.131.474 

1,022.036 

Star-e  . 

1,733.509 

1.619.350 

Trihune*S  . 

760.261 

806.138 

Grand  Total  .. 

3.625.244 

3,447,524 

( Continued 

on  page 
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MODESTO,  CALIF. 


1949 

1948 

HeC.  . 

774.781 

749.55; 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

.Star-o  . 

1.790.113 

i.oi.t.roj 

Staiidanl  S  . 

159,911 

132.783 

( la/fttf-ni  . 

743.670 

644.244 

Pr«'sst'-t*  . 

1.934,3i>6 

1.362.121 

(ad  Patricr  . 

266,442 

217.089 

laXi  PatrioS . 

2.34.302 

234,104 

Il.ralilc  . 

282.164 

273.993 

liratM!  Ti»tal  .  . 

5.4 10.908 

4.478.(t,19 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  e  . 

734.052 

744.638 

.Ntar  III  . 

695.393 

722.191 

212.464 

225.557 

<iratul  Total  .  . 

1.641.909 

1 .692.386 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 

Itaniit'i'-e  . 

1.260.470 

1,137.220 

IVinu-NNcanm  ... 

1.230.476 

1.138.749 

1  i  iitu  ^M-aii  S  .... 

521.668 

549.378 

Grand  Total  .  . 

3.012.614 

2.825.347 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

lournal  ('ourier  ni 

373.914 

409.496 

Register-e  . 

1,416,970 

1,183.42,3 

RigisterS  . 

266.443 

254.882 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,057.327 

1.847.801 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1  iiiio-  INcavimt-iii 

1.994.748 

1.i>t>b.l  18 

1  I’icayinif  it 

States-.S  . 

757.036 

740,050 

1  tern  c  . 

1.111.905 

1.107,056 

States-e  . 

1,022.316 

1.053.907 

tirantl  Total  .. 

4,88i>.005 

4..567.131 

NEW  YOr’k,  N.  Y. 


’riiiK»i  m  . 

1. (>20.20 1 

1.596.772 

rimes-S  . 

1.476.724 

1.414.627 

Herald  Tribunem 

870.143 

910.313 

^Herald  Tribunc-.S 

829.525 

852.591 

ffXew.s-m  . 

1.995.311 

r.7 11.301 

s\ews-S  . 

1.0JO,9.S7 

901.115 

Mirror-Ill  . 

()(>9..>54 

534..347 

MirrorS  . 

290.732 

244.087 

Inil  Aiiiericaii-o.  . 

1.042.233 

1.033.129 

*Jrtil  Americans 

453.476 

451.335 

Post  Home  News-e 

1.131.998 

935.619 

Post  Mmiie  Xews-S 

U)8.659 

78.517 

Sun-e  . 

S2J.699 

970,506 

World  TeleRrame 

926.474 

1.(k‘t7.880 

Kairle  e  . 

7  45.90.3 

724.127 

EagU  S  . 

.H4.J52 

318.337 

ttrand  Total 

14.378.571  13.7M.603 

NIAGARA  1 

FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

t>azetlei  . 

1.18.t.8o0 

1.154.251. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Knquirer-c  . . 

801.133 

1.011.190 

1  rilimie*e  . 

1.480,007 

1. .368.51 4 

Trihune-S  . 

448.522 

15(1.794 

Grind  Total 

2.725.662 

2.836.507 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklaliomanm 

827.021 

8.t0.455 

Oklaliiiinnn  S  .... 

427. n74 

388,.885 

Times-e  . 

‘MI2.294 

91  (>.104 

Hrand  Total  , 

2.1  .'(>.989 

2.135.444 

OMAHA.  NEBR 

\N  orld-1 1  crald 

(sec  tiote)  . 

1.049.191 

U5S  85? 

World  Heralil-S 

n.>.8.4.U» 

568.732 

Hratnl  Total 

1.717.621 

1.527.5,89 

Notf:  World  He 

raid  <old  in 

C'unbin.i- 

lion  (in)  and  (el. 

Linai'c  <>t 

iinlv  otu- 

editifni  ic)  U  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

StarNtwsc  .... 

771.475 

844.172 

.'^tar-\f\v«.-S  .... 

280. S55 

•Ho.orj 

titand  Total 

1.1)52.330 

1.1.4,4,244 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 


Timcs-c . 

1,0.44,223 

004  SO  > 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

lonrnal-e  . 

1.171.060 

1.015.(166 

foiirnal  Star 

390.484 

402.722 

Star-in  . 

1.(l,44.2i>6 

tiraiid  Total 

2.402.(1.44 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Kveiiinjr  Hulletin-e 

1.997.580 

1.902  905 

•HnlleliiiS . 

4.t5.?.P» 

422.502 

Tmiuirerni  . 

1.831.f>47 

1.79((.06.4 

jHi!t|ni!cr-S  . 

1. 090.592 

928. .521 

News.,  . 

412.950 

421.802 

(Iraiui  Total  ,, 

5.774  408 

4. 46, 4.  (>8.4 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  m  . . 

72.3,967 

802  0  ’4 

5  Post -Gazette  s  .. 

217.157 

Pre>».  e  . 

1.595.003 

1.. 4(11. 952 

■  Prc'"-S  . 

644.27,4 

648.916 

Sun  J  olegraph-e  . 

1.038,103 

979.035 

*Sun-Telepraph  S . 

517.891 

552.936 

tirand  Total 

4.736.396 

4.484.863 

Votf;  Postr.a/ettr  (.S)  fir^t  cilition 
•Mar.  27,  1949. 
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PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1949 

1948 

Oregonian-ni  .... 

1.273.019 

1.210,698 

l)regotiianS  ... 

539.557 

536.980 

1.199.596 

1.160.626 

JourmalS  . 

325.697 

373,020 

ttraiul  Total 

3. 337. .869 

3.281.330 

PROVIDENCE.  R. 

itulletin-e  . 

1.764.102 

1.542.442 

lournal-ni  . 

(>90, 300 

645.()0(> 

.lournal-S  . 

475, (>9S 

494.084 

(iraml  Total  .  . 

2.930.100 

2.681.592 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  I.edger-e.. 

697.340 

620.343 

READING,  PA. 

F.agle  (  see  note  > .  . 

1.047.311 

92.4.479 

Eagle  .S  . 

224.374 

179,018 

(trand  Total  .  . 

1.271.68.4 

1,105.097 

Note:  Eagle  (el 

and  Times 

( m )  sold 

ill  conihiiiatton.  I. 

.inage  of  one  edition. 

Kaele  fe>  onlv 

shiiwn. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

.News  Loaiicr-e 

1.470.398 

1.376.998 

Times- l)isjKitch-m . 

1.094.974 

1.031.850 

TimesDispatchS . 

.482.8.89 

549.6.59 

(iraiid  Total  . 

3.148.261 

2.958.487 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timcs*m  . 

645.022 

.438.640 

Times. S  . 

287  .522 

2.5.5.828 

World-.New^  e  .  .  . 

721.807 

582,742 

tirand  Total 

1.654.1.41 

1.355.210 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

DxiKK'r.Tt  K 

Clironicle  m  .  .  . 

1.360.435 

1.244.039 

t  Democrat  it 

(’hionicle-.N 

639.037 

59(1.491 

l'ime»i*l'n!on-e  . .  . 

1. (>28,935 

1.418.631 

(ir.iml  Total  . 

3.628.407 

3.253.161 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Kegister-  lit  pnldic-e 

1.177.932 

1.132.747 

Star-m  . 

800.364 

794.959 

Star  s  . 

3,46.778 

349,666 

(trand  Total 

2.335.074 

2  277. .57? 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

(rlolK‘Dem(icrat>»m 

767.032 

745.0-110 

t(JlolH  - 1  )emocrat-  S 

465.821 

451.392 

Post-DiNpatch-e 

1.625,257 

1,568,406 

Post-  Dispatch.N. .  . 

840.516 

840.292 

.'st.ar-  rinu  s-e  .... 

988.18.4 

1.013.487 

(iv.ind  Total 

4.686.811 

4.619.517 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .  . 

982.028 

1.0(>3.424 

S  Pioneer  Pre«*s-S  .  . 

(>97.150 

093.035 

Di‘kp:iicb.e  . 

1.388.514 

i.311.266 

(iran  1  Total  . 

3.o67.(>')2 

5.067.725 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

I’nion-iii  . 

.493.124 

.553.074 

(  nion  .*s  . 

143.062 

215.642 

Ilct-e  . 

1.603.221 

1. (>46.699 

tlr.ind  Total 

2.339,407 

2.41,5.415 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Kxnre'-s-m  . 

937.919 

028.566 

K’xpre-’i-S  . 

51,8,901 

447.052 

News-e  . 

1.. 517.787 

1.1.5h.h04 

Light-.-  . 

1.127.038 

1.  >0,4.018 

'Lights  . 

473.949 

410.047 

(Jraiu!  Total  ,  . 

4.375.494 

4.188.277 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Knion  m  . 

Q50.‘>12 

999.541 

[  rion-S  . 

48  \,5Ss 

447.18(4 

1  ribnne-Snn  e  .  .  . 

1.304.334 

1.347.428 

lonrnaI-e  . 

.(>,40.8(>1 

005.860 

(if.'t’iil  Total 

5..5S8.4Q2 

5.400.024 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

(  hr'e  icle-m 

84(,.4.’7 

001.204 

•  ('hrenicK  -.^  .... 

418.059 

407,06’ 

Kxaminer  m  . 

1.084.10.? 

1.161.377 

Exaniiner-S  .... 

566.489 

(.41. ((SO 

Call  ll-illctin  e  .  .  . 

781  100 

789.4.5.5 

News-e  . 

720.191 

84.5. 0.s; 

(irand  'l\»tal  .  . 

4.427.406 

4.80.5.21.5 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Cia/cite-m  . 

1.088.31 1 

1.1.5.5.5(a 

1  nion  Star-e  .... 

ops. 406 

1.00.5.631 

tir.md  Total 

2.n.^ ',8»i7 

2.197.105 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

rrihune  . 

o"4  810 

54.vn07 

Scrantonian-.<  .  .  . 

287.476 

’(>2.722 

Tinie'-e  . 

1.14!.32(( 

1.03.4.304 

(trand  'Total 

2.033. (>1.4 

1.84.5,123 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-1  nlUuncr-m 

880. S^O 

875. ,460 

*Po.st-lntllgncr-S. . 

4  >3.465 

471, (>52 

1  ime'<-c  . 

1,586.513 

1,317.125 

limos-.'^  . 

454.492 

402.140 

Grand  Total 

3.354.339 

3.066.477 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

lournal  - ITihunc-c. 

807.020 

644.3.55 

Jonrnal-.S  . 

258.(141 

2.57.428 

Cratiil  Total  ..  I.Hh.'I.Otil  .'4.'<1.76,1 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

1949  1948 

Trihiiiii  I  .  1.32.‘t.84(.  1.. >1.1.17.’ 

Triittiiu .  420. o39  I47,16t» 

Craml  Total  ..  l,74t>.48.1  1.560,338 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
.SpIt.^maii-Keview-m  723.466  685.907 

t'Spksiim- Review -S  501.081  544,871 

C’hroiiidce  .  1.035,255  092.177 

r.raiid  Total  .  .  2.259.802  2.222.955 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herul(I  Juiirtial-e  .  1.725,740  1.616.299 

•tHeral.l  .\tnrcii  S  608,400  545.780 

Post  Statularil  ni .  .  t>S3.601  713,629 

Post  Stand.'ird-S . .  293.412  329.770 

tiraii.l  Tot.t1  3.311.153  3.205.478 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

.\'ew  s  rrilniiie  e  ..  1.261,773  952.04(1 

N'ews-TriltiiiteS  .  324.203  300,584 

Times-e  .  ....  527,958 

liraiid  Tittal  ..  1.585,97(i  1.780,582 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Tinie^ttt  .  450,264  537.455 

llkadof  .  I.664.,193  1.645.004 

SRIadt  S  .  549,823  476.811 

Cirantl  d'otal  2,664.480  2,659,270 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Cdolte  \  .Mail-in  . .  1.155,683  1.O68.091 

Telcarani  c  .  1.769.209  1.636,643 

.Stare  .  2.119,478  1,921,360 

Star  (weekly)  ...  114.433  110,855 

(iraod  Total  .  5.158.803  4.736,949 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

KveniiiK  Times  e. .  1.219.196  1.036.858 

Tinies-.\dv.-S  .  .  .  169,006  182.182 

rreiitoio'anm  ...  431.500  .... 

Crao.l  Total  1.819.702  1.219.040 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Hotel  1.036,760  956.202 

Note:  Record  (ml  sold  in  comhination 
with  Times  Record  (e).  I.inaae  of  one 
eilition.  Recoril  (ml  otdv  is  jt'ven. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Trihom  e  .  1.214.982  1,141.599 

World-m  .  1.019.592  1.004.866 

Worhl  S  .  479.518  460.550 

(iraod  Total  2.714.092  2.607.015 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ilml  sot)  Dispatch-Ill  t>52.315  665.556 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

()''servtr  l)s),tche  945.330  935.308 

O'lserwr  Dsptch  S  208.146  200.006 

Press. m  .  940.502  9,57.218 

Ciraod  l  otal  .  .  2,093.978  2,o92.532 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times  llerald-d  ..  1.413.626  1.240,845 

Times  Merald-.S .  .  402.953  444,821 

Vew's-e  .  971. 5o3  9.50,761 

Post-m  .  1.323.49(,  1,377.276 

5Post-S  .  486.175  510,1  13 

Star-e  .  2.443.051  2.025.465 

StarS  .  741.410  655.851 

Cr.and  Total  7.782.214  7.205,132 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamar*  iiieck 

Times  i-  .......  >46.04 1  320.657 

Mt  X'l-riiMti 

.\nros.e  .  947.858  705.989 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  e  820,983  832.538 

(Issiiiitia  ('iti/en 

Reuister  e . 170.740  328  952 

Peek-kill  Star  e  .  .  380,9(,3  35.5,69.5 

Pt.  Chester  Item  e  (>87.799  598.527 

T.arrvtowti  News-e  366.40.1  344.621 

X'oiikers  lleraM 

St.itesiiiaii-e  ....  7o6.4(>9  (>72.841 

Whit  ■  Plains 

Dispatch-e  _  979.773  880.516 

(ir.oid  Total  .  .  .5.(>0(>.129  5.040.33(> 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 
Repiildicao-tii  ...  810.t>.5t  782.567 

Ret>nl>licao-S  ....  273.009  307.7(>8 

,\mericao-e .  1.038.032  1,045.421 

(Iraod  Total  2.121,694  2.135.756 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Heaon  e  .  97(>.438  999.037 

Hc.ic.)ti  S  .  3t>4,174  414  907 

Kagle  m  .  773.660  728.468 

K.aiile-e  .  774.770  818,489 

SKaKle-S  .  3.39.656  328.618 

Grand  Total  .  .  3.228.698  3.289,519 

WORCfeSTER,  MASS. 

TelenramS  .  409.061  354,849 

Teleuranint  .  974,321  909.801 

Gazette  Poste.  1.137,351  1.0.54.466 

Grand  Total  ..  2.520.733  2.319.116 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
X’indicator  Tlgtti-e  1,266.149  1.217,510 

SVindicator  Tlcm-.S  426.946  425,311 

Grand  Total  ..  1.693.095  1.642.821 

EDITOR  & 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTlSiior 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK"  ‘ 
and  PARADE  June,  1949 

-.VMKRICAN  WKEKI.V  I 
(>5.401  lines  and  “COMIC  WFKKTv 
Linage.  29.253  lines  is.  incUided  'i 
.Sunday  hgures  the  t.,1  owiti,- 
.Mhany  Times  I  tuoii.  .Xtlanta  ConW 
tioii.  li.altiimare  .\nier.caii.  U.istoti  \ilve 
ti.ser,  Chicago  1 1 eraid..\nierii-an,  iifp,. 
'Times.  .Milwaukee  Sentiiul 
.lourtiaTAiiiencan.  Pittsdmegh  SutiTti 
graph.  San  Antonio  L.itht,  Syracuse  He 
.ald-.\mencan.  Wash.tiRtuii  Times. Her-,1 
-AMERICAN  WKEKI.V  Uu 
6.S.401  hues  iiichidoi  in  the  Hntfalo  C« 
ricr  Express,  llevtiand  Pui,,  |va 
.Miami  Herald.  Phd.aiielphia  lliilletin 
-AMERICAN  WEEKEV  fw. 
72.701  lines  in  the  Portland  ()res'»»ia>- 
-AMERICAN  WEEKEV  S. 
/4.71)1  lines  and  “( ONIIC  WEEKLV 
l.inago  27.979  lines  >n  the  E>>s  .Vuge's 
Examiner  and  S.at.  T'ranciscti  Examine 
-AMERU.XN  WEEKLV  S 
/2.701  lines  and  "((l.MIC  WEEKIV 
I. inage  27.979  '.ines  .n  the  .Sottle  Ti. 
Intelligencer. 

VTIIIS  WEEK"  Eimage  45.401  li„„  1 
included  in  the  hgures  the  folloait.-  ' 
luipers:  Atlanta  .lounial,  Haltinii.re  8,,-  > 
Ilirniingham  News  ,5:  Age  Herald,  Best'  I 
Herald.  Chicago  Da  iy  .News,  Ciiiciiimt  I 
E.miuirer.  Cleveland  P.ahi  Dealer,  flal'a. 
.News,  Des  .Mi>ine-  Regl’ster,  Dettc 
News,  Indianapor.s  .St.ir.  Memphis  (■«; 
mcrcial  Appeal.  -Milw.mkee  jounui  1 
.MiiineaiHilis  rrihune.  .New  York  HtrsI'  j 
'Trihune.  Philaileiphia  Tlulletin.  Pit. 
hurgh  Press.  Rochester  Deminrat  4 
Chronicle.  .St.  1..  ids  Gl.atie  Demecrr 
W.ashington  Star. 

t“THIS  WEE7K"  Linage  4t>,.5.53  li».  r 
ill  the  lais  .\ngC.es  Times.  Spokart  I 
SixikesmaiiReview,  .S,an  Fran  cist;  | 
Chronicle  ami  Portl.oid  Inuriial.  [ 
5"P.\R.M)E"  Lniage  27.132  lities  >  ; 
included  in  the  Sunday  rtgiires  of  th  i 
following  papers:  .\kron  Heaciui  Jounai.  , 
Hostoii  Post.  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denre  I 
Rocky  Mt.  News.  Detroit  Free  Press.  Ei 
Paso  Times.  Erie  Dispatch  Herald.  F« 
Wayne  lournal  Gazette.  Jacksutivirt  j 
Times  t’nion.  Newark  .star-I.edgf.  ' 
Pittsburgh  Pi>st  ( i.izette.  St.  Paul  Pint, 
eer  Press,  .Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  Sj 
raciisc  Herald-.\nu-ricau,’ Toledo  Blai. 
Washingtoii  Post.  Wichita  Kan  It. 
Voungstowti  X'iudicator  Telegram.  1 
§**P A  R.-\ DP."  l.iiiage  44.745  lines  z  | 

the  Huustoti  Post, 

5“ P.\R.\1  IE“  Linage  12.750  lines  - 
the  Phil.'idelph'.a  Inqn-.rer. 

I“.SPLIT-Rl'N  Linage  New  YoHi  > 
News  (nil  429.174  •  es:  (Si  ’.iO.fl 

lines. 

Figures  Supplied 
By  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


1949 

1948 

Enquirer  it  Xew-  e 

222,936 

iMniuirtr  and 

\e\vs-.S  . 

920.500 

9(>9.?,5i 

( iraml  'Tutal 

1.145,4.56 

i.ioo.rc 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

l  imes  e  .  .  . 

M  40. 228 

i,i24,>; 

Democrat  k  .... 

782.040 

■55.,'«( 

Dtniocrat-S  .  . 

,>02.890 

.101. -if 

Gtan.l  T..l;d 

2.22.4.158 

’.i8i.:5? 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Ihess-e  . 

1.744.22,8 

I.6M.;:; 

GREEN 

BAY,  WIS. 

Pres-.-(ia/<-ttr  e 

1.2  .’4. 40(1 

1.!8(>.-:4 

KANSAS 

CITY.  MO. 

'Time  tn  . 

1,1.55.892 

Star-e  . 

•..2.55.782 

1 

Star-S  . 

(,(>8.7’8 

694,11‘ 

(Irand  Dital 

5,080,402 

.5.0h.v'v 

MADISON.  WIS. 

The  (  apital 

Tinicse  . 

-40.109 

090.'-' 

Wis.  .State 

lonrnal-m  .  .  . 

,-.4>5.S76 

Ov*.'-' 

W'is,  State 

Jonrnal-S  ... 

2/6.528 

2.50.»  ’ 

Grand  Total  1.773.513  1..'95> 

MANITOWCK.  WIS. 
Her.'lhlTimcs-c  637.966  619,4 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 
.\<!vfriiser-ni  ...  bl8.856  56l.w 

.\dvertiser*S  ...  28sL164 

Jonrnai-f  .  616.1*^6 

Grand  Tot.il  .  TsiS-Mh  i 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS.  ( 
Stamhird-Timcs-e  849.75.8  79  .  j 

Standard  Tinifs-.S  186,145  L 

Grand  T.ital  .  1.035.903 

“PARADE”  Linage  26.965  hues  '6“' 

Statiilard-Times  (S). 

(Continued  on  page  45i 
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Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


17S,  1.^(1 


4<)4,7,i| 

niliiitatioti 


1949 

bluefield.  w.  va. 

Teliuriiph-ni  ..  4?il.ii51 

TcU'Kr4|'li->  ‘'■''J!.':! 

Grand  Iota'.  '.4S.r.il4 

Note:  TcU-srap;:  (li.  . . 

ifcitli  Siin-'f?  Nr'V'-'  ’v» 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
(.;a/ette-m  ..  '<.'<''.1;')  7SS.142 

iwzrtU->  .  .  -'*t.H4o 

M‘i  e  .  ^d:.:40  7d-J,.i5i» 

XlaiVs . 

Grand  Total  ..lh'.44-.  l.'»n.r.99o 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Ob'fiver  n:  .  : .-’-’4.nl  >  I , laa.Mf. 

Observers  .  mm)., Son  j*’--?? 

.  )4t...',-'n  .Sla,/12 


Grand  '1  "t.d  2.o 

COLUMBIA, 

State- in  .  ■' 

StateS  . 

Kciord-e  .  ' 


7J.344 

s.  c. 

UI.I4.' 

,s  ’.S.si) 
oo.J,si 


2.4’').S(>7 


5.'<J.479 

J.sIi.Od.'* 

04J.J.S9 


Granil  Totii  1 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
loiirnal-e  .  !,l).!n..s.’I 

EUGENE.  ORE. 


l,4.Sl.S7.t 

1.1)7.1.41,1 


Kcuistcr-Uuarii-e  l,))H)..s,S5  798,127 

R-.-sfi'-ter-iiuaDl-S  2.18. .195  171,9.18 

(ir.ind  Total  .  .  1.J49.280  ')7(J.()(.5 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 


Cmnnionwealth- 

Keisirter-e  h.12.471  5(il,0(l2 

HAMMOND.  IND. 


i<45,J<61 

8,)H.614 

Timt’s-S  . 

29)1.157 

J75.5<)(> 

.l.V..))18 

1,1 14,180 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

(iazette*e  . 

547.54), 

JACKSON, 

,  MISS. 

l'!ari.-))i-H.e  iK  -rr 

".>4..oSn 

705, .los 

Clarion- 1. eiiu.S 

.100.07.1 

Daily  N'»ws-f 

'.65,11)1 

()()(),  5  34 

Daily  New^.-S 

271,261 

Ciraiid  Total  * 

.''lf,.8)6 

1.94.1.17), 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

I’o.l-jHnrnal  e  s_'i).,178  Not  .\vail. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribiine-e  .  >4.  .))4)>  819.6.11 


June  Linage 


continued 

from 

page  44 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

GROUP, 

TEXAS 

1949 

1948 

lleraM-t*  . 

J7.1.  ;o4 

268.436 

Brownsville 

HeraM-.'l  .... 

'-’S.54S 

127,932 

Harlingen  Star  ni 

gg.MoS 

,112,956 

H.irl)ngin  .Star-S 

i(,.1.842 

170.016 

Mc.Allen  Monitor  t- 

.Ml,.  I  54 

282.492 

McAllen 

Monitor- S  .  .  •  . 

l(.l.714 

158.284 

(Iranti  Total  .  .  1 

.362. (.*>1) 

1.. 120.  ID, 

ROCK  ISLAND  MOLINE.  ILL. 

Di!*l»ateh-o  . 

914. ot), 

9<(2,726 

ArgU’»*e  . 

914.1))2 

913,346 

Gra)),!  T,>ul  .  .  1 

1.90)>.072 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegranie  . 

5‘^*.7ln 

460.026 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC. 


I'<49 

1948 

.Miileiic  Kfporter 

News-ni  . 

'^5  2f<2 

579.838 

Abilene  Reporter- 

.>ewi»-e  . 

581.).!), 

588.784 

Abilene  Rei»orter 

Xewi-S  .... 

2.^4. 4.^0 

230.062 

Gr.and  Ti.t.il 

:.,-9l..l4S 

1.. 198.684 

nig  Spring 

MeraM-e  . 

vvvQ50 

319.830 

nig  Spring 

Herald-S  . .  . 

!ot.7S0 

155.274 

Grand  T),tal  .  . 

.'20.730 

475.104 

Corpus  Ciri-iti 

Caller-m  .... 

MOO,  4  48 

904.792 

Urnu.s  Chri«iti 

Times-e 

'86,6t>4 

904.106 

^nrpm  Uiribti 

Caller-Titne-i-S 

290. 3SS 

264,376 

^  Grand  Total  . 

2.243.500 

2.07.1.274 

Dtnison  Herald-c 

.118.780 

.105.746 

Denoon  Ilerald-S 

121.954 

124.950 

Grand  Total  .  . 

4-i0.7.'>4 

430.696 

1949  1948 


Ntite:  '1  rilnine  (ei  .oI,i  ni  ctnii'nitation 
with  Eaxle  ID)' 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


C»a/ette-in  .  ... 

gol  .2i>l 

943.510 

Clazctte-S  . 

jrn.394 

3.13.1,80 

I)enii>crat-e  .  .  . 

.'<49,354 

8))7.839 

DenuK'iat-S  .  .  . 

211,522 

228,294 

Ciraiid  I'utal 

2.  J'>2. 5.1 1 

2.312.835 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL 

Itulcpendent  ni 

815.71,1 

814.925 

Indepemieiit-S 

2M3.S9n 

215.240 

l*ri  1  eleg’ni  e 

l.))99,418 

I.02O.506 

Pres'*-  Feleg'ni-S 

.118.215 

.107,723 

i  ii  and  Tiftal .  . 

2,437. 23f» 

2..104.394 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

7o'>.Oh7 

746.285 

lelemMii’-S 

125.264 

144.673 

tlraiiil  Total  - 

.S94..';3! 

890.958 

LYNN 

.MASS. 

Iteni-c  . 

.'7S,749 

5.82,592 

i  Teleg'ni-NevN  >-e 

46)). 29a 

485.580 

1  eUjg'ni-Ne\d'-S 

119,607 

124.905 

Grand  rotal 

1.158.05)1 

1.19,1.077 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Kfcord-ni  . 

'90.705 

54),. 326 

Jonmal-f  . 

.109.(,4.1 

33.1.878 

(irand  rotal 

900.348 

880.204 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

1  ndepemlent-ni 

840.599 

950.741 

Indeptndent-S  . 

2)),1,484 

307. .544 

Star  NVws-e 

7  04,530 

.84.1.402 

Star  .New --.8;  .. 

2S0.95H 

.110.378 

(Han.l  Total 

2.155.571 

2.412.065 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

(’all-in  . 

925.34.1 

840.117 

Nt*w^  f  . 

1.245.124 

1,209.604 

Grand  'r»iial 

2.170.4o7 

2.055.721 

SHREVEPORT,  LA 

Journal-e  . 

978.023 

.841.116 

Time-*  in  . 

8f)o.77S 

720.878 

TiincsS  . 

341.379 

3,14.538 

Graml  I'tital  .  . 

2,126.1.80 

1.. 890,532 

WILKES  BARRE.  PA 

Kecord-ni  . 

7o9.778 

785.097 

Tinie>-  Leader  e 

1.102.51.1 

1.071.944 

Iii'lependent  S 

243.921 

227.570 

(irand  Total 

2.116.212 

2.084.611 

1949 

1948 

.Marshall  New- 

McNScnger-c  .  . 

3I)>.8))(. 

.101,196 

Marsliall  \ev\'. 

Mcsseiigcr-S 

152.)>J8 

159.93), 

Grand  Tot;il 

469.4,14 

461.132 

Paris  XeN\>e  ... 

138.572 

120.022 

Pari<  Nows-S  ... 

342.84), 

296.534 

Gratid  'r,,tal 

481.418 

416.556 

.San  AtiKuIo 

Stainiard-m  .... 

043.210 

6ti.L5l6 

San  Angelo 

Staiulard-e 

6),i.;j4 

(>72.93.8 

San  Angelo  Stand 

ar«l  Tiine.'i  S  .  .  . 

253.87(1 

2()9.920 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.558.816 

I.6))6..174 

Western  Ad  Group 
Tells  Its  Objectives 

San  Francisco  —  Major  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West  were  out¬ 
lined  here  b.v  Herbert  H.  Kirsch- 
ner,  newly  elected  president  and 
head  of  Kirschner  &  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising. 

Advancement  of  business 
through  better  understanding  of 
the  American  sy.stem.  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  advertising 
through  wider  employment  of 
the  special  talents  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  AAW's  foremost  aims, 
he  said. 

Antone  Peterson,  circulation 
manager.  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  wa.s  elected  associate  vice- 
president  of  AAW’s  District  3. 

■ 

Food  Store  Special 

Flint.  Mich. — A  ‘24-page  spe 
cial  section  in  the  Ju'.y  17  issue 
of  the  Flint  Journal  marked  the 
opening  of  the  12th  supermarket 
in  a  local  food  chain. 
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Dakins  Urges 
Stores  to  Give 
Full  Ad  Data 

Cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  by  stores  are  the  simplest 
of  all  retail  group  promotions. 
General  Manager  J.  Gordon  Da¬ 
kins  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  told  Virginia 
retailers  recent. y. 

Mr.  Dakins  discussed  .several 
types  of  group  advertising  pro¬ 
motions,  including  Dollar  Days, 
City  Name  Days,  prize  contests, 
fairs,  festivals,  etc. 

"Today  the  question  is  not 
which  store  will  get  a  customer 
when  he  comes  to  town,  but 
rather  which  town  will  get  the 
customer."  he  said. 

"The  objective  of  a  trade  pro¬ 
motion  program  is  to  get  custom 
ers  in  the  habit  of  trading  in 
your  community.  Like  any  other 
organized  work,  the  power  of  a 
group  of  individual  merchants 
pulling  together  is  greater  than 
their  individual  scattered  ef¬ 
forts." 

Mr.  Dakins  recommended  to 
store  heads  that  they  use  the 
technique  of  the  mail-order 
houses  in  their  promotions. 
Mail-order  houses,  he  said,  “do 
not  use  hard  hitting  copy  in 
mail-order  catalogues,  but  pre 
sent  the  facts — all  the  facts — 
w'hich  a  customer  must  have  to 
decide  for  herself  whether  the 
merchandise  will  serve  her  pur¬ 
pose  or  give  her  definite  bene¬ 
fits. 

“Merchandise  information  and 
benefits  are  the  sure-fire  selling 
devices  of  advertising.  Success¬ 
ful  retail  advertising  should  tell 
what  the  merchandise  is.  the 
benefits  the  customer  can  derive 
from  it  and  all  the  information 
facts  she  needs  to  help  her  buy. 
It  pays  to  use  these  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  giving  information  and 
benefits  in  all  your  public  re¬ 
lations  pVograms  to  promote 
your  community  because  you  do 
the  double  job  of  promoting 
.vourself” 

■ 

Contest  Promotes 
Newspaper  Color 

Nashville.  Tenn.  —  The  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  spot  color  in  news¬ 
papers  has  been  vividly  illus 
trated  through  the  Nashville 
Tennessean's  weekly  color  comic 
cartoon  contest.  Entries  totaled 
2.406  in  one  week  alone,  in  the 
second  of  the  Tennessean’s  sum¬ 
mer  coloring  contests. 

Each  Saturday  during  the 
summer,  the  Tennessean  features 
one  of  its  regular  comics  in 
color.  One  color  is  used  on  a 
portion  of  the  comic  and  the 
.voung  readers  do  the  rest.  Their 
handiwork  is  rewarded  with 
prizes.  Color  is  also  used  in  the 
page  one  promotion  story  each 
Saturday. 

“The  comic  coloring  contest 
is  a  worthy  antique,"  Coleman 
Harwell,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tennessean,  said  last 
week,  “but  the  use  of  one  color 
by  the  paper  serves  several 
purposes.  It  1 1 1  attracts  young 
readers  who  will  someday  grow 
up.  12)  draws  new  adults  to  the 
comic  page,  and  (3)  suggests 
that  color  can  be  effectively 
used  in  newspapers." 


Ad  Bureau  Report 
Analyzes  Soap  Sales 

Stales  of  all  types  of  soap  are 
leiaied  directly  to  hardness  of 
water,  accoiding  to  a  new  study 
ju.'t  completed  by  the  Bureau 
oi  Advertising.  ANPA,  and 
.scheduled  lor  early  presentation 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  in 
the  soap  held. 

the  study,  ba.-ied  on  Industrial 
Surveys  Company’s  national  con¬ 
sumer  panel,  shows  that  three 
geographic  areas  containing 
only  32.7'r  of  all  U.  S.  families 
account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  fine  fabric  soap  business. 
’Ihe  same  thing  is  true  of  light 
and  heavy  duty  synthetic  sales, 
the  study  reveals. 

The  analysis,  entitled.  "Sa.es 
of  Package  Soaps  and  Synthet 
ics.  Laundry  bars  and  Toilet 
Soaps."  is  a  companion  piece 
to  the  recent  Bureau  analysis 
of  package  soaps  and  synthetics, 
and  reports  findings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949.  Shown  in  the 
survey  are  figures  on  pound 
volume,  sales  per  family,  dollar 
volume  and  pound  sales  by  city 
size  groups. 

■ 

Oregonian  Puts  In 
Suggestion  Box 

Portland.  Ore. — Ju.y  marked 
the  kick-off  of  a  formalized  em¬ 
ployes’  suggestion  system  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian  which  will 
pay  cash  for  ideas.  An  explana¬ 
tory  booklet  caption,  'That’s  the 
Idea  .  .  .  Your  Thoughts  are 
Worth  Money"  is  being  distribu¬ 
ted  to  employes  of  the  newspa 
per  and  its  radio  station,  KGW. 

M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager, 
said;  "We  have  spent  a  good 
many  months  in  studying  simi¬ 
lar  systems  in  other  newspaper 
and  industrial  plants.  In  our 
new  program  we  have  tried  to 
include  the  best  and  most  work¬ 
able  features." 

The  committee  charged  with 
evaluating  all  suggestions  com¬ 
prises  Edward  M.  Miller,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor;  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Lain,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  William  Moir,  maintenance 
superintendent;  Harry  Hale,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  Arden  X. 
Pangborn,  business  manager. 

■ 

Want  Ad  Contest 
Brings  100  Contracts 

R.  E.  Goodale,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Peters 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent  and  a 
strong  rooter  for  annual  want 
ad  contracts,  recently  held  a 
"One-a-Day  Contract”  contest. 

The  contest  among  members 
of  the  want  ad  staff  started  April 
4  and  reached  a  climax  July 
1.  The  department  was  ahead  of 
its  goal,  for  the  lOOth  contract 
had  been  signed  up  by  the  77th 
day. 

The  award  was  a  dinner  for 
the  entire  department  at  the  St 
Petersburg  Yacht  Club. 

■ 

Leslie  Retires 

Boston,  Mass. — Retirement  of 
Elwyn  E.  (Bill)  Leslie  has  been 
announced  by  Cresmer  and 
Woodward,  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representative.  He 
had  been  with  the  company 
and  John  B.  Woodward.  Inc. 
for  33  years. 
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Booth  Reporter 
Stirs  Michigan 
Tax  Collector 

Jackson.  Mich. — I  n  t  e  n  s  i  v  e 
work  by  William  Kulsea.  of  the 
Lan.sing  bureau  of  Booth  New.s- 
papers.  Inc.,  a  group  of  eight 
Michigan  dailies,  has  resulted  in 
an  announcement  by  Louis 
Nims.  state  revenue  director, 
that  his  department  would  in¬ 
vestigate  a  tax  rebate  plan 
which  has  existed  for  two  years 
in  Marshall  township.  Calhoun 
county. 

The  township's  tax  plan  in¬ 
volves  the  rebating  of  county 
taxes  of  township  residents  from 
the  township's  share  of  state 
sales  tax  diversion  funds. 

The  rebates  were  declared  to 
be  illegal  more  than  a  year  ago 
by  former  Attorney  General  Eu¬ 
gene  F.  Black,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  his  department  to  halt 
the  practice.  The  present  attor¬ 
ney  general.  Stephen  J.  Roth, 
has  promised  that  his  office  will 
extend  any  help  neces.sary. 

Mr.  Kulsea's  stories  on  the  re¬ 
bates  were  given  extensive  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Booth  papers,  and 
the  plan  was  strongly  criticized 
editorially  by  one  of  the  group 
— the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot — 
which  has  a  large  circulation  in 
Calhoun  county. 

At  one  point,  when  Mr.  Kulsea 
sought  to  interview  A.  O.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Marshall  township  super¬ 
visor,  on  the  practice,  the  official 
said  it  “wasn’t  anybody's  busi¬ 
ness”  and  threatened  to  throw 
the  reporter  out  of  his  office. 

■ 

Daily's  Campaign 
Helps  Blind  Boy 

Los  Angeles  —  One  day  last 
week  a  young  man  wearing  a 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  but¬ 
ton  in  his  lapel  approached 
Martha  Ann  ( Mamie )  Floyd, 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  editorial  re¬ 
ceptionist.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  editor  about  a  year-old  boy 
“who  has  a  chance  to  see  if 
he  can  get  to  New  York  for  an 
eye  operation  by  a  famous  spe¬ 
cialist  who  is  donating  his  serv¬ 
ices.” 

^Iph  ( Casey )  Shawhan,  city 
editor,  turned  the  man  over  to 
Reporter  Ray  Parker,  who 
checked  and  found  the  story 
was  true.  The  Mirror  put  the 
story  and  a  picture  of  the  boy 
on  page  one,  with  a  request  for 
donations.  The  money  poured 
in  as  the  Mirror  featured  the 
story  daily. 

As  a  result,  the  boy,  his 
mother,  and  Reporter  Kendis 
Rochlen  of  the  Mirror  went  to 
New  York,  where  the  boy  may 
be  given  his  chance  to  see. 

■ 

Boat  Race 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  —  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel’s  promotion  of 
a  108  mile  motorboat  race 
brought  111  entries  and  more 
than  50.000  spectators.  The  pro¬ 
motion  department,  under  Andy 
Hertel,  promotion  manager,  han¬ 
dled  all  details  for  driver  and 
spectator  participation,  newspa¬ 
per  publicity,  distribution  of 
posters,  etc. 


ASNE  Report 
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roll  were  found  to  be  publish¬ 
ers  of  specialized  organs  not 
representative  of  the  pre.ss  as 
a  whole. 

"-I.  .Most  of  the  new.'papermen 
on  tile  State  payroll  wlio  were 
interviewed  l).v  our  committee 
.-aid  that  they  received  tlieir 
jobs  in  return  for  per.sonal  ;md 
political  services  and  tiiat  little 
or  no  piessure  was  brought  on 
them  to  give  favored  treatment 
to  St.ite  administration  pub¬ 
licity  or  propaganda.  Th-s  ap 
peared  to  be  the  case  insofar 
as  it  could  be  verified  by  our 
committee  members. 

■'5.  A  check  of  40.000  names 
on  the  pa.vrolls  of  the  Green 
Administration  for  eight  years 
revea'ed  51  newspapermen — 
some  of  them  in  positions  wide¬ 
ly  known  to  the  public  and  per¬ 
forming  legitimate  services.  Of 
the  832  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
fewer  than  50  newspapers  were 
in  any  way  involved. 

No  ASNE  Member 

“6.  No  member  of  the  ASNE 
was  listed  on  the  Illinois  State 
payroll. 

“7.  In  the  published  stories, 
the  names  of  newspapermen 
whose  service  to  the  State  was 
open  and  above  reproach  were 
listed  along  with  those  whose 
connection  with  the  payrolls 
was  questionable.  Almost  half 
the  total  figure  given  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  stories  was  paid  to  news¬ 
papermen  whose  State  employ¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  normal  and  legitimate,  or 
to  those  whose  connection  with 
a  newspaper  was  either  indirect 
or  had  been  severed  for  some 
time  during  the  period  covered. 

"8.  The  total  sum  paid  for 
the  eight  years  for  both  types 
mentioned  above  was  a  total  of 
$480,000,  or  an  average  of  $60,- 
000  a  year.  No  facts  were  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  number  of 
newspapermen  on  the  State 
payroll  or  the  amounts  paid  in 
the  years  previous  to  1941, 
when  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  was  in  power.  Illinois 
newspapermen  state  that  the 
practice  existed  under  preced¬ 
ing  administrations. 

“9.  There  was  no  indication’ 
in  many  cases  as  to  whether 
the  governmental  positions  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  newspapermen 
were  known  to  their  respective 
communities.  In  certain  in¬ 
stances  the  connection  of  news¬ 
papermen  with  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  was  public  knowledge. 

Doubt  About  Some 

“10.  There  seems  to  be  doubt 
in  some  instances  as  to  whether 
the  State  employment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapermen  was 
known  to  the  management.  In 
other  instances,  the  facts  were 
known  but  no  particular  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  this  by  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement. 

“11.  Some  of  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  employment  of 
newspapermen  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  known  to  people 
in  political  circles  but  no  public 
attention  was  called  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  until  the  exposure  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"12.  Many  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  interviewed  insisted  that 
their  connections  had  been 
known  in  their  communities, 
and  that  any  innuendoes  of 
wrong  doing  and  lack  of  ethics 
were  therefore  unfair.  Some 
of  tho.-e  interviewed  criticized 
the  manner  in  which  the  -■itories 
were  handled  on  the  ground 
tliat  these  articles  linked  the 
holders  of  legitimate  positions 
with  tho;e  whose  incomes  from 
the  State  were  questionable. 

Comments  of  Committee 

■'13.  One  member  of  our  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  states: 
'Padded  pa.vrolls  .seem  to  be  an 
old  custom  in  Illinois,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Party  faithtul  are 
rewarded  by  State  jobs,  many 
of  which  entail  no  duties. 
People  who  are  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  party  organization  and 
party  promotion  are  often  given 
fake  State  jobs.  Obviously,  this 
device  pieserves  campaign  funds 
for  other  uses.  Apparently  pad¬ 
ded  pa.vrolls  involve  not  only 
union  officers  but  members  of 
other  professions  who  were 
given  State  sinecures  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  political  activity.’ 

“14.  Another  member  says: 
T  would  have  no  hesitancy  in 
reporting  that  of  the  ten  cases 
I  looked  into,  six  apparently  did 
no  useful  work,  two  did  little 
and  only  two  appeared  fully  le¬ 
gitimate.’ 

“15.  Another  states:  ‘The  prac¬ 
tice  of  accepting  public  pay  for 
the  service  of  the  party  reflects 
the  prevailing  state  of  political 
morals  in  Illinois,  rather  than 
any  wholesale  degradation  or 
corruption  of  the  press,  as  such. 
The  practice  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  both  from  a 
public  and  a  newspaper  stand¬ 
point,  but  it  can  best  be  inter 
preted  in  the  light  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  general  practice 
in  the  State.’  ” 

Wire  Service  Criticism 

Findings  of  the  Board  con¬ 
cerning  published  criticism  of 
press  associations  for  the  delay 
in  handling  the  story  revealed 
“the  three  press  associations, 
replying  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  your  Board,  stated  that 
there  was  no  immediate  distri¬ 
bution  by  them  of  these  stories 
(April  14 >.  either  in  Illinois  or 
outside  the  state. 

“One  press  association  replied 
that,  since  the  stories  were  copy¬ 
righted  and  since  it  did  not  have 
the  right  to  republish  the  local 
and  telegraphic  news  of  either 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  or  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  it  passed 
up  the  stories  at  the  outset.  It 
also  mentioned  inability  to 
check  promptly  on  whether  in¬ 
nocent  persons  were  being  li¬ 
belled. 

“Another  press  association 
stated  that,  while  its  relay  editor 
observed  the  notice  of  copy¬ 
right,  he  also  regarded  the  story 
as  part  of  the  political  campaign 
previously  conducted  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  agafinst  Governor 
Green. 

■‘In  every  one  of  the  three 
cases  the  relay  or  desk  editors 
of  the  press  associations  in  Chi¬ 
cago  or  St.  Louis  made  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  news  values  on  their 
own  without  reference  to  higher 


officials.  Two  high  officials  of 
press  associations,  in  their  let¬ 
ters  to  us.  made  evident  their 
independent  conclusions  that 
the  information  contained  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  articles 
should  have  been  transmitted 
immediately  on  the  state  and 
national  wires. 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Service  itself  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  transmit  to  its  clients 
these  stories  and  carried  the  in¬ 
formation  first  on  IMay  2  after 
a  request  had  been  made  by 
one  of  its  clients.  Executive 
Editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  Basil  L.  Walters,  in¬ 
formed  us:  We  considered  it 
an  Illinois  stor.v.  We  did  not 
foresee  the  national  impact.  We 
have  trankl.v  been  amazed  by 
the  terrific  national  interest 
manifested.  .  .  .' 

“The  Associated  Press  carried 
the  first  story  on  its  national 
wires  on  April  27. 

"United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  carried 
their  first  stories  on  May  10. 
based  on  an  announcement  by 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  that  three 
employes  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  had  resigned.  'Ifiese 
three  men  were  among  those 
listed  on  the  State  payroll.” 

The  Board’s  report  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  six-man  committee  of 
Board  members,  including  Vir¬ 
ginias  Dabney,  eiditor,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch;  N.  R.  Howard, 
editor,  Cleveland  News;  Alexan¬ 
der  F.  Jones,  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Washington  Post; 
David  Lawrence,  editor,  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Owens,  editor-in-chief,  Bol- 
timore  Sun;  and  President  Mc- 
Kelway. 

The  other  directors  who  voted 
unanimously  on  the  report  are: 

Dwight  Young,  publisher  and 
editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald;  Wright  Bryan,  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Dwight 
Perrin,  executive  editor,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Journali 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  general  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Gannett  New^- 
pers. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  assistant  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vicepresident,  Houston  (Texas) 
Post;  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  edi¬ 
tor,  Tulsa  (Okla. )  Tribune;  apd 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  executive 
editor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 


Anne  Schuler  Wins 
National  Club  Award 

Dallas.  Tex. — 'Best  feature 
story  of  the  year  written  about 
a  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  in  this  country 
was  the  work  of  Anne  K. 
Schuler  of  the  Dallas  News 
She  received  first  place  aw^ard 
of  the  B  &  P  W  National  Fed¬ 
eration’s  news  service. 

Miss  Schuler  joined  the  News 


a  year  ago. 

She  won  with  a  story  about 
the  Dallas  B  &  P  W  Clubs 
Little  Sister  Lodge,  a  cany  ac¬ 
tivity.  She  w’as  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  at  the  camp  when 
the  award  was  presented. 
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Egan  Leaves 
Blade,  Newmyer 
Named  Ad  Head 

Toledo.  O. — J.^mes  W.  Eg.an, 
Jr.,  resiKiiwi  this  v.’cek  as  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc- 
^  tor  of  the  To¬ 

ledo  Slade  and 
Toledo  Tiviej. 
LeRoy  F.  Ne;v- 
niyer,  public  re¬ 
lations  director, 
was  announced 
as  his  successor. 

Harry  R.  Rob¬ 
erts  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  public 
relations. 

Mr.  Egan,  ad 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  since  1946. 
went  to  the 

_ _  _  _  similar  position 

at  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  a 


Egan 

Blade  from 


Newmyer 


Roberts 


past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  was  not  ready 
to  make  an  immediate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  plans. 

With  Blade  Since  '29 
Mr.  Newmyer  joined  the 
Blade  in  1929  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  became 
assistant  advertising  director  in 
1938  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  in  1945.  It  was  in  that  latter 
capacity  that  he  staged  the 
showing  of  Toledo  Tomorrow, 
the  Blade's  mcxlel  of  a  future 
Toledo  that  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  extensive  pub¬ 
lic  service  projects  ever  tackled 
by  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Newmy¬ 
er  is  president  of  Toledo  To¬ 
morrow.  Inc. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he 
got  his  start  on  the  late  Frank 
Munsey's  Washington  Times. 
In  1914  he  moved  to  the  New 
Orleans  Item  as  chief  of  its 
copy  and  service  department. 
While  there  he  was  also  profes¬ 
sor  of  sales  and  advertising  at 
Loyola  University. 

Mr.  Newmyer  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  national  program  of 
newspaper  public  relations 
which  has  just  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association 

Mr.  Roberts  went  to  the 
Blade  in  October.  1948,  as  assist¬ 
ant  public  relations  director,  a 
I»st  he  had  held  previously  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for 
two  and  a  half  years. 

■ 

I*  H.  Cassell  Dies 

James  Henry  Cassell,  62, 
founder  and  editor  of  Aufomo- 
tire  News  of  the  Pacific  North- 
died  July  25.  at  Portland. 
He  had  worked  on  several  West 
Coast  dailies. 


Bartholomew,  U.P., 
Honored  hy  VFW 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president  for  the  Pacific  division 
of  United  Press,  has  been  named 
•'correspondent  of  the  year"  by 
the  Calitornia  Department  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
At  the  organization's  recent 
state  convention  in  Sacramento 
he  received  a  Citizenship  Medal 
as  representative  of  American 
foreign  correspondents.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  recently  returned 
to  his  San  Francisco  headquar¬ 
ters  after  covering  the  Shang¬ 
hai  warfront. 


2  Circulation 
Men  Jailed  in 
Racket  Raids 

As  authorities  cracked  down 
on  a  S50.000.000-a-year  numbers 
racket  empire,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  this  week  dis¬ 
continued  publication  of  figures 
that  were  being  used  by  the 
racketeers  to  determine  winners 
in  the  policy  game. 

Figures  used  were  two  digits 
from  the  noon  clearings  of  the 
bond  sales  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  one  digit 
from  the  daily  clearings  of  the 
Cincinnati  Clearing  House.  The 
Cincinnati  digit  was  allegedly 
rigged  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Clearing  House  to 
make  for  the  smallest  possible 
payoff. 

D.  A.  Asks  Continuance 

The  New  York  Mirror  had 
printed  the  Cincinnati  figure, 
for  many  years,  but  since  it  did 
not  run  the  New  York  figures, 
it  was  impossible  to  use  the 
paper  to  determine  the  daily 
winners,  a  Mirror  spokesman 
said.  However,  that  paper  has 
also  discontinued  printing  the 
Cincinnati  figures. 

Both  papers  were  advised  by 
the  New  York  district  attorney’s 
office  several  weeks  ago  that  an 
investigation  was  under  way. 
Both  offered  to  drop  the  figures 
then,  but  were  asked  by  the 
D.A.  to  continue  running  them 
so  the  racketeers  would  not  be¬ 
come  suspicious. 

Racket  Liaison  Men 

Among  those  arrested  were 
Irving  Bitz.  Journal-American 
circulation  inspector,  and  Ab¬ 
raham  Goldberg,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  inspector  for  the  paper. 
They  were  described  as  liaison 
men  between  the  New  York  end 
of  the  racket  and  the  central 
clearing  house  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Bitz  has  a  record  of  12  arrests 
and  two  convictions  carrying 
prison  sentences.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Frank  Hogan  said  the  ac¬ 
cused  man  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Lepke  mob  that  terror¬ 
ized  the  New  York  garment  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  years.  He  had 
been  questioned  in  two  New 
York  murders  and  released  both 
times.  He  was  also  a  “go- 
between"  during  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping.  District  Attorney 
Hogan  said. 
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Women's  Group 
Chooses  Four 
As  'Headliners' 

Dallas.  Tex. — Theta  Sigma 
Phi.  women's  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity.  observed  its  40th  anni- 
ver.<ary.  took  a  look  at  variou.-; 
news  trends,  and  charted  its 
o'wn  future  cour.se  in  a  four- 
da.v  national  convention  here 
this  week. 

Mr.s.  Betty  Hinkle  Dunn  of 
Chicago,  was  e.ected  national 
president,  succeeding  Janette  T. 
Harrington. 

At  a  concluding  Matrix  ban¬ 
quet  Wednesday  night  four 
woman  writers  were  chosen 
headliners  of  the  year. 

They  were  Agness  Underwood, 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express:  Bess  Fur¬ 
man.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times:  Carol 
Lane,  woman's  travel  editor. 
Shell  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
Gertrude  Dieken,  Farm  Journal. 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Furman  spoke  on  the 
origins  of  her  book  "Washing¬ 
ton  By-Line "  and  gave  pointers 
on  book  writing  possibilities  for 
newspaperwomen. 

$500  Scholarship 

A  $500  national  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Risser  Jones,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  advertising  at  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis.  She 
will  use  it  in  connection  with 
studies  she  is  pursuing  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  a 
doctorate. 

At  a  session  on  Latin  America 
as  news,  which  took  place  in  a 
Mexican  restaurant.  Barry 
Bishop  of  the  Mexico  City  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Dallas  News,  advo¬ 
cated  more  Latin  coverage  "or 
at  least  more  in  proportion  to 
European  news." 

Nancy  Heard,  oil  editor  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller- 
Times,  addressed  an  "oil  is 
news"  panel. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press, 
spoke  on  soil  conservation  prog¬ 
ress  at  an  agriculture  luncheon. 

A  fashion  panel,  which  includ¬ 
ed  a  Neiman-Marcus  show, 
heard  talks  by  Naomi  Black, 
fashion  editor.  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  and  Agnes  McCay, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 

Some  250  alumnae  and  stu¬ 
dent  delegates  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  convention.  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  presently  has  28  offi¬ 
cially  approved  chapters  with  a 
membership  of  825. 

Current  objectives  outlined 
for  the  organization  include  an 
employment  service,  counseling 
to  students,  and  a  research  pro¬ 
gram.  An  annual  award  is 
planned  to  go  to  a  woman  for 
“integrity  in  reporting.” 

■ 

Wedding  Club  Fete 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Members  of 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Golden  Wedding  Club  will  hold 
their  sixth  annual  potluck  din¬ 
ner  at  Sharp  Park,  Jackson, 
AAug.  3.  The  club,  which  has 
proved  an  unusually  popular 
project,  is  composed  of  couples 
married  50  years  or  longer. 


Chicago  Mayor 
Honors  Wheeler 

Ciiu.Aco— Chaile.-  N.  Wheeler, 
political  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  \\a.<  honored  on  his 
75th  birthday  July  23  by  the 
City  Council  and  Mayor  ?.Iartin 
Keiuielly.  A  re.solution  prais¬ 
ing  his  work  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kcnne  ly  and  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Council.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  one  of  the  country's 
senior  political  writers,  ’naving 
worked  in  the  field  niore  than 
half  a  century. 

Reuters  Plans 
More  Expansion, 
Report  States 

London,  Eng.  —  Reuters  has 
continued  to  expand  during  the 
past  year  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  further  "extensive” 
development,  according  to  Ru¬ 
pert  Henderson.  Reuter  board 
member  and  chairman  of  the 
Australian  Associated  Press, 
who  presided  at  the  annual  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  here  July  26. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  since 
entry  of  the  Press  Trust  of  India 
into  ownership  of  Reuters  early 
this  year.  Devadas  Gandhi  rep¬ 
resented  the  Press  Trust  of  In¬ 
dia  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  C.  R.  Srinivasan  was  the 
Indian  representative  on  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Henderson  said: 

"The  service  has  continued  to 
expand  and  plans  have  been 
made  by  your  board  for  further 
extensive  development.  For  this 
purpose  there  has  been  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  assessments. 
The  relaxation  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  has  provided  substan¬ 
tial  additional  space  for  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  and  this 
has  enabled  the  home  papers  to 
take  greater  adv-antage  and 
make  greater  play  of  our  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Annual  report  figures  showed 
a  net  profit  of  $70,064  in  1948, 
compared  with  $79,932  in  1947. 
Revenue  last  year  was  increased 
by  $317,000  over  1947  but  ex¬ 
penditure  was  increased  by 
$326,872. 

■ 

Chicago  Home 
Exhibition  Planned 

Chicago  —  The  third  annual 
Chicagoland  Home  and  Home 
Furnishings  festival,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Home  and  Home 
Furnishings  Council,  will  take 
place  Sept.  11  to  Oct.  10. 

A  special  Home  and  Home 
Furnishings  supplement  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  will  mark  the 
opening  of  approximately  70 
new  homes  in  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs  for  public  inspection  on 
Sept.  11. 

■ 

Selling  Printing 

Printing  Industry  of  America, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  "Course  in  Selling 
Printing."  one  of  nine  training 
courses  on  as  many  subjects 
now  being  prepared  by  the  PIA 
education  committee 
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Calif.  Publisher 
Tells  of  Savings 
In  Teletype 

Tirlock.  Cain. — Ca;h  saviiiK-^ 
of  18  of  the  coinpo:>ing  room 
payroll  are  but  the  beginning  of 
economies  and  elficiencies  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Turlock  Jourjiais 
use  of  teletypesetting  equip 
inent,  reports  Lowell  Jessen. 
publisher 

This  economy  Is  in  addition  to 
an  increase  in  the  galleys  of 
type  set  in  the  Journal  plant 
which  ranges  upward  to  50' i. 
Another  important  result  has 
been  promptness  in  meeting 
deadlines,  with  the  daily  edition 
closing  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
previously. 

These  benetits  have  been  with 
out  reduction  in  the  basic  com¬ 
posing  room  payroll.  But  over¬ 
time.  which  boosted  1948  wages 
14'. .  no  longer  is  a  bugaboo. 
Mr.  Jessen  added 

Savings  Enumerated 

■  If  we  can  do  this  with  a 
four-machine  shop,  what  do  you 
suppose  some  of  these  big  plants 
with  50  machines  could  do?"  he 
asked 

Inspection  of  Mr.  Jessen's  fig¬ 
ures  showed  part  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cash  savings  lies  in  the 
avoidance  of  a  demanded  21V>' < 
basic  wage  increase  from  the  $2 
hourly  pay  then  received,  but 
the  overtime  averaged  more 
than  S75  weekly  throughout  the 
previous  year. 

The  first  five  weeks  of  teletype¬ 
setter  operations  cost  the  Jour¬ 
nal  approximately  $5,000  in  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  approximately 
half  in  extra  salaries  and  half 
in  added  costs.  Yet  the  exact 
figure  was  just  $852  more  than 
the  overtime  costs  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  during  1948.  Tele¬ 
typesetting  equipment  for  three 
of  the  four  printing  machines 
was  in  addition.  Each  of  the 
three  newly  equipped  machines 
is  now  proiducing  12  to  13  gal¬ 
leys  for  each  eight-hour  day. 

Using  the  Journal  experience 
as  a  guide.  Mr.  Jessen  said  it 
would  seem  that  for  each  tele¬ 
typesetter  installed  in  a  plant 
four  more  galleys  of  type  can  be 
produced  daily. 

However  this  may  work  out 
as  a  measuring  stick,  his  three 
machines  are  now  producing 
.50';  more  type  for  185;  less 
total  payroll  These  figures  are 
based  on  operations  begun  last 
December.  Since  then  circula¬ 
tion  has  advanced.  Advertising 
linage  has  been  maintained,  and 
editorial  content  expanded  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  produc¬ 
tivity.  Mr  Jessen  advised.  The 
expansion  in  size  has  resulted  in 
about  a  page  more  of  news  daily. 

One  major  shift  in  the  tele¬ 
typesetting  procedure  has  been 
found  adv'isable  since  the  in¬ 
stallation.  At  first  the  printing 
equipment  was  gear^  and 
operated  at  the  rate  of  nine 
lines  per  minute. 

"Haste  makes  waste,  and  the 
rate  was  cut  to  .seven  lines  per 
minute."  Mr  Jessen  commented. 
"This  gave  us  a  more  normal 
pace.  The  shift  was  made  after 
two  months  .>f  the  accelerated 
operation.” 

There  are  .many  lessons  to  be 
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Washington  Star 
Promotes  Cline 

W.xsHi.Ncro.v — A  native  Wash 
ingtonian — John  H  C.ine — wa.' 
appointed  this  week  to  be  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Washingtoti 
Star,  a  promotion  gained  aftei 
20  years  with  the  newspaper 
which  he  had  served  as  reporter, 
editorial  writer,  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer 

The  post  of  associate  editor 
has  been  vacant  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Gideon  Lyon  about 
two  years  ago.  but  in  the  interim 
Mr.  Cline  has  worked  in  close 
a.ssociation  with  Editor  Benja 
min  M  McKelway. 

Educated  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  the  new  associate  editoi' 
went  to  the  Star  after  complet¬ 
ing  his  collegiate  training.  He 
previously  had  experience  with 
the  old  Washington  Times,  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
and  the  Detroit  lVeir.s. 


learned  from  such  an  installa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Jessen  feels.  The  keys 
in  such  a  move,  he  said,  are  a 
good  machinist,  a  machinist  and 
monitor  who  wih  keep  cool,  and 
a  careful  plan  to  insure  prompt 
corrections  of  set  type  so  that 
page  makeup  will  not  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  Journal  u.ses  vari 
ous  color  clothespins,  which  are 
attached  to  galley  proofs  to  des 
ignate  material  in  accord  with 
its  need  for  use.  from  rush  to 
time  copy. 

"One  should  also  remember 
that  the  teletype.setter  is  a  new 
machine,  and  it  will  work  best 
with  new  printing  equipment.” 
Mr.  Jessen  observed.  One  of  the 
Journal's  machines  was  rebuilt, 
others  were  up  to  39  years  old. 
Complete  overhauls,  at  least,  are 
advisable  before  transfers,  the 
publisher  said. 

The  te'.etypesetter  installations 
at  the  Journal  caused  wide¬ 
spread  shifts  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  assignments,  and  to¬ 
day  Mr.  Jessen  has  but  two 
composing  room  employes  work¬ 
ing  on  the  job  at  which  they 
previously  had  the  most  experi¬ 
ence.  Six  of  the  mechanical  em¬ 
ployes  have  had  but  six  months' 
newspaper  experience,  all  ob 
tained  on  the  Journal. 

A  pressman  became  the  ma¬ 
chinist.  a  press  room  helper  is 
now  in  the  ad  alley,  the  fore¬ 
man  and  the  mixer  operator 
are  the  only  ones  w'ith  previous 
composing  room  experience. 

At  the  beginning  those  in 
charge  insisted  all  learn  one 
basic  job  well  before  trying  an¬ 
other.  It  meant  late  papers  at 
the  start.  Mr.  Jessen  reported, 
but  now  papers  are  on  time  and 
each  person  is  learning  several 
jobs. 


Business  Men's  Tour 

More  than  120  members  of  the 
South  Side  Business  Men’s  Club. 
Oshkosh.  Wis.,  toured  the  Osh¬ 
kosh  Daily  Northu'estern  plant 
as  part  of  their  regular  meeting 
program  last  week  Greeting 
the  visitors  was  L.  H.  Torreyson, 
editor-in-chief.  Tribute  was  paid 
to  O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher,  for 
the  many  community  improve¬ 
ments  promoted  by  the  news¬ 
paper 
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Harolu  Arki.ns  Smith,  47. 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  Edinburg  (Tex.i  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  recently,  at  Edinburg, 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Arthlr  Mathwic.  72.  who  had 
edited  the  Oshkosh  t  Wis.  i  Wis¬ 
consin  Telegraph,  the  old  Sha¬ 
wano  I  Wis.  I  Volksbote  Wochen- 
blatt  and  a  German-language 
paper  in  Fountain  City,  Wis.. 
July  16.  at  his  home  in  Sha 
wano. 

W.  Raleigh  Schwarz,  special 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  ( La.  i  Item  for  more 
than  30  years,  recently.  He  had 
retired  from  active  service  in 
October.  1948,  because  of  ill 
health. 

Mrs.  A.n.me  Fort  Greg  Currie, 
widow  of  Andrew  Currie,  owner 
of  the  Shreveport  i  La. »  Times. 
recently,  at  Shreveport. 

Charles  Milne.  60.  who  wrote 
soccer  reports  for  the  Montreal 
( Que.  I  Herald  for  ten  years 
under  the  byline  "Uno."  July  20. 
at  Montreal.  He  started  writ¬ 
ing  about  soccer  in  Glasgow. 
Scotland,  when  he  was  16  years 
old. 

Eugene  W.  McNall.  75,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Titusville 
(Pa.'  Herald  for  30  years.  July 
23.  He  also  had  been  with  the 
old  Jamestown  ( N.  Y. '  Times 
and  Jamestown  Morning  Post. 
now  the  Post  Journal. 

Thomas  Bancroft  Delker,  79. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hammonton  ( N.  J.»  South  Jer¬ 
sey  Herald.  July  24,  at  his  Ham 
monton  home.  He  founded  the 
paper  in  1941,  after  having  pub¬ 
lished  several  New  Jersey  week¬ 
lies,  and  was  correspondent  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

Olcott  W.  Little,  82,  former 
editor  of  the  Alma  (Kan.)  En¬ 
terprise,  July  24.  at  his  home  in 
Topeka,  Kan.  He  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  Enterprise  in 
1891  and  operated  it  until  he  re¬ 
tired  three  years  ago.  He  helped 
organize  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  was  its  field  secre¬ 
tary  for  many  years. 

Phillip  A.  Errett,  69,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  Ottawa 
(  Ont. )  Free  Press,  July  24,  after 
a  lengthy  illness.  He  started 
newspaper  work  at  16  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chatham  (  Ont. ' 
Banner  and  later  worked  on  the 
St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  News  and 
Montreal  (Que.)  Herald. 

William  L.  Doak.  68.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  re¬ 
porter  and  dean  of  Federal 
Court  newsmen.  July  17.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1904  with  the  Tri-State  News 
Bureau.  • 

■ 

$1  a  Copy  for  Charity 

Cincinnati.  O. — At  the  Shrine 
convention  in  Chicago,  delegates 
bought  120  copies  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  af  $1  each.  The 
papers  were  flown  there  by  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Grossheim.  circulation 
manager,  and  will  buy  “two 
rungs  of  baby  smiles"  on  the 
ladder  of  success  of  the 
Shrine  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children. 
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Classified  Ads 

S'TUATION  V/ANTED 
CdS'i  "'*h  Order) 

I  Tima — $.50  oer  line 
■4  ri-ne; — $-40  oer  lire 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  per  line 
’2  ‘irr.e, — $.90  pec  line 
"4  t'rne<- — $.80  per  iHe 
'For  cc-secuTive  iniertions  ot  sa-ne 
“PT- 

3  lines  mcncmum. 
c.iiicii  ;iii|.rcixiiiicitf)>  tivf.  li-ttfr 
\MtrcU.  •ITU-  lint-. 

.ViU  willc  wliitf  -.iinii-  .-incl  or  lyp,.  of 
S  pt.  c-aps  anti  ovor  rtcinpati-d  on  a^atr 
iiifH'iii-f  (c.iaix  of  14  liiif'  piT  I'oliimn 
ini'll. 

I'oont  four  wonln  for  l)ox  niiinlirr. 
No  alcliroviations. 

Fornix  i']o.sf  W'l-diifstlay  noon. 

T'-ere  is  an  additional  cnarqe  of  15 
cents  For  tPe  use  oF  a  bo*  number  on 
eacn  order.  Postage  charges  'ncurred 
for  ForAardinq  PACKAGES  will  oe 
billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
olease  address  them  as  Follows:  Bo* 
Number.  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway.  New  Yorl  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


.AD  VANTACtEUUS  buys  in  waiteni 
newspapers.  Marcus  Uriflin  &  Asso- 
ciatej,  Hox  608  Tucumcari,  New  Mei. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Titiif.s  Rldg.,  St.  PetcrsbiirK,  Florida 
ESTABLISHED  .NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Cal. 
FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Melbourne, 

Florida. _  , 

M.AY  BROTHERS.  BinKhainton,  N.  Y. 
Esratdished  1914.  Newspanera  boncht 

and  sold  witliout  publicity  _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposea 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  BrO'iklyn  N,  Y. 
PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebriaka,  To. 
Dakota  newspapers.  Herman  Koeh, 
<3610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
PHIS  29-yeBr-old  axency  operates  on 
'be  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
ind  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Afrency,  Box  192.  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKUE8 
Downs  &  Oo. 

046  Washington.  Denver,  Colorado 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proportieo 
/.  H.  Glover  Co.,  'yentnra,  OsllfomU. 
For  any  i8ze  paper  contact 
ODETT  4  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Oslif. 

~.Al7fFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 

.1.  .\.  Snyder.  3."i70  F'rances  .Avenue 

Venice.  California _ 

★  ★WE  TAK>r~N()T  as  niin-ii  interest^ 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  .Arthur  «. 
sivpex.  6L>.')  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
eiseo  .->,  Calif, 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CATALOGUE  No.  21,  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Broa..  Binrhamfon.  N.  Y. _ 

for'  sale— 

Westcliester  New  York  weekly 
paper,  with  monthly  cross  $^(W0. 
Cireiilation  under  two  thousand.  Puj''" 
Inu  done  under  eontraet.  Reasonable 
terms  Will  sell  half  interest.  Box 

:(S63,  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ _ 

WEEMTIES.  Minnesota^  WiscoMin. 
Iowa.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Mon¬ 
tana.  $S,no0  to  .$90,000.  Have  seen, 
examined,  analyzed,  every  property 
and  Held.  AVayne  Peterson,  National 
l.oan  Bldff..  Moorliead,  NTinn. 
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^^PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

iWU'KADO  w.okiy  with  .f  ri.ouil.ou 
*8500.  with  $3500.  diiHn.  Sfv- 
‘r,i  other  weeklie.s  |iriceil  from  $5,ooo. 
,0  t.'.n.OOO. 

DOWNS  N-  CO. 

104fi  Washiittfioii.  Deiivir.  Colo. 

I\DIAX.\  lOiinty  seat  woikly.  HiKlt 
0,1  inrome.  $22.M  i-ash.  $25M  terms, 
goi  3838.  Kilitor  A:  I’lihlisher. 

OXK  of  west's  largest  weeklies  in 
■rowitik  eity  ready  for  daily,  (irossed 
JSjOOO  las't  year.  $46.o<'0  tirsi  tiv.- 
,uontli.s  19-19.  .\l.so  i)rofital)le  print- 
ioc  trade.  Ueasonahle.  Ilox  3832. 
Eaitor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROKIT.AHDK.  small  daily  i>lus  week- 
1-  prosperous  Norilu'a>tiTM  lotninun- 
;iy  Hox  3S'J9.  KilitiH*  PiiblUhtT. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  sextuple  -with  double  folder  used 
as  statidby  press  for  last  15  years. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Thin!  unit  is  superimposed. 
Has  paper  roll  hoist  and  full  stereo¬ 
type  and  motor  drive  etjuipment. 
Motor  drive  is  GE  50  and  7‘j  HP 
with  AC  current. 

Will  print  two  padres  at  a  time  up  to 
2-1  and  four  panes  at  a  tim.-  over  that 
up  to  48  panes.  Press  is  four  panes 
wiile  with  cutoff  of  23  9/16  usinc  paper 
rolls  66,  49!j  and  33  inches.  Will  do 
a  nood  printinn  job  for  any  paper 
with  around  15,000  or  less  .  in  illation. 
One  tinit  could  he  used  for  color. 
Price  $7,500  as  is  if  taker,  within  the 
next  two  months. 


profit  inakinn  Southwestern  county 
j,,t  serai-we,  kly.  Exielleiit  .  ittiip- 
;u,nt.  Price  .$4ti,0o0.  rei|uires  .$2o.()oo 
dosa.  In  nrowiiin  area.  .Marcus 
(iriffin.  hroker,  liox  iio8.  Tnciinicari, 
\-,w  Mexico. 


PROFITAllLE  OREGON  WEEKLY. 
F  P.  $12,000.  T.-rms,  -lack  L.  Stoll. 
Box  Los  Anyi  ’i  s  16.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


$40,000  DOWN  payment  on  Mid- West 
dtily.  Bank  reference.  Box  95.  No- 
wits.  Okla. 

Mechanical  e^pment  for  sale 


5  58  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 8  Manuiine  Intertypes 
Model  A  intertype 
8-page  E  Dujilex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  JIAOHINE  WORKS 
.Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
preases;  Goss.  Hoe,  .Scott  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
»ith  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyors. 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  "A"  and  Model  “E”  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
ind  composing  room  equipment. 


BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield.  M.nss. 


WHY  PAY  MOREl — Immediate  deliv- 
.  ery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
I  Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
I  machined  toil,  tubular  steel  legs  with 
'  rigid  "X"  cross  brace.  Height  you 
i  specify  with  half  inch  adjustment  up 
•  or  down.  With  4-inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 

!  $59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
w-ilh  Dnrex  wheel  hearing.  $62.50. 
I  with  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  ball¬ 
hearing,  sw  ivel  steel  fork.  $  i  i.oU 
With  5-inch  Darni*ll  rubber  wheel  in 
hall  hearing,  swivel  steel  work.  $74.50 
i  .All  jiriees  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as- 
I  sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  cus 
!  tomers  in  i)ractically  every  state  in 
1  the  I'nion.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
'  Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  &  B. 
,  Turtles.  Write  for  literature  or  order 
I  direct  from  this  ad.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
j  Company,  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


I  CGMI'LETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
;  Nfithitig  els,,  to  hny.  Consists  of  good 
I  tjotary  New-s|)aper  Press,  four  Lino- 
I  types.  Ludlow-  typi-  cabinets,  all  in 
I  exei'pt ionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  htisiness  and  must  vacate  i.rem- 
I  ises.  Low-  prii-e.  Box  3823,  Editor  & 
j  Pnh)i^her. 

I  LINOTYPE  FOR  SAl.E.  MODEL  18. 

:  two  magtizine.  two  molds,  exi-elh-nt 
t  eonclition.  May  he  seen  in  operation. 
I  Norwood  Printing  Company,  Dip  Cen- 
I  trjil  tstreet.  Norw-ood.  Mass,  .Not-wood 
I  7  1311. 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


ALL  SEASON  ROLLERS 
Will  not  get  hard  or  lose  their  tack. 
Hiinilreds  in  stock,  .sliip  an.yw-liere. 
New  process.  Write  OHIO  ROLLER 
I'O..  4408  Detndt  Ave,.  Cleveland  13. 
Ohio. 


CR.AWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  i 
Ohio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  has  | 
iaitilled  two;  Newark  Advocate,  one,  j 
Chillieotne  and  Lancaster  installations  | 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND¬ 
SON,  1.S22  Callowhill  Street.  Phila-  ! 
delphit  30  Pennsylvania. 


]  FOR  SALE — 3  NEW  TYPE  ()  WRITER 
I  keyboards  for  use  on  50-6(i  eyc-le.  110 
I  volt  .AC.  Never  useiL  $80(i  each. 
;  w  ire  or  write  Huntington  Publishing 
Comi);iiiy.  Huntington.  AV  Va..  John 
'  F.  Hamilton.  Public  Relations  Dept. 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  MONITOR  12-|)age 
rot.-iry  pr«‘ss  wi:b  stereotype  e(piip- 
fiienr.  This  press  is  in  good  i-ondition 
but  we  have  outgrown  it.  I’riee  $12.- 
oOC  ns  is  in  onr  plant.  Write  Sam  E. 
Geariiart.  Titnes.  Fayeftevilh  .  .\rk- 

atisas. 


MODEL  26  LINOTYPE;  Hettvy  duty 
Wi'sid  Eleetrie  Galley  Proof  Press. 
Phil  D.  Schwarts:  Co.,  1004  Howard 
.St.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


DUPLEX  full  page  mat  roller  with 
AO  motor  available  immediately.  Ben 
Shnlmsn,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  0. 
BRysnt  9-H32. 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  two  to 
an,  model  with  \C.  drive  atid  all 
stereotype  equipment,  available  now. 
oeorge  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 

for  S.ALE — Cutler-Hammer  100/10 
motor  press  drive  with  all  necessary 
Wifi,  sprockets,  chain  and  control 
.  Operates  on  230  DO  volts. 
This  drive  has  been  in  daily  use  but 
*il!  be  available  August  1.  1949. 

""1*  Of  *’ire  Clarion-Ledger,  Jack- 
*on,  Mississippi. 


6  units— 22'4''  c-til-off,  2  folt 
"-E-  drive,  two  100  b.p.  motor: 
.20  A — 60  cy. — 3  |)h.  Complete  piisl 
'inttou  contred.  Practically  all  nei 
nibber  rollers.  Can  be  seen  in  dail 
apersDon.  Available  earlv  1950. 

the  herald  compaxy 

220  Herald  Place, 

Syracuse  1,  N.  'Y. 


practically  NEAV  325  G  Hand 
Operated  Vandercook  Proof  Press, 
Sheet  Size  24Ai  x  27.  Priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Printcraft  Rrepresentatives,  277 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Direi-to- 
mst,  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routera. 
Stereotype  Snppliea,  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company. 
400  AA'est  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  HP.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  oy.  AC.  complete  -with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
AA’aterlmry  91.  Connecticut. 


editor  <S  publisher  for  July  30,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

,  METAL  DOTS — 3poo  11,..  lb.. 

I  65(10  11).  and  4  ton  i-apa.-ily,  with  anil 
,  without  pnnips:  Casting  Boxes,  tiotli 
Hat  anil  i-nrved :  Full  Page  Flat  Plate 
1  Shavers;  Routers;  Saw-  Trimmers; 

I  Mat  iiollei's;  Proof  Press,  s ;  Auto¬ 
matic  Plate  Finishing  Mac-liines  for 
j  nil  standard  sheet  eiits :  Cylinder 
I  I’l-ess.-s;  I’aper  Cntrers.  both  new  and 
'  Used:  Baling  Presses.  (Siinl  for  Cur- 
.  rent  List.)  Also  mfgrs.  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  rt  and  8  f:.  .N,.«-s 

paper  Make-np  T.ibles.  Distributors 
of  'Dnrar'  light-weight  .stereo. 

.  t’hasi-s  *  * tailor-m.ide* '  to  your  ow-ti 
tteeds.  Thomas  \V.  H.-ill  Cotnpjitiy.  Itie.. 
I20  West  find  .St.,  New  York  18. 

I  Plain  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

pi;  1  .NTl  .NG  iqtiipmeiit  for  sale:  Du¬ 
plex  tnljtilar  lasting  box.  Duplex  tii- 
loilar  M-on-lier.  Duplex  pump.  .All  in 
good  eondition.  For  parti, -iilars  in¬ 
quire  Rodgers  \  Ml  Donald,  262  1  AA". 
AAtJi  Street,  l.os  .Angeles  4:t 

RICHARDS  MULTIFORM  radial  rout- 
and  Typehi  planer.  18"  by  20"  table, 
.  single  phase  'A  b.p.  motor,  style  P.M.R. 

!  GOSS  20"  curved  plate  router.  West- 
inghouse  A.C.  motor,  one  h.p.,  3  phase, 
60  i-yi-Ie.  208  Volt.  1750  It.P.M  .  Belt 
‘  driven.  564.  Cat  555P..  Box  3727, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

■  Black  and  AV'hite  or  color,  21'-i"  cut 
I  off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16"  cut-off;  .AC  drive,  stereotype 
i  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  Y-ork” 


.  COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE  outfit  for 
,  2244'  plate,  including  3  ton  furnace, 

-  pump,  casting  box  and  Uoe  finishing 
,  machine.  Ben  Shulman,  &00  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  BRyant  9-1132. 

MODEL  C — 42-Em  Intertype  with  8 
Magazines,  4  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I  SERA’ICEABLE  B.ARGAIN,  Kinzler 
•Automatic  Zinc  Etcher,  $200.  Levy 
News  Screen  55  Line — 15  x  18,  $190. 
Ostrander  Router,  $550.  Turbinaire 
Zinc  Etcher,  $900.  Shenango  iletal- 
craft  Co. 

Budd  .Ave.  Sharon.  Pa. 

FOR  S.ALE — GOOD  12  x  15  C&P 
PRESS,  fountain,  vibrator,  counter. 
Bargain  at  $250.  ATariable  speed 
Kimball  motor,  1/3  Hp,  $90.  Daily 
Press.  Montrose,  Colorado. 

TUBULAR  METAL  POT  router, 
casting  box,  Duplex  mat  roller,  tioss 
72-D  flat  shaver.  P.  0.  Box  903. 
Boise.  Idaho. _ 

FOR  SALE  twelve-page  Go.xs  Junior 
Straitline  in  fine  operating  condition. 
Prints  two  colors.  Can  be  seen  on 
floor.  .Address  replies  to  Albert  E. 
Cahlan,  Review-Journal.  Las  A'egas. 
Nevada. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Ca.if 


BETTER  AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
New,  patent-applied  for  idea  provides 
perfect  web  control.  Designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  under  supervision  of  inventor 
(pressman.  42  years  experience).  Low 
I  comparative  cost.  K.  G.  Laycock.  -Shav 
;  ertown.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  ^ 

I  vIACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
issembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
I  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  natiou- 

i  LORENZ  PRINTERS 

!  MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

I  1626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  K.  Y. 
'  STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


,  WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 

I  Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Yloving 

Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
I  975  N.  Church  St.,  or  453  Bluff  St. 

I  Rockford,  111.  '  Alton.  111. 

I  Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 

I  MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
j  Printing  Press  Engineers 

I  Machinists  and  Movers 

'  Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

,  \Ve  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
,  ANY'WnERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  Y'ork  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.. 

I  INC. 

,  Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 

'  assembled. 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in¬ 
stallation. 

I  Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses,  Compos- 
I  ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 

503  4th  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  15.  Minn. 
I  Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
'  -nent,  dismantled,  moved,  erected.  local 
'  mil  long  distance  service. 

I  W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

A60  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


I  CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

i  ‘Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
i  Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc, 

'  55  experienced  years  Installing,  mov- 
i  ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant- 
I  ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
I  equipment. 

I  The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
'  operating  organization  in,  this  spe- 
I  cialized  field. 

I  24-hour  emergency  service  nation- 
!  wide. 

I  575  Washington  Street 

New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel,:  WAtkinz  4-2010 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HUY;  12  page,  2  in  1. 
duplex  tubular  i>r<  ss.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Prefer  s:er«  o  equipment 
with  press.  Please  state  ,ew-esi  price 
and  delivery  date  in  first  letter.  .Ad¬ 
dress  all  offers  to  R.  B.  Rowley,  *-  '(» 
tleneva  Free  Press.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


ONE  OR  TWO-COLOR  HOE  metal 
!  decorating  offset  press,  26  x  34.  Box 
I  3844,  Editor  &  Publisher 


8-I*AGE  DUPLEX  PRE.s.S  with  tabloid 
atta<-hment,  model  .\  or  .4B,  high  ser¬ 
ial  ntiiiiber.  Box  3842,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  1$ 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  ererj  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

ICarshali  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  about  35,  for 
morning  daily.  Give  complete  experi- 
ence.  Box  3815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — Newspaper  cost  accountant 
for  western  metropolitan  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  analyzing  and  interpreting 
production  figures  necessary.  Give 
full  information  in  first  reply.  Box 
3783,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 


WANTED  WANTED:  Man  or  couple  to  run  city 

Chipping  Block  or  Finishing  Saddle  weekly  in  western  Ma8sachu.sett8. 
21^'  length  Sheet  Cutoff  Write  Box  3826.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Address  Box  3760,  Editor  A  Publisher  ~ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  HELP  WANTED — ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Small 
Write  or  Wire  evening  daily  south  central  state; 

THE  CITIZEN  NEWSPAPERS  P^““'“"f,easant"*‘ wording  "co'^durons: 

_ HV..L‘‘7T.“a5. _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACH.  Publisher.  _ 


“*’7/16'  Th^fknefs*' PlaPel*”*'^  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  semi- 

Vacuum  balk  machine  preferred  n^-spaper.  must  be  exper 

Reply  Box  3761,  Editor  I  Publisher  lonrTJ. 

SIDE  STRIPER  unit.  Slater  color-  Waseca.  Minnesota^ _ _ 


flash  or  similar,  used  but  serviceable  ,  <PS’r-t  vi  TV 

for  Duplex  tubular.  Have  Ludlow  to  ,  j. 

sell.  Write  Clyde,  Courier-Times,  V  with  experience  in  special  edi- 

Tyler  Tex  turns,  speiinl  pages,  etc.,  to  sell  a 

- '■ - ^ -  year  round  feature  for  midwest  niet- 

WANTED  to  purchase  for  January  ropoEtan  newspaper.  Splendid  pro|>osi- 

first  delivery  forty-page  press.  Prefer  lion  for  thi‘  right  man.  Send  history  of 


single  roll  operation.  Must  have 
stereotyping  and  drive  equipment. 
Address  replies  to  .\lbert  E.  (Jahlan, 
Review-Journal,  l.as  Vegas.  Nevada. 

3,  4  or  ."i  UNIT  and  folder  pres.s,  4 
page^  wide,  preferably  with  'Uh-stiur- 
ture  22  3/4"  riit-olV.  Drive  for  3 
Iilni'i",  60  cycle.  220  volt.  .Slate  ag,-. 
prii-e  .ind  if  knocked  down  or  running. 
Box  :182.">.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


your  experience,  and  other  details  to 
Box  3864,  Editor.  A-  Publisher.  _ 


*.  or  Scott  2  unit 
i‘ss  with  double 
.  reo  eipiipmi'iil. 
Box  3s  1  I,  Editor 


32  P.ttiE  tid.ss.  11.1 
type  iiewspapi-r  pi 
f.ild-r.  cienpo-te  - 
ahoat  2."i  M-.ir.s  ol  I. 

A-  Pabiisher. 


OO.s.S  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13.I4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21-'s  i!:ch  cnt-o(T  or  dick  for  same. 
Give  full  iletsils  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

_ BUMNESS— OPPOR  TUNNIES _ 

HAVING  STKIGGLE  WITH  EINAN- 
CKS  ANl>  LA!i()U?  I  car  h-  iu  you. 
Ft  .•>  rf.ihunable.  I  nm  in  contact  with 
Hkillotl  iiit'cliauii's  hu  want  to  he- 
come  i‘ariiitr>  on  fair  h.iMi*  in  eo.ti^ 
basin^tis.  If  >011  n«*c<i  lielp.  write  me. 
t).  (Uill\)  f'nnIiT.  h48  North 

HoN-'h  VJvfJ  ,  Ti.av  S».  Koipk. 

MIMWk^T  Tirw  •‘;>;i;>'i‘  will  *-  ■!!  ji-dtit- 

nhlo  etiiiiiio  r.  ::ii  inii.iinj  ti*  p.iiinn*nt. 
uru- >  I  stale 

Jf I  ’•  Kflhy.  it  Itiatt-n-.  l 
ir(»  *•!  lit.  .fln.O'iii  ish  rr- 

M’litt'i  l-.tf  lull  iiifti  'nalH'n.  writ,- 

Ih'N  Kti.Toi-  A:  l*^lMi^h••r. 
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\V\\TVn  -.in  a^jrt  <«jvo.  e\'p»*ri«'n^pd 
'•'(•al  mlv.  ri  i-iintr  saloMnan.  One  w  ho 
‘  a>  nhllity  to  I'uin  canipaiirn?^,  wr’to 
iM\i\  lay  cut  satisfactory  copy  for 
V^i-.il  !m'r«*harits.  tint  with  especial 
I  lonphasis  on  sal.  .s  ahility  for  Florida 
:  '•■x-day  cvenine  ncw'sna.pf'r  ton  to 
thirteen  thousand  circulation  bracket. 
*  \Yritc  full  partif'nlars  n.s  to  orperi- 
,  .  nco.  hackirroiind  and  compensation 
r‘*niiirefl  in  letter  to  Box  3806. 

K'litor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

-VSSISTANTSHIPS  in  editing  and  re¬ 
porting  at  large  accredited  journalism 
school  open  in  September  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspapermen  seeking  graduate 
degrees.  Tuition  free.  Write  Box 
3841,  Editor  A'  Publisher. 

C.APABLE  mail  to  head  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  semi-weekly.  State  ago  and 
qiialificutions.  Argus-Champion.  New¬ 
port.  New  Hampshire. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Sf.  Louis  S*ar-Tlmes  has  an 
opening  Tor  an  able,  amblfious  young 
man  with  experience  in  both  cover¬ 
age  and  desk  work.  Prefer  25  to  30 
years  old.  Give  full  background, 
other  data.  Write  immediately  to 
Sid  C.  Keener,  Sportr  Editor. 

I 

i  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

I  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS  and 
I  lloor  men.  Permanent  situations. 
Morning  newspaper.  Forty  hours. 
S79.00.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Foreman,  Meriden  Record.  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

JOURNEYM.AN  Web  Pressmen.  Per¬ 
manent  situations  available.  Good  cli¬ 
mate.  Will  assist  in  finding  housing 
Write,  eall  or  wire  Pressroom  Fore- 
nmn.  The  S.alt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
f.ake  City,  Utah. 

I  n  r  U  \  K  Y  M  ,\  N  STEREOTYPERS 
P-rmanenf  sitiia'inns  available.  Good 
'i-na'e.  Will  assist  in  finding  bous- 
ng.  Write,  call  or  wire  St^v.-otyp- 
Foreman  T’  e  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
'  ike  Cit.v.  Utah. 

”  )R\1NG  DMI.Y.  PJ.bOi)  .\nC,  re. 
1]  irei  working  f-'eman.  union;  ex- 
I  '  elbnit  oi'portiin 'ty.  .viend  eomnlel' 
,‘b  tails.  Box  3814.  Editor  &  Pub- 


LITERARY  ACENCT  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed” 
Bertha  Klsusner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

.WAIL.ABLE  September  first.  A  man 
of  20  years  successful  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  experience.  Knows  how  to  in¬ 
still  loyalty,  to  get  production,  and 
reduce  costs  in  all  departments.  Hs* 
proven  present  advertisers  can  be  sold 
more  space:  new  accounts  can  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Knows  the  great  value  of 
public  relations.  If  needed  can  take 
complete  charge  and  follow  through  on 
your  policies.  Interested  only  in  a 
permaiieut  connection.  Background 
and  references  prove  ability.  Re. 
munoration  to  be  based  on  actual  ap¬ 
praisal  of  results.  .V  personal  inter¬ 
view  awaits  your  serious  invitation 
.Address  Box  3860,  Editor  A-  Publisher 

COMPTROLLER-TREASURER 
Seeks  new  connection — 15  yean’  di¬ 
versified  experience  accounting — gen¬ 
eral  and  cost:  budgeting  and  financing 
in  the  publiahing,  printing  and  paper 
industries.  College,  aggressive  and  per¬ 
sonable — 46  years  of  age  and  manned. 
Box  3698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CO M MKRCIAL  PRINTING  DEPART- 
MENT-Manager.  experienced  in  esti¬ 
mating,  buying,  selling  and  general 
management.  Prefer  middle-west.  Box 
378.").  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DI.sF’L.AY  sale-iinan.  young,  married, 
now  I  inployeil.  seeks  joli  as  executive 
assistant.  Suei-e.ssful  ami  ex)ierien  ed. 
hut  hi-tter  fittmt  to  iiewspa|ier  admin- 
istratiioi  tici-ording  to  I’lTsioinel  I,ati- 
nrat'.vy  t-st  findings  and  ici-nmmen- 
il-itions.  For  a  .-Irikiog  restinte.  write 
Box  38tn,  Editor  .A-  PabP-h,.,-. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND  -  newspaper  ten  to 

n  p  nn  f  c  P  u  Y  A  ^1  \r  r*  c  thirtOPTT  tilOll^tlTTfi  Cl  YPTI .  •!  t  lOTl  nT*JJ0kot. 

_  _ KLrKtjtli  I A  i  I V  to _  I  Wrifo  full  parti‘'Tilar'*  ns  to  prppri- 

FKKK  IsANAK  W  kiTKIi  for  West  .  •  ttpo.  harkirroiinil  an<1  compensation 
Coast  Publisher  to  cover  Kastern  mar*  r‘*nuirefl  in  fi^’st  letter  to  Pox  3806. 
kets.  >:ifts,  home  deenrative  acces*  Kiitor  ale  Publisher, 
aories.  I'sc  New  York  City  aiivertis-  ,  ■  - - -  . 

ies't  u'r^<‘''«  ri  i eler  n.  ed.oR ‘^Addrer.^'B^  HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATION  ■ 

3791,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ;  vXPKRIENCFD  cireul.xtion  district 

- iiianag.r  familiar  with  all  detail  and 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ;  knows  how  to  handle,  train,  large 

^ group  of  carriers  with  eastern  Massa- 
EYTRA  PDAVFR  TO  B00.8T  -hnsotu  weekly.  Must  be  capable, 

YOUR  WANT-AI)  BI  SIVKSS!  aggressive,  resi.onsihle  and  possess  in- 

l  L  lNr.baI  .  („  earry  lOit  sjieeific  programs 

1  SI-  .  i  tor  hu'Ming  circulation.  Exceptional 

A,l  .  M*'  I  -PP-'rlunity  for  young  man.  Give  full 

How-ir  I  p'seXh  I'  Ih'*'  ^ '''’tails,  experieiiee.  references,  salary 

sleXf  l  ari.h  Cisss  fd  Advertising  Kditor  &  Pub- 

berviee.  Hof  linage  tiiis,  sales-gener- 
ating  slafT  training  ma'erial.  sell-on-  '  '  ' 
sight  esmiiaigns.  sound  management 

suggest  i. ins.  novel  promotion — these  HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

and  mueli  else  in  every  linage-jiaeked  - 

monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of  GOOD  JOB  afternoon  paper  eity 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write  24.000  general  heat  reporter  at  least 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
•Ad  S  Tviee  that  Makes  You  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARI.8H 
Classified  .Advertising  .>s.>rviee 


■">  years  experience  on  real  news.  Most  j 
know  how  to  get  .ALL  facts  and  write  ■ 
them,  i^tate  salary.  Box  3805,  Editor  i 
,A-  Publisher.  I 

WANTED — as'oman  to  edit  woman's 


The  Daily  News  Tow  t  .Aliami  32,  Fla.  page  by  .August  20.  Write  or  wire 

I  qualifications  to  .T.  L.  Swindle.  Pampa 
I  (Texas)  Daily  News. 


’'■\N'TED:  D:iy  working  composing 
■o.wii  for,  m.'in  fi  r  t'.e  (’kirkshnrg  !'•  le. 
g-.am,  also  on,-  make-up  m.an  for  night 
.  II  the  Exiioni  iit.  Po-.ulation  30,000 
l.oc.nt "d  in  lenfral  We-t  A'irginia.  One 
■  f  tt:e  nicest,  cleanest,  and  hest- 
c'l'iippcd  plan's  to  hi-  foun'l.  We  are 
■'.ember  of  ITU.  Fair  salary.  Give 
'■aiising  nei'ds.  .Al-o  give  full  iiiforina- 
•ion  in  first  letter. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 


rUOMOrroN  >TAN.V(iKR 

•  uni^y  on  mill  •Wf.'ftcrn  metro- 

I’lilit.’iu  daily  for  »*!U‘rjr»*Hi'.  i‘\T*“ri*'nc»‘fl 
•irdiuot i<»n  in.itiairiT.  Qiialiricat ions  in • 
u1ud>‘  solid  huuk'.;rt)MTiil  in  i^rcpa  rat  ion 
■  !’  i>rotiiot ion  niatorial  for  advur- 

•i^in*r  salrs  staff:  knnwlcdjf  of  niarkot 
j.»si.;irch  an«l  advert  i  sin*:  pnxiiiction 
•♦•<  hnii|ue ;  ability  to  direi  I  an  ,irt. 
<■•»}»>•  and  rosrari  h  statV  and  still  find 
time  t<»  handlo  imhlic  i-ula'ions,  ;:i*!H'ral 

•  '•litorial  and  uinulation  promotion 
.md  ronii*  up  witli  idons.  This  is  a 
workin:;  f>xecnrivi*  jol»  that  rs  a 
i’«  :il  rhallenL'e.  Kx]»eri.nie  anti  tpiali- 
li  -ations  will  dictate  salary.  Your  ap¬ 
plication  will  111*  hell  in  strict  confi- 
dcMf.*,  Give  full  di'talN  and  indicate 
proxiiMit  or  fxpfct'd  salary.  Uox  3862. 
Kditor  a\:.  Puhlislo'r. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC.RELATIONS 

Pl’IlLir  RKLATIONS  HKAD  for  Chi- 
«  a.'o  (  tiucat ional  publishing  company. 
M  i-'f  know  .id vorti'-in^  atul  promotion. 
\V«*  want  ideas  atol  writin,:  ability. 
Submit  -samples  if  iiossihk*.  .stat«‘  «nl- 
iry.  Write  in  d»*tail.  Box  3833,  Kdi¬ 
tor  Ruhlisher. 


\i:\V<RAPKR  KX^'rCTlVK:  with  15 
years’  mnnnjerial  e-perience.  Metro- 
ofA’it.in  d.i’lii's  a-  ,*»i vui*i (iir<Ttnr 
1*1(1  u''*n  ‘r.al  ninn;r:'*r  (  \ fieri,  nue.  Prp^- 
I  nfty  employ  (I  in  t<i\Nn  of  3.’>0.000. 
j  '*arrb>d.  civic  lea.ler  ;inil  prodacer. 
I  ’•'•imi’bir  ’\‘’h  all  pha-es  of  ne'vsp,ipi»r 
I  v'ie**atinnR.  Tf'rtv  y»  •t-i  cf  Will 

^urn‘'‘h  co’nr'l''G*  »*.  f.-v.-p  Write 
I  'V'\  Kditor  S:  I'^ibli-her. 

:  sn'u ATIONS  wanted^^^^ 

I _ ADVERTISING _ 

:  VDA’KB.TISING  M  WAGER  uvaiUWe 
!thtohe»*  or  Novemite.*.  K\i  elli'fit  pro- 
'  'Iuvti(»n  record,  eh.iraeter  and  financial 
'tatiiN.  1.>.M00-2o.6ii0  uirculation.  Pro- 
'  fer  .<(  utin\e>t.  38.  sixteen  years’  news- 
J  [‘.lO'-r  exjierience.  Write  Box  37^2. 

I  Kdit"r  }*a!i!isli'*r  for  d'daiU. 

VDVKRTKSING  OR  NKW.'^— 5  years’ 
•xp.rience  n.s  advertisimr  manajter 
weeklies.  Joiirna’isni  ijiad.  32,  mar- 
I  ried.  2  children,  I>(*sire  a  permanent 
1  j'lh  with  future  in  (SK)  Deep  .^oath 
where  horn  and  raised.  Salary  open, 
job  jind  location  more  important.  Non- 
drinker.  Now  employed  sVBC  weekly 
in  Colorado.  Available  usual  notice. 
Reliable,  hard  workir.  Plenty  refer- 
<  nces.  Write  Box  378  4.  Kditor  ft 
Publisher^ _ ____ 

ADVKRTISING  MANAGKR  -  SALK8- 
M.\.\.  lo  yenrs’  ••\f>er;en('e.  luitinna! 

[  and  local.  Sjdendid  record  of  a'*hieTe- 
j  metiT.  Prefer  Pennsylvania  or  New 
1  .Ter'-ey,  reason  f'»r  change, 

j  Marri”d.  Family.  .Virc  3.’).  ^^rite 
I  Box  3H:t6.  Kditor  A'  Publisher. 

I  ABVKRTlSl.Vt;  position  desired  by 
I  \onnj  woman  (28)  with  supervisory. 

•  'l.'i-sified  advertisinc.  stalT  training 

•  •xjierietiee.  Caf*able  of  assuming  re- 

‘‘pnnsibility.  Colleu'e  irraduate.  B.A. 
Box  3828.*  Kditor  X:  I’uhlisher. _ _ 

BKi  CITY  LIFK— Nl’TS!  I  want 
I  job  on  .small  daily,  weekly  or  serai* 
weeklv.  miilwest  or  w»‘st.  Minnesota 
*48.  married.  2  4.  now  employed  by 
national  trade  paf»er.  Kxiierience  tn 
n»*\vs\vrit in;:,  advert i-inig  layout,  phn* 
totrraphy,  .\  l  referenv**  38o^- 

Kditor  Publisher.  _ 

BISPKAY  SAIaKSMAN  3  eek  in? 
l»roadi*r  horizons  on  daily,  small  or 
iriant  economy  slz*‘.  Kxfierienceu.  era- 
fdoyed.  niatiii'e.  married.  Blind  jllf^  • 
please  remain  blind.  Box  3838.  Editor 
\  Publisher. 
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- SrfUAtlONS  WANTED— 

advertising _ 

rLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Woman. 
rrMfienced.  Would  like  position  on 
ffert  Coast.  Box  3818,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iiiber. _ 

rXPERIEXCED  dinplay  man,  copy, 
,  selling.  17  years  with  metro- 

gi  and  medium  dailies.  Ajfo  34. 

California  or  Florida  dailies. 
Top  references.  Box  3846.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

iTm  .VN  advektisixo  manager 

«ith  thirty  years’  experience  on  Sun- 
il,T  morninK  and  evening  newspapers 
jnd  in  (teneral  advertisiiitt.  local  dis- 
pliy  and  classified.  Can  produce 
Wge.  can  make  fine  lay-outs,  and 
hate  the  ability  to  handle  men.  Pre¬ 
fer  East;  money  not  the  immediate 
consideration,  but  must  have  three 
tear  contract  and  opportunity  to  prove 
ability-  Protestant,  college,  married. 
Write  Box  3857.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  PUBLISHER:— 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  .\dvcrtis- 
inr  Director  witli  unusual  skill  in 
handling  men  and  one  of  the  top  notch 
space  salesman  in  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Twenty 
years  experii-nce  in  every  phase  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  an  enviable 
record  of  constant  iiromotions  in  my 
present  connection  with  which  1  have 
hern  a.ssociated  foe  18  years.  Have 
personal  reason-  for  desiring  a 
hange  which  1  would  prefer  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  an  interview.  .Age  tO.  Mar¬ 
ried.  3  rhildisn  Box  3815,  Editor 
i  Ptihlislier. 

WEbL-GRiH-'XnKD  advertising  man 
tor  raediiim  daily  or  top  weekly  in 
Southwest  or  West.  Box  3816,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAITED— 
ARTISTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST.  28,  with  professional 
experience  and  natural  hand  for 
comics  wishes  to  assist  cartoonist 
near  Chicago  or  be  given  mail  inter¬ 
views  by  national  syndicators.  Box 
3830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


.lOHN  D.  STANARD.  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  1.  Tenn.  Pli.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  VERS.ATILE  UNIVERSITY  of 
.Michigan  graduate.  1949,  .V.  B..  KT.V 
and  SDX  honors  in  journalism,  de¬ 
sires  editorial  job  with  men  under 
whom  he  can  develop  rapidly.  Pub¬ 
lications,  varied  working  experience, 
thorough  grounding  in  social  sciences, 
ability  to  cartoon.  Will  do  profe.s- 
sional  job  for  midwestern  daily, 
weekly.  Phono  WAlniit  3-7522.  De¬ 
troit,  at  my  expense.  .T.  E.  Nehman,  Jr. 


ALEUT,  competent,  married  newsman; 
sharp,  accurate  copy;  desires  report¬ 
ing  or  copy  desk  job.  Capable  of  edit¬ 
ing  weekly.  Box  3779,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE,  accurate,  experienced  reporter 
seeks  position  on  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Box  3777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ABLE  copy  reader  seeks  permanent 
position.  Sober  and  reliable.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EAGER  June  ’49  grad  seeks  report¬ 
er’s  job.  College  editor.  1  year  as 
copy  clerk  with  New  'York  Times; 
feature  articles  for  Ohio  and  New 
York  papers.  Published  material  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Want  to  settle  with 
future  wife  and  do  constructive  Job. 
Box  3808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERM.W  of  2.5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  sport  specialist 
and  columnist,  now  a  city  office  holder, 
is  fed  lip  with  municipal  service  and 
does  not  intend  to  seek  office  again. 
Will  be  at  liberty  January  1  and 
wants  job  as  editor  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  located  in  soiitliern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  -Aggressive,  clear  thinker  and 
foreefiil  writer  wearing  no  man's  (or 
woman’s)  collar.  .Strictly  temperate, 
active  and  energetic.  At  55  still  has 
ambition.  Has  eye  to  seenrity  hut 
will  not  w-ork  for  peanut  money.  Will 
exchange  references  and  welcomes  in¬ 
terview.  Box  3835.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS-NOSEY,  accurate,  experienced 
reporter-editor,  24,  seeks  radio,  news¬ 
paper  post  in  good  size  city.  Now  on 
sports,  police  beat  in  small  midwest 
town.  Box  3728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  Artist,  photo  retoucher, 
'.ijroats,  etc.  Available  the  latter  part 
o!  July.  Box  3717,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  .ABLE  “Cub”  Reporter — Age  26, 

I  competent,  personable,  holds  Columbia 
,  Master’s  degree.  Reporting  and  edi- 
;  fori.al  expi-rience  with  Army  in  the 
I  Far  East  and  in  college.  Seeks  job 
in  New  York  City  or  within  60  mile 
radius.  Box  37  41,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  who  gets  results.  8 
news  packed  years  of  hard-working 
leadership  every  beat.  Medium  city 
coverage  thoroughly  understood.  Re¬ 
peated  editorial,  story  award  winner. 
Record  of  promotions  for  skill,  small, 
large  dailies.  Seeks  berth  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  challenge.  Married,  30.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  3736.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUTTY  EOR  A  (iOOD  EDITOR 

6  moiitlis’  e-.)i<'rieni-.'  on  I.iige  sheet, 
eollege  grailii.'ite.  English  m.ijor.  24. 
niarrieil.  wants  peinianent  spot  on 
fiaper  in  nii  e  town.  Rn.-  Kane.  1960 
E  71.  riev.-land,  O.  Telephone  He, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


MAN'  with  2  year's’  metropoli* 
t:in  4'N iMTifhf'p.  Sinclf.  2.',  joiirna!isni 
Sf'fks  (l.•^k  4>r  4l«*sk  r»’porM»r. 
Wi'*  travol.  l>nx  3800.  PNlilo’*  vV  Pub* 
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aMTi»'nt.  Writf?  ]iix  3792.  hilitor  K 
Publisher. 

CIliClLATinX  M.\>.  tlinr.m-ihly  ox- 
p^rirnc-’fl  isittif  .Me.u  I’. an  an. I 

ill  pha.'es  (iruiilatitm  fif'i'a M mnit .  Av 
circulation  inMia^*’!'  w  hu^^iaiHl 
diiljr  inrrvax-d  uirt  ulaf '<•  i  ir.-m  •J.Sfp) 
publisher’s  t.*  0  AlW. 

3^.  Have  car.  Will  ::•)  anywli-  ro.  Kx- 
vfllenf  rufci'-ue  s.  1;mx 

*  P’iMi.<iher. 

OmCl’LATl<».\  MnnaufU.  Autivo.  ma¬ 
ture,  dependable  with  28  years  pro- 
ductife  experience  on  AM-PM  paper*. 
Hire  necessary  know  -how  to  put  over 
wy  *8si^ment.  Tops  Little  Mer- 
fhint,  Promotion,  etc..  Now  saccessful 
on  OTer  100,000  AM  daily.  Minimum 
•125.  Best  references.  Available  30 
Mfi  after  acpeptauce.  Box  3713,  Kdi« 
tor  k  Publisher. 

more  than  twenty  years’  experi- 
wce  in  circulation.  Excellent  promo- 
tioiisl  background  in  both  city  and 
field.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
*8C.  Know  how  to  operate  economic- 
tlly.  Can  furnish  the  beat  of  refer- 
tocM  on  request.  Willing  to  go  any- 
*!i«re.  Box  3724,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


I.irge  citv  d.Tilv.  Box  3813,  Editor  & 
Pnl-lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 

^TIST  —  Cartoonist  now  employed 
""“Ve.l  metropolitan  daily  desires 
opportunities.  Single,  25.  Box 
»'‘0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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house. 
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I'llOT  ICR.APHER  -  REPORTER  — 
Til  .  •  y.  jirs.'  ('■  Tifr;!  \t  v  Vurk  (iaily, 
all  Ix.ii-s.  (Mi-piiasi.-s  farm  n»‘\v«i:  plus 
I'  •t  ontli's'  farm  Ti.au'-i/’n.*  (f  iiturv';. 
pbot'tO.  .\]'<-«  IVK.  f.’i'Mi  radio 

net.  Hav«'  y.”  <>  raniora.  eiinipmeTit. 
s;.,.,,,.  ,.\ p.M’ii  no  '.  Pri’ff  r  up- 

♦  1*0  V*>\v  V  .“k.  !5’>x  3S4S,  Kditor 

V  r-'i’ivjM'r _ _ 

irri  iM)’.-;  •  m\v— y-rs 

'<•}  loo.lio-;  1. !.)•••  'V.JJ  r1a’’v.  S  '^--r.  ♦‘U 
rt'I'ablf*  Wants  fhauT*'  to 
t‘‘  “tinoTi  Box  I'dit-M*  Ss 

_ _ 

— fa'it.  nrrn»‘’iV  r  my.  Pp- 
To'nrl’iblp  all  beats.  Small  daily  rtn«l 
ra'lio  news  expimienre.  .Tou’malism  »b*- 
jrap.  Travel  anywhere.  Ib»x  3700, 

‘  ti’Tftr  Publisher. 

;  *iKP(>UTKll — June  Journalism  frrad- 
sf  4*ks  pf>sifion  on  small  daily 
I  .inywl-pri*.  Part  time  e\y>,.riun<*e  on 
In-JTP  Ka.stPrn  y>aper.  Sinirle,  22,  vpt. 
snXer.  Box  3804.  Kditor  Pub- 
I’sher. 

I - - - - 

nKPOnTIXO,  rewrite,  feature,  copy- 
refldinir.  Lookinff  for  lonir-term  berth, 
i  B.  A.  Harvard.  AI.  A.  journalism.  Uni- 
i  versity  of  Missouri.  Kxperience,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3769,  Kditor 
X-  Publisher. 

I  SMALL  DAILIES  ANYWHERE 
'  Let  me  help  with  ads.  office,  every- 
)  thluif  for  chance  to  write.  Mature  19. 

:  2  years  colleife,  some  proofreading  and 
I  weekly  experience.  Kmployefl.  Sally 
j  O’Kane.  5488  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chi- 
Cairo. 

I  SPORTS  EOTTOR.  Native  Easterner 
I  wants  job  sports-minfied  Eastern  city 
I  under  100,000  .  preferably  AM.  Con- 
I  sider  staff  offer.  Now  employed.  Good 
j  experience.  Box  3775,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sber. 


M.VN.\(iIN’G  EOITOR.  over  20  years’ 
experience,  seek.s  position  with  srood 
airirr»ssive  daily:  capable,  ?ood  back- 
^rroiind.  irood  mixer  and  efficient.  Box 
3780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Leading  intermountain  daily  wants 
change.  BA.  MA,  35,  fast,  experi¬ 
enced.  Take  any  reasonable  offer.  Box 
3738.  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

''^I’NSHIN'E  and  a  living,  Southwest. 
Killfor.  7  yi  ars.  Availabb*  not  ire, 
T.  R.  Aflaius.  2228  10  .St..  Ko<kford. 
Illinois. 

TKWXKl)  News  •  Feature  Spr<ialist. 
Exp*’rienee  ii)«’Iudt‘s  AP  l>ur»’au,  .sports 
editorsliip.  rxt«nsiv«'  rejiorting.  f»*ature 
as.signiuent>.  seeks  position  on  enler- 
prisinir  daily.  2H.  Single.  Box 
3837.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ^  PUBLISHER  for  July  30,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

STABLE,  lober  family  man,  47,  who 
filled  every  newipaper  editorial  job 
from  office  boy  to  editor  (working  on 
both  large  and  small  newspaper!)  be¬ 
fore  entering  news  service  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  some  years  ago  desires 
return  to  daily  field  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  associate  publisher.  Prefer  pa¬ 
per  which  has  fallen  into  rut  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  Ustleaaneaa  and 
needs  intelligent,  aggressive  build-up 
to  improve  readability,  preatige  and 
seeeptanee.  Please  address  Box  3721, 
Editor  Sk  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  editor;  columnist 
— over  20  years’  experience — wishes 
return  daily  paper  after  4  years 
magazine  field.  Immediately  available. 
Rex  Hess,  520  Grant  St.,  Mansfield.  O. 


WEEKLY  EDI'TOR,  all  round  front- 
office  man  with  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  seeks  opportunity  in  growing, 
progressive  community.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily.  32,  college  grad,  vet.  Box  3754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRUTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  college 
techiiicHl  school  graduate,  experienced 
newsp.ioer,  miigaziiie  fields;  fully 
equipped.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
3859.  Editor  A-  Ptiblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


I  PAGE  COST  PROBLEMS! 

■  Rese.irch  groups  offer  hopes  for  the 
I  future  but  only  double-talk  about  to- 
1  day's  production  problems. 

1  P.VGE  COSTS  CAN  BE 

'  REDUCED  WITH  PRESENT 
,  FACILITIES  NOW— TODAY  I 

I  Expert  composing  room  executive  of- 
!  fers  Know-how  to  progressive  pub- 
1  'isher  who  wants  a*'ti(>n  and  nioney- 
I  saving  r.  snlts  Nl>\V,  Thor. nigh  knowl- 
^  ilge  all  phases  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction.  union  Vi'vs,  eontr.aets  and  !a- 
,  bor  re’.itions.  R.  s  ilts  guaranteed. 

!  Box  3797.  Ibrtor  .V  Puldjsher. _ 

’  WORKINIi  Sujii  rinteiidon',  daily,  pub- 
I  lii'atior.s.  jobs,  eks  c•'',•|n  ,'e.  >  n.).- - 

l.-i'i-.-  I'lan’.  Bog  :t.s.-,l.  Ednor  A 

i  SIT’JATI0''S  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

I  \\V  ki-'l  .  f  W'.rk  in  ."ny  t’o-  ' 

,  •  ori’;'v.  1.5  v- ai's’  ne s;i.i-i  r  I'v;!.  ri- 
<1  :  d--,  Tl  ,  o.-a  W.  fro-.iv, 

••  ..  T  ,.is. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

I _ PHOTOGRAPHER^ _ 

!  PHOTOGRAPHER— 8  years’  experi- 
’  n*e  in  new*  and  commerdal.  Have 
e<|iiipmpnt  and  car.  Go  any  where.  Box 
3»i9H.  &  PnblinhL-r. 

PRESS  PHOTi>GRAPHER  —  Ynnnir, 
capable,  staff  rxp«*rience«I.  Prof»»ssion- 
.illy  tramcfi.  De'^ires  staff  job  with 
ricwnpap 'r  or  photn-journalism  assizn- 
monT^  for  publications  dfinanflimj  top- 
tlicrht  work.  Has  standard  equipment, 
j  ri*fpr»*n'*es.  froe  to  locate  any^vhere. 
'  P.ox  3776.  E'ditor  &  Pulilisher. 

I  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi- 
j  encf»d.  younj?.  fully  equiped,  available 
in  three  w^^eks.  Give  details,  includinj? 
.<«ulary.  Box  3702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PJ^LIC  RELATIONS 

.VBLE  NEWSMAN.  College  grad.  vei. 
Five  years  25.000  daily,  now  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Wants  break  into 
public  relations.  Box  3747.  Editor  & 
t’nh’isher. 


PROMOTION,  publif  nlatioU'.  iti**;! 
man.  Kx-new  >i>ai»erma!i  exi>**rieni’»‘d 
all  plia.'iu.s  newspaper  promotion  an.i 
publi.’ity.  Excellent  ro*’!>nl  in  ban- 
fllinir  pr'*mot}ons  bir  n«*wspii]0'rs  and 
»ii»sitb*  aceoiints  -show  Imsiiu'ss.  Dt* 
sires  periiii.nunT  ]iositi.>n  Avith  live 
organization.  Best  of  ruferenees.  Box 
3S*J  t  Kfl'tt'r  A’  Publisher. 


Pi  P.LIC  RELATIONS 
job  with  f'ltur**  w.ami-d  by  New  York 
Time^  newsman — eolb-ge  d!*gree.  high 
ust  r^-leron-’t'-^.  Box  3850.  Editor  \ 
PubUNh.»»r. 


s: 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Tiny  Tim  could  have  knocked 
us  cold  with  a  feather  when  we 
read  the  headlines  this  week: 
■'Truman  Praises  U  S.  Newspa¬ 
pers." 

Last  week  he  was  bitter  and 
nasty  about  newspafiers,  saying. 

T  have  no  respect  for  any  of 
their  political  prognostication  or 
influence."  That  and  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks  about  all  news¬ 
papers  left  little  doubt  about  his 
lack  of  regard  for  the  American 
press. 

Then  this  week  he  told  a 
group  of  visiting  German  and 
Austrian  journalists  that  "there 
are  a  great  many  wonderful 
newspapers  in  this  country,  and 
I  hope  you  will  get  some  good 
out  of  them;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will." 

If  the  President  really  feels 
that  way  about  our  press,  we 
wish  he  would  te.mper  his  jibes 
like  the  ones  he  made  last  week 
about  "all  newspapers"  and  .stop 
his  occasional  tearing  down  the 
press  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

4t  «  » 

At  lea.st  one  newspaper  vigor¬ 
ously  disapproves  of  the  com¬ 
mercialization  of  syndicated 
characters.  Perhaps  others  feel 
the  same  way. 

Two  weeks  ago  E  &  P  carried 
an  article.  "  Li  l  Abner  Side 
line  Is  Shmoopendous."  It  was 
all  about  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  Capp  Enterprises  in 
promoting  merchandise  and  gim¬ 
micks  capitalizing  on  creature.s 
and  characters  created  in  the 
A1  Capp  syndicated  comic  strip. 
It  quoted  Als  brother.  Jerome 
Capp.  as  estimating  the  gross 
volume  sale  of  novelty  items 
will  reach  $25  million  this  year 
— including  Dog  Patch  Styles, 
the  Shmoos,  etc.  Close  to  100 
different  items  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  based  on  material  from  the 
comic  strip. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer.  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  read  the  story,  called  it 
a  "wonderful  racket."  and  im¬ 
mediately  went  on  record  oppos¬ 
ing  “the  offensive  commercial¬ 
ization  of  a  strip  which  enjoys 
the  hospitality  and  help  of  its 
papers.  We  think  this  is  com¬ 
mercialization  gone  hogwild  and 
cashing  in  on  the  popularity  of 
a  strip  which  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  through 
newspaper  publication." 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  enclosed  some 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  syndicate 
and  the  comic  artist.  When  we 
queried  him  for  permission  to 
quote  his  letters  and  his  name, 
this  managing  editor  replied 
with  a  firm  and  quick  "yes." 

To  the  syndicate  he  wrote:  "I 
was  amaz^  to  read  the  article 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  about  this  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  feature.  I 
think  it  smells  to  high  heaven. 
I  think  we  ought  to  charge  you 
advertising  rates  for  publishing 
this  feature.’’ 

To  the  artist  he  wrote:  "We 
think  that  an  editorial  feature 
should  not  be  mixed  with  an  ad 
vertising  scheme.  It  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  regret  to  us  to 


see  that  this  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Li  l  Abner.'  If  you 
will  stop  to  think  about  it,  you 
will  find  a  newspaper  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  feature 
and  to  dilute  interest  in  it.  as 
has  been  done  in  this  commer¬ 
cial  promotion,  certainly  cannot 
be  good  for  either  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  the  artist  in  the  long 
run." 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  makes  a  .strong 
case.  Although  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  done  for  years,  why 
should  newspapers  pay  to  use 
comic  strips  that  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  promote  outside  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises? 

Obviously,  the  comeback  of 
the  artists  and  syndicates  will 
be  that  gadgets  and  novelties 
based  on  comic  strips  create  and 
sustain  interest  in  the  strips. 

Do  they,  or  don't  they? 

Now  that  Mr.  Kirchhofer  has 
lired  the  opening  gun  perhaps 
other  editors  will  have  some 
thing  to  say. 


Advertisers  have  a  fetish 
about  position  of  their  copy  re¬ 
questing  all  sorts  of  things  in¬ 
cluding  "next  to  reading  mat¬ 
ter."  But  the  vagaries  of  news¬ 
paper  make-up.  the  problem  of 
fitting  news  stories  between  and 
around  the  ads.  creates  some  hu¬ 
morous  situations. 

We  remember  a  patent  medi¬ 
cine  ad  a  few  years  ago,  six 
inches  on  two  columns,  carrying 
the  picture  and  testimonial  of  a 
man  endorsing  the  product.  It 
was  in  a  Cleveland  paper  and 
the  man  was  a  local  citizen.  He 
told  how  after  drinking  three 
bottles  of  “Dr.  Doe's  Miracle 
Remedy"  he  no  longer  was 
troubled  with  backache,  sciatica, 
rheumatism,  nervous  stomach, 
constipation,  flat  feet,  and  all 
the  other  things  the  stufT  was 
supposed  to  cure. 

But.  not  knowing  what  adver¬ 
tising  was  on  that  page,  and  not 
giving  a  damn,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  dummied  the  obits 
there.  And  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  obits  was  Mr.  Zilch's  name 
— the  same  man  whose  glowing 
countenance  and  testimonial 
graced  the  patent  medicine  ad 
on  that  page. 

Last  week,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  produced  one  to 
equal  it.  An  AP  story  from 
Lewes,  England,  told  how 
"Handsome  John  George  Haigh. 
who  confessed  he  killed  nine 
people  and  drank  their  blood, 
was  condemned  to  death  by 
hanging.”  The  story  went  on 
for  four  or  five  more  paragraphs 
and  immediately  underneath, 
“next  to  reading  matter."  was  a 
little  one  column  ad  for  “Four 
Roses"  whiskey. 

All  it  said  was: 

“Wouldn’t  you  rather  drink 
Four  Roses?” 

The  boys  in  the  agency  prob¬ 
ably  didn’t  see  the  humor  of  the 
juxtaposition  but  tore  consider¬ 
able  hair  out  by  the  roots.  But 
we  ll  bet  the  ad  received  extra 
high  readership  because  of  it. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

.4u«.  1 — PNPA.  regional 
dailies  meeting,  William  Penn 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh. 

.4uk.  12-1.^  —  West  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  19th  annual  con 
vention.  Brownwood.  Texas. 

Aug.  l.S-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters.  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Aug.  14  —  International 
Photoengravers  Union,  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House.  Columbus,  O. 

Aiig.  21-21{  —  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Elditors,  convention.  Grand 
Union  Hotel.  Saratoga 
Springs. 


Aircrash  Dead 
Returned  to  U.  S. 

The  ashe.s  of  10  .Americans 
killed  July  12  in  a  plane  crash 
near  Bombay.  India,  arrived  at 
New  York  International  .Airport 
from  Bombay.  July  28  aboard 
a  Royal  Dutch  .Airiines  i  KLM ) 
plane. 

The  plane  carried  the  ashes 
of  William  H.  Newton.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  .Alliance; 
James  Branyan.  Houston  (’Tex.) 
Post;  Nat  A.  Barrows.  Chicago 
Daily  News:  John  Werkley. 
Time  Magazine;  Vincent  Ma¬ 
honey.  San  F'rancisco  Chronicle: 
Elsie  Dick.  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System;  S.  Burton  Heath. 
Newspaper  Enterprise  .Associa¬ 
tion;  George  Moorad.  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Station  KGW; 
Tom  Falco.  Business  U’cefc  Mag¬ 
azine.  and  Lynn  Mahan,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Theodore  Swan¬ 
son  Co.,  public  relations  firm. 

Thirt.v-five  other  persons  were 
killed  in  the  plane  crash, 
among  them  H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  veteran  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  commentator  for 
Station  WOR;  Fred  Colvig.  Den¬ 
ver  Post:  Charles  Gratke.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Bertram 
Hulen.  New  York  Times. 

Trib'  Takes  Note 
Of  30  Years'  Growth 

Chicago — “The  Trib,"  16-page 
monthly  employe  publication  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  marked  its 
30th  year  with  the  July  i.«sue. 

In  the  anniversary  issue,  the 
Trib  gave  some  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tribune’s  growth 
during  the  30  years — from  1,420 
men  and  210  women  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  1919  to  4.130  men  and 
780  women  in  1949;  from  8.602.- 
788  lines  of  advertising  in  1919 
to  17.335.908  in  1949:  from  a 
daily  circulation  of  424.026  in 
1919  to  957.448  (March  31  >  in 
1949;  and  from  83.780  .square 
feet  of  space  in  the  Tribune’s 
old  Madison-Dearborn  Bui  Ming 
to  434.044  square  feet  in  the  Tri 
bune  Tower  at  present. 

■ 

Gambling  Exposed 

New  Orleans.  La. — Two  New 
Orleans  Item  reporters  were 
called  before  a  grand  jur.v  prob¬ 
ing  alleged  widespread  gam¬ 
bling  aetivities  here.  Su’o- 
poenaed  were  Dave  Baldwin, 
who  wrote  a  story  last  week  de¬ 
scribing  how  he  placed  bets  on 
hor.-es  in  various  places,  and 
Flanneiw  Lewis,  who  did  a  .sim¬ 
ilar  stint. 

E  D1  'TO  R  S 


Public  Wants 
Only  Facts  to 
Form  Opinion 

Hamilton.  N.  Y— Chances 

are  the  news  on  page  one  influ¬ 
ences  the  public  more  than  the  * 
editorial  page  in  forming  opin  L 
ion  on  foreign  policy.  An  edi-  f 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York  i 
Times  believes  only  one  in  10  * 

reads  the  editorial  page.  I 

That’s  what  Robert  Aura 
Smith  of  the  Times  said  this 
week  in  a  panel  discussion  at 
Colgate  University’s  foreign 
policy  conference. 

He  was  one  of  12  experts  from 
information  media  who  an¬ 
alyzed  the  problems  of  media 
that  help  mold  public  opinion. 

There  were  no  summary  con¬ 
clusions  but  the  consensus  con 
cerning  newspapers  was  that 
news  stories  influence  opinion 
more  than  editorials. 

Sees  Waning  Influence 

Frank  Kelley,  national  editor 
of  the  .Vew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  took  that  po.sition.  "I  am 
of  the  opinion."  he  said,  "that 
the  editorial  page  is  losing  its 
influence. 

"The  newspaper  no  longer 
thunders’  and  does  not  strike 
a  heroic  pose  ...  we  get  far 
more  reader  re.sponse  from  news 
stories." 

Mr.  Smith,  in  reply  to  a  di¬ 
rect  question,  said  "Editorializ 
ing"  in  news  stories  was  "very 
much  too  prevalent.” 

"Fortunately.’  he  added,  ’’the 
news  reading  public  is  growing 
up  and  it  is  now  harder  to  pull 
a  fast  one  on  them  than  it  was 
15  years  ago." 

He  said  later  he  referred  only 
to  “certain  newspapers.  ” 

One  speaker  from  the  floor 
summed  up  the  expressions  of 
many  audience  commentators. 

He  said:  ”We  just  want  the  facts 
from  papers  and  the  radio.  We 
will  form  our  own  opinions.” 

■ 

Anti-Vivisection  Drive 
Brings  3  Libel  Suits 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  is  at  present  faced 
with  three  libel  suits  totaling 
$2,200,000  rising  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  victorious  stand  against 
animal  vivisection  in  Illinois 
last  month. 

Two' $1,000,000  suits  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Dr.  Anton 
J.  Carlson,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search  in  Chicago. 

Punitive  and  compensatory 
damages  of  $1,000,000  are  being 
asked  by  Dr.  N.  R.  Brewer  of 
the  U.  of  Chicago  against  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  and 
William  Randolph  Hearst  of 
San  Simeon.  Calif.  A  previoi^ 
$1,000,000  suit  by  Dr.  Virgil  H 
Moon  of  Wake  Forest  College 
in  North  Carolina  was  filed  m 
U.  S.  District  Court. 

The  third  and  latest  suit  U 
filed  by  Donald  E.  Dickason. 
asking  $200,000  damages.  He 
charges  that  the  paper  attacked 
his  qua'ifications  as  director  of 
non-academic  personnel  for  the 
U.  of  Illinois. 
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IMPROVE  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
WITH  LINOTYPE  GOTHIC  No.  17 


5'/2  pi  TIMES  HOMAN  on  Spt. 

<wiih  Tiine<i  Bold* 

MARION  CAMPBELLO 

24  WEST  93D  Si.  ROOM  914 

INTERVIEWS  9-1 

SECTYo  Knowledge  Patents . $55 

SECTV,  Aavertising . 550 


sified  display  faces,  combines  uniquely  the  desirable 
virtues  of  clear,  compact  letter-design  with  lightness  in  | 

weight  and  material  economy  of  space.  w-"—  -  -  -  -  .  *•  - 

It  does  not  “spot-up”  classi-t  _  — —  ▼ 

d  columns  or  “jump-out”  to '  5  pt.  CORONA  With  EtbSt  Bold 


TYPIST.  Part  Times  Alternoons. . .  .$1  hr. 


EDWARDSON 


fied  columns  or  “jump-out  ’  to  3  pi.  lUKUnA  Willi  tl 
distract  the  reader,  regardless  <on  s  pt.  body) 

of  DOint  size  employed.  WESTBURY.  Attractlv*  pro-w»r  somi- I  Seety.  Adv.  Collcgc.  S-day. . . $65 

”  ...  .  bungalow,  fully  landscaped,  modern,  |  Seety .  Steno.  Technical.  5-day . $55 

Note  in  the  adjacent  col-  i  ^  rooms,  bath,  Ut  floor:  2  bedrooms.  2d  i  ^cretary  Steno.  Law.  . $50 

111  iiic  avija^^iie  VVI  I  basement,  hot  water  heat.  ' 

UmnSy  how  evenly  all  four  sizes  near  stores,  bus  route  and  L.  1.  R.  R. 
of  Gothic  No.  17  blend  with  the  westbury  2-0418 

Corona  and  Times  Roman  body  GREAT  NECK  $27,500 

face  — the  space-saving  lea-  Colonlal  brick  St  frame  center-hall  resi- 

tiirpe  of  both  disnlaV  and  bodv  aence  on  about  V4  acre  landscaped;  8 
lures  OI  UOIII  uiaptuy  dim  uuujf  3^,  baths,  recreation  room:  2-  ;  ,  ,  ^ 

types  are  indicated  at  a  glance,  car  garage:  slate  roof^good  location.  '  L  olinn 

Gothic  No.  17  is  available  in  $29500  ^  "\di\j  Ul  dfidlll  I  dllUfI 


790  Nassau  St.,  Rm.  806 


Secretaries,  many  all  locutions . to  $55 

Stenos.,  many  to  $45:  Bookkeepers,  .to  $50 

Typ.  Rap..  $40;  File  Clerk.  Typist . $45 

Clk.  Claim  ins.,  $34:  Office  Mach. ..to  $45 
Clerks  to  $33:  Typists. ..  .to  $35 

P.B.X.  Typ..  $40.  Coll.  Math.  MaJ....$40 
June  Graduates  Placed  Now 
Start  when  you  Graduate 


combination  with  Gothic  No.  19 
—an  excellent  heavier  con- 


$29,500 


Attractive  center-hall  brick  residence 
in  beautiful  HARBOR  HILLS;  large  liv- 

densed  gothic  for  general  use,  t!i?ed°re;iLV\'a"a\rdinSg^^ 
both  for  heads  and  advertising  "ujaem  Mt^hen.^^breakfast  nook.^pow- 


columns.  Four  useful  sizes 
ready  now,  12,  14,  18  and  24 
point;  with  a  full  range  of  sizes 
—6  to  36  point — in  process. 


LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throu 
the  world  in  more  than  eight  hundr 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard  throu 
the  world  in  more  than  eight  hundr 

M  Point 

Gothic  No.  17  with  Gothic  No.  19 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard 
throughout  the  world  in  more 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  standard 
throughout  the  world  in  more 

18  Point  nSAl-Vi) 

Gothic  No.  19  with  Gothic  No.  17 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  sta 
Oiroughout  the  world  in 

LINOTYPE  faces  are  sta 
throughout  the  world  in 

24  Point  (24A136) 

Gothic  No.  19  with  Gothic  No.  17 

LINOTYPE  faces  are 
standard  throughou 

LINOTYPE  faces  are 
standard  throughou 


F.  K.  METCALFE 


27  Grace  Av  Great  Neck  2-69120 

HUNTINGTON.  SV)  rooms,  3  bodrooms, 

Youngstown  kitchen,  breezeway  and 
garage.  Plot  75x150.  paneled  flreplace. 
radiant  oil  heat,  fenestra  windows,  Ve¬ 
netian  blinds,  screens  included.  Less 
than  year  old;  convenient  to  the  buses, 
station,  stores  Sc  schools.  $15,000.  $3,600 
'  cash  required.  Owner.  Phone  Hunting- 
!  ton  6174  or  Y3216  Times. 


Jamaica  Estates 

$22,000 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY! 

BEAUTIFUL  CUSTOM  BUILT 
DETACHED  BRICK  DWELLING 
on  an  exceptionally  beautiful  land¬ 
scaped  plot;  6  well-planned  rooms 
with  a  breakfast  nook  and  an  extra 
lavatory  on  1st  floor;  3  large  bed¬ 
rooms  with  tile  bath  and  shower; 
garage;  oil  heat;  outdoor  grill  in 
rear;  screens,  storm  windows.  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  washing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator  and  many  other  extras. 

BUTTERFLY  &  WILLOW 

170-12  Hillside  Av,  cor  199  PI.  Jamaica 
Open  daily  and  Sun  to  9  PM.  JA  7-01412 
HUNTINGTON.  •  rooms,  7^/t  baths,  in  a 
very  fine  residential  section,  pleasant 
water  view,  private  beach  rights,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  acre;  $25,000.  Will 
rent  for  $250  a  month.  Also  12  rooms, 
three  baths,  approximately  one  and 
three-quarter  acres,  3  rooms,  servant 
quarters  over  the  garage:  very  fine 
water  view,  with  boat  mooring,  in  a 
very  fine  residential  section.  Seen  by 
appointment.  $35,000. 

McFarland,  HU-1490  Brokers  protected 


Transferred  owner  offers  for  sale  this 
fine  family  home  of  7  rooms,  1^  baths, 
located  on  a  beautiful  corner  in  estab¬ 
lished  residential  area.  Cool,  conve¬ 
nient  and  comfortable.  Many  added 
features  for  home  enjoyment,  $15,500. 

Estelle  Bungalow  Associates 

912  Park  Av  (off  25A)  Hunt  9164-65 
HUNTINGTON.  Immediate  occupancy, 
bungalow,  6  rooms,  bath,  flreplace, 
HW  heat  oil,  garage,  nicely  landscaped; 
convenient  residential  location  In  vil¬ 
lage;  fine  condition.  A  real  buy.  $11,000. 


W.  HAMMERSLY 


23  W.  961;H  ST.,  2D  FLOOR 
A  new  service  built  on  12  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  placing  of  the  better 
type  young  business  men  and  women. 

MODEL.  25-30  yrs  fashion  trained ...  .$60 
ADVTG  Scc-Slcno.  23-27  yrs.  gd  oppy.$50 
SECTY.  to  30.  for  comptroller,  statis¬ 
tical  typing  exp.  Grand  Central . $50 

SECTY-Steno.  to  2-3  men.  Gr.  Central. $45 
SECTY-Steno.  bright  jr.  sm.  radio  exp. $40 

TEXTILE  Converting  Clker.  exp . $50 

BKPR-Typist.  trial  balance,  young. . .  .$45 

FILE  CLK  (Typist),  good  exp . $40-$45 

ELECTROMATIC  Typist.  Gr.  Central  . $40 

.STATLS’L  Typist-Clk.  top  co . $40 

TYPIST,  good  experience . $40 

JR.  SEC  -CLERK,  editorial,  some  col¬ 
lege  pfd.  good  secretary . $35-$40 

JR.  TYPIST-Clcrks.  bright . $30-$32 

_  1949  GRADS 

Contact  Personnel 

65  WEST  153  St..  Room  250 
PROMOTIONAL.  Ko^  pubi,  writer. 

dept,  .store  background . $5200 

SECY  to  VP.  dept.  sir..  c.xccl.  steno. .  .$60 

LEGAL  steno.,  pleasant  work . $240 

SECY-.Steno..  advtg.  background . $50 

2  AMB.  yng.  girls  adv..  good  steno. $45-$.50 

2  SECY-Slcnos.  media  dept.,  adv . $45 

SECY-Sleno  to  Personl.  Dir.,  4A  agcy.$40 
“GAL  Friday”  knowl.  bkpg.  gd.  steno. $45 

GOOD  Typist,  mail  order  bkgnd . $40 

ST .\TISTICAL  Typist,  advtg . $37.50 

I  NT .  career  posilions  for  begnrs.  .S35-$40 

PROVIDENT 

23  WEST  34  ST.,  ROOM  301 

SECTY  Sleno..  tech-eng'g  bkgd.,  Sd...$60 

RADIO  CITY  SECTY.  5d . $55 

EC  BOOKKEEPER.  5d . $55 

SECTY-Steno..  to  30  years.  5d . $55 

SUPERVISORY  Typ..  to  35  yrs.,  5d. .  .$50 

SECTY-Steno..  publishing.  5d . $50 

NCR  -  2000  Bkpr..  small  bank . $50 

ADVTG  Agency  Billing  Clk..  5d . $45 


SVi  pt.  CORONA  with  Erbar  Bold 

(on  SVb  pt.  body) 

6Sth  ST,  500  E.  Suitts  (unfurnishod), 
from  500  to  1.200  sq  ft:  desirable 
space;  select  executive  office  tenants; 
2-3-4  rms;  adaptable  further  sub-di- 
vision;  free  electricity.  Inquire  -Mr.  J. 
Tierney  on  premises  or  James  Realty 
Co.  Inc.  81  E.  84  St,  PL  6-5020. 

EAST  LAWRENCE,  L  1.^ 

Central  Av  cor  Kockaway  Tpke 
;  CATERING  TO  AN  AREA  OF  OVER 
150,000  RESIDENTS 
I  Join  successful  chain  tenants:  Whelan 
,  Drug,  Waldbaum  Super  Market.  Gold- 
farb  Decorator.  StricoiT  Bakery. 
Brown  Meat  Market.  Cohn  House- 
ware.  Others. 

Exceptional  for  Children’s  and  Men’s 
Wear.  Toys.  Camera.  Florist.  5  &  10. 
Beautician,  etc. 

j  TRIANGLE  5-9261 

LONG  BEACH.  On*  loft,  all  year 

100%  location  nr  Joe’s  supermar- 
I  ket.  Suitable  Launderette.  Beauty 
I  Parlor.  Dairy.  Butcher.  Bakery  or  Veg 
'  Mkt.  Charlie.  731  E  Park  Av,  Long 

Beach  6-1051.  _ 

LONG  BEACH.  Store  suitable  for  sta- 
;  tionery.  commission  bakery  or  dry 
goods;  rent  $100.  Long  Beach  9-8336. 


JRSECTY-STENOS 


(1)  Showroom  (fashion),  5d . $45 

(1)  One-Girl  Office.  Oppty.  5d . $40 

(1)  Public  Relations.  5d.  9-5 . $40 

(1)  Advtg  Agency.  Gr.  Central.  5d. .  .$40 

(I)  Broadcasting  (no  exp.).  5d . $37 

(1)  Beginner — HSG — no  exp . $32 


RECEPTIONISTS 


(I)  Knowl.  Stenography.  5  days . $45 

(1)  Radio  City  (busy  plugboard) . $45 

(l)With  typing.  25-30  yrs..  5d . $40 

(l)With  .Swbd.  (interested  fash.). ..  .$40 

(1)  Junior,  no  typing  required . $32 

(1)  Advtg  Agency,  knowl.  typing.  5d.$30 


OTHER  GOOD  JOBS 


812  Main  Street 


AIRLINE  Teletypist,  shifts.  5d... 

■STAT.  Typist,  knowl.  bookpg..  5d. 
TRAINEE,  off  machine  (typist)... 

PAGE  GIRLS.  HS  Grads.  5d . .  . 

PAYMASTER.  23-28.  payroll  exp . $50 

.STOCK  Record  Clerk . $35 

Huntington  641  BANK  Tellers  6  mos.  exp.  or  more. . .  .$48 


..$45 
..$45 
.  .$40 
..$32 


L 1.  C.— Bridge  Plaza  North 
Crescent  &  127  St. 

Now  renting,  new  stores  and  offices 
being  erected.  Subway  station  in  the 
building.  100%  location.  Queensplaza 
Housing  near  by,  15-24  Bridge  Plaza 
North.  ST  4-7114.  Agent  on  premises. 
8STH  ST,  68  W  (Corner  Avo  of  Amor^ 
cas).  On  business  floor,  large  light 
1-2  room  suites  with  telephones.  24- 
hour  switchboard  service,  closets  and 
baths,  approx  250  ft  per  room.  Hotel 
Park  Chambers.  1.  Johnson,  PL  5-9300. 

lilAMUNED  STORES 

ELMHURST  4  MANHASSET.  L.  I. 
IMMEDIATE  OCCUPANCY 
Already  rented  to  A&P  10,000  sq  ft 
Super  Market,  cor  Bway  &  Elmhurst 
Av,  Elmhurst,  L I  (bet  sub  stat  &  LIRR 
sta.)  Also  new  stores  adjoining  Lord 
&  Taylor.  Best  &  Co  &  other  chains  at 
3000  Northern  Blvd,  Manhasset,  L  I. 

WILLIAM  KELLNER 

505  Flatbush  Av.  Bklyn  25.  N  Y. 

BU  4-8778 


CHAIN  STORE  and  SUPER  MARKET 

locations  at  QUEENS.  BRONX  and 
BROOKLYN  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 
ALSO 

GOOD  STORES  for  live  wire  individ¬ 
ual  storekeepers. 

EDWARD  A.  DONNELLY 

22-23  Steinway  St.  L  I  C.  AS  1-8060 


40  ST,  903  West.  Parlor  floor,  210  sq 

ft,  opposite  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  advertising  value;  $85.  Leiskre, 
PL  6-16233. 


$1  ST,  S3  W.  Attractive,  quiet,  small 

office  sublease;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished;  $100  month  indeflnite  period. 
Martin  MU  8-0352. 


54  ST,  BWAY  AREA 

Entire  Floor,  approx  4.000  Sq  Ft 
Light  on  Three  Sides 

MODERN  OFFICE  BLDG. 

RONBY-CEYBO  COMPANY,  INC. 

105  6  AV _ _  MU  7-2012 

75  ST,  300  W.  1  room  in  accountant's 

suite:  $115.  PL  6-2175. 


65  ST,  102  E. 


Attractive  400  ft  3-window  office  and 
showroom  units  available.  PL  1-3000. 
65  ST  A  Lexington,  650  Sq  Ft.  3  con¬ 
necting  offices,  suitable  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  allied  business.  MU  2-8002. 


UtRGtNTHAm  UNOTYPl  COMPANY,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


.Slwirton  niavk  i 


I  anti  Indicated  Fa 


in  L'.  S  A 


The  New  York 

the  Tourist  Never  Sees 


There  are  two  New  Yorks. 

One  of  them  features  Chinatown,  the  Empiri 
State  Building,  Radio  City,  Grant's  Tomb,  th« 
Planetarium,  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Yankee  Stadium, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  scores  of  other  wondert 
to  dazzle  pilgrims  from  Idaho  and  Oklahoma. 

Far  different  from  the  tourist's  New  York  is 
smart  advertiser's  conception  of  New  York.  Thu 
New  York  is  composed  entirely  of  homes.  Home 
within  the  city  and  suburbs  that  comprise  tht 
most  richly  responsive  market  in  the  world. 

The  advertiser's  problem  is  to  reach  those  homes 
in  the  vast  New  York  market  that  provide  the  bed 
customers.  His  method  of  reaching  them  can  b« 
profitably  modeled  on  the  pattern  of  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  .  .  .  since  nobody  knows  i 
market  better  than  the  big  merchants  who  live  in 
and  by  it. 

These  stores  place  more  full  run  linage  in  the 
World-Telegram  than  in  any  other  weekday  news¬ 
paper — proof  of  the  superior  buying  power  and 
responsiveness  of  World-Telegram  families.  For 
full  details,  contact  the  World-Telegram's  General 
Advertising  Department  or  the  nearest  Scripps- 
Howard  office. 


New  York 

World  -T  elegram 

If  it's  Worth  Telll 


It's  in  the  World-Telegram 


.  .  KodcyMf.Ntwi  EVANSVILLI  . 

. Poif  HOUSTON  .  . 

Cemmcrcw/  Appeal  PORT  WORTH  . 
.  .  Pnu-Scimitor  ALBUOUERQUI 
. Nawf  El  PASO  .  .  . 
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